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—N ** ‘What I'd like,’ says Uncle Joe Granby 
: the other evenin’ when he stopped in 
for a visit up to the house, ‘what 
GEI'd like is to be one of them 
big fellers in millin’, an’ sell for 
goin’ on a year ahead an’ cover 

her in July option tradin’ an’ 
clean up on a big scale.’ 

I says, ‘I reckon you're right. 
An’ yet, Uncle Joe, I allow some 
cleans an’ some gits cleaned. 
pretty rough work, an’ they got to be ridge 
_ riders an’ look out for theirselves, while you an’ me, when 
| we hear yellin’ an’ carryin’ on out in the timber of a night, 
all we got to do is to turn over an’ drop off to sleep agin. 


‘Yes,’ 


It’s 


999 








FEED FACTS 
CCORDING to the presidential proc- 
lamation fixing the new rates of duty 

on wheat, flour and millfeed, the United 
States Tariff Commission found that “in 
the case of wheat, the difference in costs 
of production between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada is forty- 
two cents per bushel of sixty pounds; 
that in the case of flour, the difference 
is one dollar and four cents per hundred 
pounds, and that the difference in costs 
of production of millfeed is three tenths 
of one cent per hundred pounds.” 

The President owes it to himself, to his 
party, to the Tariff Commission, to the 
millers and to the entire nation to see 
that the report on which these extraordi- 
nary conclusions are based is published in 
full and immediately. The figures, as 
they stand in the bare summary of the 
proclamation, are simply preposterous; 
unless the full report, including all the 
information on the strength of which the 
conclusions were reached, is given out, 
the President cannot easily escape the 
suspicion of having conferred a special 
favor on the New England farmers at 
the expense of the rest of the country. 

It costs the United States farmer seven 
tenths of a cent more to raise a bushel of 
wheat than it costs the Canadian farmer, 
according to the Tariff Commission. The 
miller buys that wheat, and pays the 
additional cost of it; owing to higher 
labor, transportation and general milling 
costs, there is an added three tenths of 
a cent in the differential, making the 
miller’s flour cost just a fraction over 
one cent per pound higher than that of 
the Canadian miller. So far the com- 
mission’s report is logical enough. 

But what follows? Out of this same 
wheat, costing seven tenths of a cent per 
pound more than in Canada, and with 
the same labor, transportation and mill- 
ing costs adding another three tenths of 
a cent to the total differential, the miller 
manufactures bran, shorts and middlings, 
and the Tariff Commission, at least as 
reported by the President, seriously al- 
leges that his cost of doing so is only 
three one thousandths of a cent per 
pound higher than the cost of producing 
wheat millfeeds in Canada. This thing is 
sheer magic. The miller wipes out the 
entire differential in the matter of wheat 
price and milling cost, already admitted 


in the report, and turns his forty-two 
cents per bushel more expensive wheat 
into millfeed at practically the same 
price as his Canadian competitor. 
Certainly the millers are entitled to 
know how this miracle is brought about; 
it is evident that the Tariff Commission 
can teach them how to make cheap feed 
out of high-priced wheat. The publica- 
tion of the commission’s report will be 
a national benefit; either it will prove 
to be utterly fallacious, or it will revo- 
lutionize the economics of milling. In 
any case, the figures as presented are so 
utterly unreasonable that the President, 
in justification of his action in arbitrarily 
putting down the tariff on wheat mill- 
feeds, ought to permit the Tariff Com- 
mission to share the responsibility. 





CONCERNING KOTA WHEAT 

MONG the plans under serious con- 

sideration by the newly established 
Agricultural Credit Association for the 
assistance of the spring wheat farmers 
is an active campaign to promote the use 
of kota wheat in place of the established 
varieties. It is claimed that this new 
wheat, being more nearly rust-resistant 
than marquis, would protect the farmers 
against the heavy losses they have suf- 
fered in past years. 

This proposal, as practically every flour 
miller in the Northwest knows, is full 
of danger. Experiments in the raising 
and grinding of kota wheat have as yet 
not been carried out on a sufficiently 
broad scale to justify its unqualified in- 
dorsement, or to warrant the spending 
of large sums of money in encouraging 
the use of a type of wheat which by no 
means surely promises success. The most 
that can be said for kota wheat is that 
it is not a definitely proved failure; 
there is so much uncertainty regarding it 
that any extensive campaign in its behalf 
might easily result in serious disaster. 

For some months The Northwestern 
Miller has been collecting reports on the 
subject of this type of spring wheat; it 
is still withholding publication of the 
material thus brought together, because 
the evidence remains so thoroughly in- 
conclusive. The representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture and the ex- 
periment stations which have been most 
active in developing kota wheat are, of 
egurse, loud in its praise; their figures 


show large yields, heavy bushel weights 
and fine quality. On the other hand, the 
reports of the millers who have made 
commercial use of kota wheat range all 
the way from doubt to vigorous condem- 
nation. 

If kota wheat is not good milling 
wheat—and the reports of the millers 
certainly show that its milling quality is 
at least doubtful—then its rust-resistant 
qualities will not prove sufficient to bene- 
fit the farmers of the Northwest. It is 
the first essential of any successful pro- 
gramme of relief that the high character 
of spring wheat must be maintained. Un- 
less it makes fine flour, the market for it 
will disappear. The mills which buy 
spring wheat have held their own, gen- 
erally in the face of sharply adverse 
price conditions, because of the quality 
of the wheat they have ground; if this 
quality deteriorates, the farmers of the 
Northwest will find themselves begging 
for a market at ruinously low prices. 

The position of many of the wheat 
growers of the Northwest is now such 
that there is the utmost peril in making 
them the subjects of reckless experi- 
menting. Kota wheat, at best, is an ex- 
periment. The millers of the spring 
wheat section, who are just as vitally in- 
terested as the farmers themselves in 
securing a rust-resistant variety which 
will make good flour, have tried to use 
kota wheat, and in no case are enthusi- 
astic about it; many of them say that 
it is absolutely impossible to maintain 
the quality of their flour if this type of 
wheat is used, 

The Agricultural Credit Association, if 
it is to perform the service for which it 
was created, must consider this whole 
matter with the utmost care. The spring 
wheat farmer has already suffered enor- 
mous losses from unwise wheat propa- 
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ganda; the story of durum is in many 
ways a grim tragedy. Is he to be sac- 
rificed once more, on the strength of in- 
adequate reports from a few more or 
less definitely interested experimenters? 
Kota wheat may eventually prove to be 
all, or nearly all, that its advocates claim, 
but as yet the weight of practical evi- 
dence is against it, and this is no time 
to hazard the spring wheat farmer’s wel- 
fare in a desperate gamble. 


PORTS OF FLOUR EXPORT 

HE Department of Commerce has 

recently added to its service by pub- 
lishing monthly reports of the exports 
of flour and wheat according to ports of 
exit. It is significant of the present 
tendencies of the flour export trade that, 
during the four months from October 1, 
1923, to January 31, 1924, forty-four per 
cent of the country’s total export ship- 
ments of flour went out by way of the 
Pacific Coast ports, as compared with 
only thirty-four per cent from the At- 
lantic seaboard, twenty-one per cent 
from the Gulf, and one per cent from 
all other points of exit, 

Among individual ports, New York 
still headed the list, its flour exports for 
the four months amounting to twenty- 
five per cent of the total, but it was 
hard pressed by Portland and by Seattle- 
Tacoma, each of which shipped abroad 
twenty per cent of the country’s export 
flour. Fourth place went to New Or- 
leans, with thirteen per cent; fifth to 
Baltimore, with five per cent, closely fol- 
lowed by Galveston and San Francisco. 
Mobile ranked eighth and Philadelphia 
ninth, Apparently the time may soon 
come when New York will no longer be 
the greatest flour export outlet for the 
United States. 





pass it over his veto. 


federal law. 


political. 


bill. 


at Washington. 


his own community. 
Get to work now. 


editors. 
in the McNary-Haugen bill. 


millers or grain men. 
miller to do his part. 
involves. 


Act now. 





The milling industry is in real danger. 
The McNary-Haugen bill will be killed 
if enough people can be made to understand what it really 
But the weight of effective opposition must come 
from outside the grain trade and milling industry. 
In another week it may be too late. 


PREVENT PRICE FIXING 


The McNary-Haugen bill may be passed by Congress. 
The President may not veto it, and if he does, Congress may 
In other words, government wheat price 
fixing, thinly disguised, and rendered doubly pernicious by the 
machinery created to secure it, may soon be established by 


The strength of the McNary-Haugen bill in Congress is 
It is supported by senators and representatives who 
know little about the measure itself, but who believe it may do 
some good to the wheat grower (whom it will quite possibly 
ruin), and who are encouraged by numerous messages from 
their nonagricultural constituents urging the passage of the 
In practically every instance, this outside support is 
based on complete ignorance of what the bill really means. 
The millers and grain dealers are interested parties, and 
their protests, while of some value, are inevitably discounted 
Where each miller or grain man can do the 
most effective work in opposing the McNary-Haugen bill is in 


See the bankers, the wholesale mer- 
chants, the commercial clubs, the traffic men, the newspaper 
Make sure, first of all, that they really know what is 
Then, as soon as they understand 
its purpose, urge them to telegraph their senators and repre- 
sentatives in Washington exactly what they think of it. 
now a wire from one banker or farmer is worth ten wires from 


Just 


It is up to every 

















(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 26.) 
Tenn.—Flour trade is 
Business is dull 


NASHVILLE, 
without new features. 
in all departments. 

Puravetpnia, Pa—Flour is dull and 
unsettled owing to the drop in wheat. 
Millfeed is selling slowly, and favors 
buyers. 

Prrrssurcu, Pa—The flour market 
opened the week dull, reflecting the drop 
in wheat prices. Prospective buyers lack 
interest. Millfeed is inactive, with de- 
mand slow. 

Burraw, N. Y.—Flour is steady, but 
demand light. Directions are improv- 
ing. Feeds are weak, Bran is offered 
locally as low as $25, and standard mid- 
dlings as low as $24. 

Baxrtmore, Mp.—Flour is comparative- 
ly steady and quiet, with few mills 
either reducing prices or showing any 
interest in the wheat decline. This is 
puzzling to most buyers. Feed is lower 
in instances, and generally dull. 

Cotumsus, On1o.—Flour prices low- 
er. While some interest has been shown 
by buyers in prices on this decline, no 
sales have been reported so far this 
week. A little further break will no 
doubt bring in some business. Feed is 
quiet with prices sagging. 

New York, N. Y.—The break in wheat 
prices disturbed local trade. Flour 
prices are somewhat lower, though many 
mills continue holding firm in view of 
the feed market and the scarcity of 
good milling wheat. The sales being 
made are at lower prices than those of 
last week. 

Wiwnipec, Man.—Flour sales are very 
quiet. Prices for first and second pat- 
ents in western Canada have declined 
20c bbl, making them $5.95 and $5.30, 
respectively, jute basis. Shorts are $1 
ton lower. Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
down 10c per 80- and 98-lb bags, re- 
spectively. 

Mitwavukee, Wis.—The confidence of 
flour buyers eqeerenty was thoroughly 
shaken by the slump in wheat, and they 
are sitting back awaiting the bottom. 
Mills reduced spring flour 15c bbl and 
Kansas 10c, today. Millfeed is stagnant. 
Prices are weak, but nominally un- 
changed. Rye flour is very quiet, and 
prices weak. 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The break in wheat re- 
sulted in a general lowering of flour 
values 10@1l5c. Business, however, is 
very quiet, the trade holding to the 
opinion that still lower levels will pre- 
vail. Shipping directions have slowed 
up somewhat. Prices on spring bran and 
standard middlings are about 50c ton 
lower. There is little interest in feed 
of any kind, buyers merely taking what 
is absolutely needed. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour buying is inac- 
tive, the break in wheat futures dis- 
couraging buyers from entering the mar- 
ket, as mills cannot follow the option 
market in their quotations. Cash wheat 
is actually higher, and flour prices are 
holding up well. Export business is 
very quiet, although some flour is being 
moved to Latin American markets. 
There is a better inquiry for millfeeds, 
but actual buying is still light. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a dull and 
lower market on all grades of flour. 
While millers of spring and hard winter 
patents are openly professing to hold 
at unchanged prices, bids 20@25c under 
open quotations are being submitted on 
springs and 10@15c under on hard win- 
ters. Despite apparent firmness, there 
is considerable pressure to sell. Soft 
winter flours are about 10c lower on 
all grades. There has been a sharp 
break in millfeed, with wheat feeds $1 
@1.50 lower. Other feeds are about $1 
lower. 





FUNERAL OF MRS. CHAS. TIEDEMANN 

St. Louis, Mo., March 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The funeral of Mrs. Jennie 
Tiedemann, widow of Charles Tiede- 
mann, for many years president of the 
Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, 
Ill, and mother of George W. Tiede- 
mann, now head of the company, was 
held in O’Fallon, March 24. Mrs. Tiede- 
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mann, who died at the age of 79 years 
from pneumonia, is survived by five chil- 
dren. Interment was in Tiedemann 
Cemetery, O’Fallon. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


ACME-EVANS MILLING CO. 
TO REPLACE CORN PLANT 


InpIANAPOLIS, INpD.—The Acme-Evans 
— Co. has requested bids for con- 
struction of a corn mill to replace the 
plant destroyed by fire several weeks 





ago. 

othe building is expected to cost $250,- 
000. It will be of concrete and steel, with 
steel machinery. The dimensions are 
225x120, 

The mill will be located several blocks 
from the present mill headquarters at 
West Washington Street and White Riv- 
er and from the spring and hard winter 
plants. The contract calls for com- 
mencement of work immediately. 

In addition to the corn mill, the com- 
pany will construct a large, triangular 
shaped warehouse. 

Curis O. ALBion. 





BANKER’S SUICIDE ATTRIBUTED 
TO MILL FIRM’S DIFFICULTIES 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Illinois state bank examin- 
ers, after a careful check of the books 
of the Monroe County Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Columbia, Ill., which wag 


oats, 108; barley, 108; 
flax, 200. 


closed for two days following the sui- 
cide, on March 22, of Louis Dehn, cash- 
ier and manager of the bank, in the of- 
fices of the Columbia Star Milling Co., 
declared the institution absolutely sound. 
Killian Coerver, vice president of the 
Monroe Milling Co., Columbia, is presi- 
dent of the bank. Many attribute Dehn’s 
suicide to financial difficulties of the 
Columbia Star Milling Co., which closed 
last December and in which Dehn was 
involved. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





NEBRASKA FARMERS PLAN 
SMALLER WHEAT ACREAGE 


Omana, Nes.—Nebraska farmers plan 
to decrease the acreage of spring wheat 
30 per cent, to increase the corn and 
barley acreage slightly, to make a mod- 
erate increase in the oats acreage, and 
to grow somewhat more potatoes and flax, 
according to a survey of the state made 
by the Division of Crops and Live Stock 
Estimates, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Most of the acreage shifts 
in Nebraska resulted from the reduction 
of the wheat acreage. Since this was 
reduced sharply last year through de- 
creased seeding and heavy abandonment, 
shifts to other crops will be less marked 
this year. The intended acreages this 
year, compared with last year, are: 
spring wheat, 70 per cent; corn, 102; 

potatoes, 100; 
Leen Les. 
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The following table shows the flour outp. 

at milling centers for the past two week. 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mch. 24 Mch. ° 

Mch. 22 Mch.15 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...241,950 230,572 298,590 287,2: 

St. Paul 13,326 14,462 10,480 8,61 

Duluth-Superior 12,195 17,880 21,560 18,2; 

Milwaukee ..... 3,850 2,000 6,000 3,35 





Totals ....... 271,321 264,914 336,630 317,51 
Outside milis*..179,124 209,676 192,393 201,3 








Ag’gate sprg..450,445 474,590 529,023 518,9 


St. Louis ...... 37,400 35,600 31,200 29,2)) 
St. Louist ..... 40,400 40,800 47,100 42.9.0 
Buffalo ........ 134,565 130,298 106,282 117,9.5 
Rochester ..... 6,150 6,900 6,900 65,9:0 
Chicago ....... 31,000 36,000 23,000 28,55 


Kansas City.... 85,931 96,200 92,040 98,90 
Kansas Cityt...299,405 306,668 281,275 280,2.0 
18,211 


Omaha ........ 17,238 21,610 20,9.0 
St. Joseph ..... SEBO BEBOO ccssce ccc. 
GRID c cvsdcese 17,413 18,027 26,380 32,4 
WED. awi ves See OALGES. cccese coe-.. 
TOE ccpecess 35,100 35,200 32,600 19,7 
Toledof ....... 102,537 73,892 86,150 47,9 
Indianapolis ... 7,748 9,614 10,590 7,8) 


Nashville** ,...113,460 109,696 112,125 100,35 
Portland, Oreg. 37,720 38,276 22,965 27,6 
Seattle 31,896 24,739 32,175 19,0: 
Tacoma 26,242 26,428 21,170 28,9 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentag: 
of activity of mills at various points. T! 
figures represent the relation of actual week 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort! 
western Miller, to possible output on ful! 
time schedule, operating six days per week 


Mch. 24 Mch. 2 

Mch. 22 Mch. 15 1923 192 

Minneapolis ...... 42 40 53 5: 
Be, SOME cecccecccs 54 58 44 36 
Duluth-Superior .. 33 48 58 49 
Milwaukee ........ 33 16 38 21 
Outside mills* .... 57 55 54 48 
Average spring.. 47 46 53 49 
Bt. BOGS cccccccce 58 55 62 58 
We, RIOUEST edcccene 46 74 61 55 
) , OETEE TEE 81 79 63 71 
Rochester ........ 33 37 37 32 
CRISES ccccccccce 77 90 58 71 
Kansas City ...... 56 63 69 8¢ 
Kansas Cityt...... 59 60 54 59 
OMAR cccccesscce 73 69 93 111 

BE, SOBOOM occcccce 67 54 ee A 
MOMMA cccccccccccs 41 45 59 70 

, a Se 52 53 se 

SEE eccevessese 76 76 68 41 
BWOIeGe§ cccccccces 63 65 57 4 
Indianapolis ...... 39 48 45 34 
Nashville** ....... 56 56 55 51 

Portland, Oregon.. 60 61 40 4 
GRIND secccccsese 60 47 61 3¢ 
ZOCOMAB cesccciccs 44 46 73 51 
DOOR. cccccecces 58 58 60 57 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


OUTLOOK FOR A BUMPER 
CROP IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., March 25.— 
(Special Telegram)—In the opinion of 
millers and bakers attending the annual 
convention of the Kansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers’ Association here, there are pros- 
pects for a wheat crop of extraordinary 
yield and quality in both Kansas and 
Oklahoma. The snowfall of a week ago 
covered the entire winter wheat belt, 
averaging from 12 to 18 inches in depth. 
This, coming after a winter of abnormal 
moisture, assured the crops a reserve 
supply of water which should keep them 
in excellent condition until the middle of 
June, observers say. 

Many millers and bakers from the 
principal wheat growing sections of the 
two states predicted that, unless some- 
thing unforeseen developed, the next 
crop reports would show a condition of 
90 to 100 per cent in their localities. 
This is almost unheard of in the annals 
of wheat production, considering the 
uniformity of the reports. The abundant 
supply of moisture is apparent to the 
traveller who passes through central 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

The soil is so well soaked that water 
stands in the roads and in the plowed 
furrows of many fields, despite the fact 
that the last moisture fell several days 
ago. Mile upon mile of wheat fields pre- 
sent a luxuriant, velvety growth which 
breaks the drab monotony of the scenery 
along the Santa Fe out of Kansas City. 
The acreage may be reduced, but if pres- 
ent prospects materialize, the Southwest 
is going to raise one of the bumper 
wheat crops of its history. 

Harvey E. Yants. 
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KANSAS-OKLAHOMA 
BAKERS HOLD MEETING 


Oxianoma Crry, Oxra., March 25.— 
(Special Telegram)—“Get your princi- 

les right and the rest is a matter of 
detail,” D. P. Chindblom, vice president 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, said in open- 
ing his address to the annual convention 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation in Oklahoma City March 24. Mr. 
Chindblom, who was one of the featured 
speakers of the meeting, made this quo- 
tation of Napoleon’s applicable to bakers 
by his following remarks, in which he 
said that the baking industry, looking 
into the future, n 
tention to the basis on which it is built, 
the general underlying principles which 
control its operations, and the ethics 
which are practiced in the daily conduct 
of its individual units. 

“All the troubles in business are start- 
ed by the type of men who are either 
dishonest, knowing they are wrong but 
thinking they are powerful enough to 
crush their opposition,” Mr. Chindblom 
ssid, “or they are ignorant of correct 
principles. When a wrong practice is 
tarted the damage is furthered by those 
vho feel that they must meet that form 
of competition and by those who express 
he desire to give their competitors some 
/f their own medicine.” 

The speaker suggested that the baker, 
before taking any action on problems of 
competition, ask himself whether or not 
the proposed action would benefit him in 
permanent, profitable business. He as- 
ailed the practice of premium giving as 
eing detrimental to the industry as a 
whole, giving emphasis to the fact that 
the individual baker’s prosperity is in- 
separably tied up with that of all manu- 
facturers of bread. 

Mr. Chindblom described the progress 
f the baking industry, attributing the 
success of the modern baker to the in- 
creased consumption of commercially 
haked products which has resulted from 
the use of better materials and better 
methods. 

“If the industry is to expand further 
it can do so only | increased consump- 
tion of commercially baked products,” 
Mr. Chindblom said. “If we are going 
to be satisfied to struggle among our- 
selves for the present volume of business, 
plus what normal increase may come, we 
are going to have a merry time. The 
future lies with the institutions that can 
educate the consumer by quality, service 
and constructive building of institutional 
prestige, and not with the baker who un- 
dertakes to bribe his trade by selling 
them on some other commodity which he 
is giving away with his bread.” 

Through all of the speakers’ messages 
ran an undertone which seemed to wel- 
come investigation of the profits of the 
industry, as proposed in Congress re- 
cently. The bakers, large and small, were 
as a unit in their belief that a thorough 
investigation of manufacturing costs 
would entirely disprove charges of prof- 
iteering. 

The convention, which began March 
24, and will continue through March 26, 
is one of the best attended and most in- 
teresting ever held in the Southwest, in 
the opinion of allied tradesmen present. 

The registration is over 200. For the 
first time in several years, a general in- 
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s to pay much at-— 


58 per cent, a slight gain. 


to be plentiful. 





THE WEEK IN MILLING 


Flour output for the week of March 16-22 was a trifle below that of 
the week before, but, in general, not far from average for this season. 
Output reported by the spring wheat mills, in terms of percentage of total 
capacity, ran 47 per cent, one point better than the week before; Kansas- 
Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills, 58 per cent, a three-point 
loss; Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills, 63 per cent, a two- 
point loss; Buffalo 81 per cent, a two-point gain; St. Louis territory un- 
changed at about 50 per cent; North Pacific Coast milling centers about 


Tuesday, March 25, saw a still further break in wheat; in the 18 days 
following the announcement of the tariff increase, Chicago May dropped 
94c, reaching a new low point for the season on March 25. 
July only 14%c over May, and September 2c over, it is clear that the trade 
expects no shortage on the new crop. Winnipeg is now only 4@5c under 
Chicago, and 11@13c under Minneapolis. 


Owing to the continued weakness of feed, flour prices have not fol- 
lowed wheat downward, and while quotations show a wide range, the 
average for all types and grades is only about 5c per bbl below last week, 
or 15@20c below the first of the month. Wheat feeds are down another 
50c per ton, bran having declined about $4 in the past six weeks. 
business in both flour and millfeed is slow, a good deal of it being in 
mixed car lots. The flour export trade continues active, though relatively 
few mills are getting any large share of it. 


With Chicago 


Cash wheat everywhere appears 


New 








terest by Oklahoma bakers in their state 
association has been stimulated, and spe- 
cial train service from various Kansas 
points swelled the number of bakers at- 
tending from that state. 

The meeting started with the usual ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Cargill, of 
Oklahoma City. President L. A. Barnhill 
made the response. S. H. Dalton, Ward 
Baking Co., research products depart- 
ment, was the first speaker, and he based 
his talk mainly on the apparently small 
things which the baker by proper atten- 
tion could utilize to increase his business. 

Carl D. Wilke, 1923 president of the 
Nebraska Bakers’ Association, spoke on 
the relationship between the national and 
state baking associations. As at the 
Nebraska convention at Grand Island in 
January, Mr. Wilke advocated election 
of representatives from all of the state 
associations to the board of governors of 
the American Bakers’ Association. This 
thought was incorporated into the reso- 
lutions which were adopted by the con- 
vention, 

Other speakers were John M. Hartley, 
secretary National Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, A. J. Cripe, vice president of 
the association, George E. Dean, presi- 
dent Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, L. G. Metcalf, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., and Harvey E. Yantis, of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Newt. Dilley, Jr., Dilley Baking Co., 
Herington, Kansas, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for 1924. 

One of the best features of the entire 
meeting was the banquet held on the 
second evening. Ellis Baum, sales man- 
ager of the See Lowe Co., Inc., New 
York, acted as toastmaster. He intro- 
duced an assortment of dialect stories 
which °° the crowd in continual ap- 
plause. r. Baum also acted as cam- 
paign manager for William Marquardt, 
who was opposing Mr. Dilley for presi- 


dent, in a cleverly planned faked elec- 
tion. George Schepps, Schepps’ Bakery, 
Dallas, Texas, was the latter’s spokes- 
man in the campaign. Numerous profes- 
sional entertainers were engaged to ap- 
pear at the banquet. 

Harvey E. Yanris. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Trade Continues Dull and Unsatisfactory— 
Offers of Imported Flour Non- 
competitive 


Lonvon, Enc., March 25.—(Special 








Cable)—The flour trade continues dull 


and unsatisfactory. Offers of imported 
flour are noncompetitive, compared with 
home milled. 

Canadian mills offer top patents at 
36s 3d@36s 9d ($5.45@5.55 per bbl), and 
export patents at 33s 9d@34s 3d ($5.05 
@5.15 per bbl), net, c.i.f., with no busi- 
ness resulting. Australians are slow at 
33s ($4.95 per bbl). Home milled 
straight run is nominally 37s, delivered, 
the actual selling price being equal to 
32s ($4.80 per bbl), c.i.f. 

The Holland market is depressed. 
Hard wheat straights are being offered 
at 16@16.25 florins ($5.25@5.30 per bbl), 
Manitoba patents 16.75 florins ($5.40 per 
bbl), and straights 16.25 florins ($5.30 
per bbl), net, c.if., but these flours are 
unable to compete with home milled at 
16 florins ($5.25 per bbl), delivered. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





The Cuban oe production for 1923- 
24, as estimated by H. A. Himely, of 
Havana, is 4,271,000 short tons, com- 
pared with his final estimate of 4,034,000 
for the 1922-23 crop year. 





Canada’s cheese exports were less in 
1923 than in the preceding year and con- 
siderably less than in pre-war years. 
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PURITY OATS CO. WILL 
OPERATE KEOKUK PLANT 


Cuicaco, Inu, March 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—At a meeting of creditors 
of the American Hominy Co., March 18, 
the Chicago Title & Trust Co., which has 
been receiver with H. L. Fogg, was ap- 
pointed trustee. Creditors ratified the 
sale of the oats plant at Keokuk, Iowa, 
to C. M. and A. H. Rich and their as- 
sociates, which was later ratified by the 
referee in bankruptcy, H. A. Parkin, and 
the sale was approved and ordered by 
the court. With the purchase went the 
plant, purity trademark on all cereal 
products, all patents, all copyrights, 
purity process of manufacture of rolled 
oats, and good-will. 

C. M. Rich, who is in Chicago for a 
few days, stated that he and his asso- 
ciates plan to form a new company to 
be known as the Purity Oats Co., with 
capital stock of $600,000. C. M. Rich 
will be gy and general manager, 
and A. H. Rich vice president and sales 
manager. Headquarters of the new com- 
pany will be at Keokuk, and the owners 
expect to start operation by April 15. 

C. M. and A, H. Rich founded the 
Purity Oats Co. in 1909, selling out to 
the American Hominy Co. in 1919. They 
made Purity the second largest oats 
brand in the country. Practically the 
whole of the Purity office and operating 
force will go with the new company. 

The Keokuk plant has a daily capacity 
of 600 bbls, and the new owners contem- 
plate increasing this during the year. 
The plant was thoroughly remodeled in 
1912, and again in 1916. 

C. M. and A. H. Rich own the con- 
trolling interest in the new company, and 
are not connected in any way with any 
other cereal concern. 

S. O. Werner. 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT — 
AMENDMENT TO BE GIVEN 
PUBLIC HEARING APRIL 3 


Representative Walter H. New- 
ton’s bill amending section 28 of the 
merchant marine act (H.R. 8091), 
which has been referred to the 
House committee on merchant ma- 
rine and fisheries, will be given a 
public hearing, called by the chair- 
man, Representative William S. 
Greene, April 3. 








200 RETAIL STORES COMBINED 

PrirrspurcH, Pa., March 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Sale of the branch stores 
of the S. B. Charters Grocery Co. and 
Huey & Matthews, Inc., to the United 
States Stores System of Delaware, 
brought more than 200 retail establish- 
ments of Pittsburgh and surrounding 
boroughs under control of the new chain 
stores concern. James Huey will be 
manager of the system, with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. The stores will be 

operated on the cash and carry plan. 

C. C. Larus. 





The production of corn in the north 
of Spain is not sufficient to supply the 
demand. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 25. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short patent..........-+-++++05 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent.............++-+++- 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear.......-.--...eeeeeeeee 


Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 


er iii s ets die conn ep sacanessavas 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) 
Red dog 


eee Pe Pe Pee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


Cee ee seer toes stoeseseessess 


Family patent 
whae bates $5.70@6.30 (49’s) 
isco @7.10 


eee free 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.00@ 6.50 $6.35@ 6.90 $....@.... $6.10@ 6.75 -65@ 7.30 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.85@ 7.25 $7.50@ 7.65 $6.40@ 6.70 $6.75@ 7.25 
5.60@ 6.20 5.95@ 6.35 coe @ecee 5.75@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.50 6.05@ 6.35 6.55@ 6.85 6.50@ 7.35 6.10@ 6.40 oseeW cece 
4.20@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.75 ret ere 4.50@ 5.00 5.15@ 5.60 Cove @eovce 5.60@ 6.00 5.20@ 5.90 Ter, Fert 6ap Ue Bane 
5.40@ 6.10 ee eee 5.70@ 6.40 5.50@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.60 6.05@ 6.30 6.50@ 6.75 5.65@ 6.90 6.40@ 6.70 5.75@ 6.25 
4.60@ 5.10 oo @ee 5.05@ 5.60 4.75@ 5.10 5.50@ 6.10 5.65@ 5.90 6.25@ 6.50 eo@eoece 6.10@ 6.40 0ceo@ coce 
4.15@ 4.50 ~ 4.00@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 4.85@ 5.15 edeee see cco cece coeQ@ocee coce@occe Pe 
5.10@ 5.50 cowMocece a 5.40@ 5.90 --@.. 5.35@ 5.60 eae cece 5.75@ 7.00 5.70@ 6.00 7.00@ 7.25 
4.65@ 4.90 Se aoe o-@.. 4.75@ 5.00 o27@.. *4.55@ 4.80 *4.75@ 5.60 5.50@ 6.00 5.40@ 5.70 5.45@ 5.70 
4.10@ 4.30 Fee cscs 4.00@ 4.20 --@.. coee@ecee PY . meee 6.10@ 5.75 coco @oece 3.50@ 4.50 
3.70@ 4.00 3.55@ 3.60 oo@.« owe Bavse ee 4.00@ 4.25 4.45@ 4.65 4.50@ 5.00 ooe@.- rrr, ere 
3.50@ 3.85 3.25@ 3.30 as — en oe 3.50@ 3.75 -@. coe ae — = ee eee 
22.50 @24.50 @22.00 —- co oe Doves - 29.00@30.00 «+++@ 32.50 29.00 @29.50 28.00@29.00 ovee@ ocse 
26.50 @27.00 coee@aucee 23.50@24.25 26.25 @ 26.50 cos Bee cece ocece eoen th spe «+++ @30.50 cocs@Pe cee Soest aces 
26.50 @27.00 eoce @ooce eee cece 26 .50@26.75 oo@.- 32.50 @ 33.00 32.50 @ 33.00 ++++@31.00 ee ere 27.00 @ 29.00 
22.50@ 24.50 22.00 @ 23.50 24.00 @ 24.50 oene Gases --@.. 29.00 @30.00 32.50 @ 33.00 28.50@29.00 27.00 @ 28.00 30.00 @ 32.00 
26.00 @28.00 27.00@28.00 25.00@25.50  28.00@29.00 «e@.. 32.00@33.00 36.50@37.00  34.50@35.00  31.00@32.00 cee eves 
31.00@34.00 33.00 @34.50 core Q@ecce oo ce Devce ~ aPe 38.00@39.00  40.00@ 40.50 +++-@38.00 34.00@35.00 000e «eee 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.15@5.00 (49's) $4.50@5.00 (49's) . eeklene ¢ $6.90 @ 7.50 $5.85 @6.20 
200 o@ oe a Pa 6.85 @7.20 7.60 @ 7.90 6.75 @7.35 
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Wasnincton, D. C.—Millers of the 
country have centered their efforts on 
Washington in the last few days to have 
postponed or set aside the recent order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
making section 28 of the merchant ma- 
rine act operative after May 20, 1924. 
It developed that the position of the 
millers has earnest sympathy within the 
Commission itself. 

In a letter to Senator Ellison D. 
Smith, of South Carolina, chairman of 
the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee, Chairman Hall of the Commission 
admits that the Commission’s order 
which, under the certification of the 
Shipping Board, gives the advantage of 
low export and import rates to flour 
only when it moves in American bot- 
toms, will prove a serious handicap to 
American millers. He goes further, 
however, and declares that the effect 
will likely be to concentrate most of 
the shipping at New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Norfolk, to the detriment 
of all other ports. 

The letter points out that the Com- 
mission was powerless under the mer- 
chant marine act to do otherwise than 
to order section 28 into effect upon the 
certification of the Shipping Board that 
shipping was adequate to take care of 
all traffic except grain. 

Chairman Hall said that the Commis- 
sion had on several occasions called the 
attention of leaders in Congress to the 
effect which might result from applying 
section 28, which has been suspended soon 
after the passage of the merchant ma- 
rine act. 


AMENDMENT INTRODUCED 


Representative Walter H. Newton, 
of Minnesota, introduced an amend- 
ment to section 28 on March 20, and 
said that if he could not get early ac- 
tion he would seek to bring about the 
repeal of the entire section, which was 
intended to build up the American mer- 
chant marine by confining special im- 
port and export rates over the railroads 
to and from ports to traffic carried to 
or from ports in American vessels. 

Conferences have been held here by 
officers of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, including A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary, F. H. Price, export agent, 
and James C. Jeffery, commerce coun- 
sel, with a view to asking that the 
order of the Commission be held in abey- 
ance until the millers can be granted a 
hearing. Other interests, it is under- 
stood, will join in similar efforts, but 
Chairman Hall’s letter makes it clear 
that in his opinion the Commission is 
without authority to question the action 
of the Shipping Board, which certified 
that the time was ripe for applying the 
section. 

CHAIRMAN HALL’s VIEWS 


Taking up then the protests of the 
millers, Chairman Hall says: 

“The recent certification of the Ship- 
ping Board excepts grain but not grain 
products or other articles usually sub- 
ject to grain or grain products rates, 
and therefore the above described diffi- 
culties with respect to transit grain 
products will probably be encountered 
when the lifting of the suspension of 
section 28 becomes effective. 

“There has always been a close rela- 
tionship between the rates on grain and 
on its products. To except grain and 
not grain products means that, while the 
former may still move to the ports on 
export rates, flour and other products 
will take export rates lower than the 
domestic basis only when shipments are 
moved beyond the port in American bot- 
toms. 

“Presumably, the effect of this will be 
to handicap American millers in compe- 
tition with foreign millers buying Amer- 
ican grain, as the latter will be able to 
take advantage of any low ocean rates 
offered by vessels under flags other than 
American, while the former will not, 
unless domestic grain rates to the ports 
be reduced to the export basis. This, as 
above stated, it is very unlikely the car- 
riers will do, and the Commission can 
require such a revision only in a federal 








MILLERS SEEK TO SET ASIDE 
NEW EXPORT RATE ON FLOUR 


proceeding after full hearings, and then 
only if the domestic rates are shown to 
be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful.” 
. On the other hand, the position of 
the Shipping Board is that the use of 
section 28 will do away with the present 
foreign discriminations against Ameri- 
can shipping. The complaint is that nu- 
merous practices are in effect at foreign 
ports—particularly in England and 
Japan—which work to the disadvantage 
of American ships. 

Opposition to the order is coming 
from sources other than millers. For- 
eign governments, notably Great Brit- 
ain, Japan and the Netherlands, declare 
that section 28 is in contravention of 
certain treaties, and that the Shipping 
Board should have been compelled to 
consult the State department before ask- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for an order putting section 28 into 
effect. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 


SHIPPING BOARD’S ORDER 
ON SEC. 28 EXPLAINED BY 
VICE CHAIRMAN PLUMMER 


The following address was delivered by 
E. C. Plummer, vice chairman United 
States Shipping Board, before the Pro- 
peller Club of the Port of New York at 
a luncheon held at the Railway Club, 
30 Church Street, New York City, 
March 5: 

The merchant marine act of 1920 pro- 
vides that railroads shall make no re- 
duced rates on through shipments of ex- 
ports or imports, unless the vessels upon 
which the goods are to be carried to for- 
eign ports, or upon which they have been 
brought into the United States from for- 
eign ports, are American. 

This section of the law would have 
gone into effect more than three years 
ago, had not the Shipping Board caused 
its suspension. 

The board’s action in causing this sus- 
pension was necessitated by the fact that 
in 1920 we had not sufficient American 
tonnage adequately to serve the trade of 
this country. With the completion of 
our World War fleet and the establish- 
ment of efficient ocean services under our 
flag, that condition disappeared. For 
more than two years there has been ade- 
quate service by American shipping for 
the foreign trade of this country. 

The board, however, continued to hold 
section 28 of this law in suspension in 
order to give our competitors every op- 
portunity to adjust themselves to the 
active presence of American ships, to 
give the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ample time to make such rearrange- 
ments as might be required to perfect 
the railroad rate system of this country 
so that all United States ports might 
enjoy equally those advantages accruing 
from low export and import rates when 
American ships were employed, and to 
demonstrate fully the ability of Ameri- 
can vessels to handle the bulk of our 
foreign commerce. 

Here it is important to make clear 
exactly what the recent action of the 
Shipping Board in connection with this 
section 28 means. It is not an aggressive 
movement on the part of the board. On 
the contrary the board merely has with- 
drawn its suspending certificate, and per- 
mitted the law to go into effect in ac- 
cordance with the mandate of Congress. 
In reality it is Congress that is acting 
now—not the Shipping Board. 

This procedure of the board, having a 
tendency to benefit American shipping, 
will of course be subject to all sorts 
of unfair criticisms. Among those al- 
ready appearing is one to the effect that 
there will not be sufficient American ton- 
nage properly to care for our traffic. 
This claim is merely a profession of 
ignorance. 

There is nothing in the law now per- 
mitted to become active which prevents 
any or all of the exports and imports 
of this country travelling in foreign 
ships. If an exporter prefers to use a 
foreign ship, that is his privilege. If 
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his love for the foreigner is such that he 
wants his imported goods delivered to 
him by alien craft, there is nothing in 
section 28 to deprive him of that pleas- 
ure. The only changed condition pro- 
duced by the release of this law is that 
if his through shipments are handled by 
American vessels he gets a lower railroad 
rate for such goods, when they are being 
brought from the interior to the sea- 
board, or are being carried from the sea- 
board to interior points, than he can get 
if he patronizes foreign ships. 

There will be just as much tonnage 
available with section 28 active as there 
is with section 28 passive, but a lower 
railroad rate will be available for patrons 
of American ships. This lower railroad 
rate will help fill American vessels now 
sailing partly empty, and thus reduce 
ship losses without increasing ship rates. 

Another claim is that this section will 
upset our railroad rate structure. The 
claim is absurd but, like so many other 
claims affecting American shipping, it is 
boldly made either because of ignorance 
on the part of the claimer or assumed 
ignorance on the part of the claimee. 

Some of our ports already have export 
and import rates. They are ready to 
do business now. Therefore it is neces- 
sary merely to establish similar rates at 
other ports to put all the ports of this 
country on an equality. Such action in 
no way affects established rate struc- 
tures, because it does not change them 
in the least. It merely provides for a 
lower rate on through shipments, to and 
from foreign ports, handled by American 
vessels. 

This rate might be arrived at by mere- 
ly providing for, say, a 10 per cent re- 

uction from domestic rates. That sim- 
ple change certainly would not affect the 
general rate structure, but it would give 
a financial reason for patronizing Ameri- 
can vessels in our foreign trade, and 
solve the problem without resort to “high- 
er mathematics.” 

But even if important changes were 
involved, even if rates would need to be 
readjusted, this cannot affect the fact 
that Congress has issued its mandate. 
That mandate cannot be disregarded or 
defeated by any administrative depart- 
ment of the government merely because 
it involves work. 

Some of those who always are search- 
ing for obstacles to throw in the way of 
any attempt to aid American shipping 
are advising that hearings should be held 
before this section of the law goes into 
effect. There is nothing to hear. Con- 
gress enacted that this preference should 
be given to American ships. Now that 
the Shipping Board has withdrawn its 
suspending order, the law automatically 
goes into effect. 

It will be recalled that more than a 
year ago the board held public hearings 
in different parts of the country to sat- 
isfy itself as to transportation facilities 
and to give exporters and importers full 
opportunity to prepare for this im- 
provement. It did not ask the people to 
come to it; it went to them. There is 
no excuse for further delay. 

During the two years the board has 
held section 28 in suspense its operating 
department has co-operated in every way 
with foreign ships. It has entered into 
and faithfully respected the terms of all 
rate conferences. It has provided an 
abundance of tonnage and given all ship- 
pers every opportunity to patronize 
American craft on the same terms as of- 
fered by the foreigner. It has given a 
two-year test to that threadbare assev- 
eration that ocean commerce is free to 
all, and equal service will mean an equal 
share of the business. 

As a net result of this very thorough 
test we find that our ships last year han+ 
dled but 24 per cent of our transoceanic 
exports and but 17 per cent of our cor- 
responding imports—the percentages are 
even lower today. 

It is sug ted by some that if Ameri- 
cans wou y thew the same preferences 
for home ships that foreigners show for 
theirs, section 28 would not be required. 
With equal logic it might be said that if 
all the people in New York would show a 
due respect for law there could be a ma- 
terial reduction in the number of police- 
men employed here. 

One trouble with both these proposi- 
tions is that they ignore existing facts. 
But the greatest fault with this propo- 
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sition that we try to get along without 
aid for our ships is that it overlooks the 
main purpose of the merchant marine act 
of 1920. The end sought to be attained 
by that law is an American merchant 
marine privately owned, not that the gov- 
ernment should continue to run ships and 
the public keep paying their losses. 

Now it costs more to operate a ship 
under the American flag than it does un- 
der foreign flags. Since the statement 
of P. A. S. Franklin that “The Minne 
kada is costing us twice as much in 
wages under the American flag as under 
the British flag, and she has not a singl:, 
solitary advantage,” there is less foolish 
denial of that fact than theretofore. But 
its i aportance is sometimes forgotten. 

Section 28 is designed to help over- 
come this handicap. It is the same pro- 
vision of law which did so much to give 
Germany her great merchant marine. No 
nation rais the question of treaty 
rights while Germany was enjoying the 
advantages of this legislation. Germany 
realized its value and proceeded to use it. 
It will be interesting to note what att’- 
tude will be assumed now that the Unite:! 
States is to be the beneficiary. It wii! 
be indeed a remarkable incident if sem'- 
Americans let an opportunnity like thi 
go by without raising an objecting voic« 

Once more let me recall this fact 
Congress has declared its aim to be ; 
merchant marine sufficient to handle ; 
major portion of the foreign commerce 
of the United States. It has recognized 
that only by government aid can such a 
merchant fleet be maintained. “By the 
act of 1920 it provided certain aids for 
the merchant ships of this country. Sec- 
tion 28 is one of those aids. It is law, 
and as law should be enforced. The 
Shipping Board now has done its part 
to have it enforced. 


MILL’S EXPORT MANAGER 
CHALLENGES CLAIM OF 
ADEQUATE SHIP SERVICE 


R. F. Bausman, export manager Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., has prepared the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to section 28 
of the merchant marine act, for presenta- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: 

The statement of the Shipping Board 
that service to foreign ports is adequate 
is challenged by flour millers and ex- 
porters. They declare that there are 
only a few ports to which there is a 
sufficient number of United States ships 
in service or sailings frequent enough to 
meet the needs of present day export 
trade and that, after May 20, when the 
railroad companies are required to charge 
higher freight rates to the seaboard, it 
will unfairly discriminate against flour. 

Department of Commerce statistics re- 
port an increase in flour exports for 1923, 
but a careful analysis will show that the 
gain is chiefly found in exports from the 
Pacific Coast. The flour shipments from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for 1923 were 
very little larger than in 1913, whereas 
Canadian flour exports for the same 
years from these ports show an increase 
of over 100 per cent. Our competition 
in foreign markets is with Canadian and 
foreign milled flour. 

Shipments through Canadian ports will 
not be affected by the provisions of sec- 
tion 28, and Canadian flour will continue 
to enjoy present export rail rates when 
shipped in foreign ships from Canadian 
ports; therefore flour exporters maintain 
that American flour cannot be sold suc- 
cessfully in competition with Canadian 
flour for shipment to those ports where 
our American shipping service is inade- 
quate—and they will still be compelled 
to ship flour in foreign bottoms to many 
ports to meet the requirements of pres- 
ent day export trade. 

Since seen wheat has arbitrarily been 
exempted from the provisions of this sec- 
tion, United States flour cannot compete 
successfully with flour milled abroad 
from American wheat, because the very 
inadequate service to many foreign ports 
forces the exporter to pay a much hi 
rate to the seaboard than is char, on 

the raw material when it is necessary to 
ship flour over foreign lines. 

American flour competes with foreign 
milled flour in nearly every European 
market—successfully, under fair and 
normal conditions, but unsuccessfully 
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:. when for any reason these competitors 


are able to obtain cheap wheat and man- 
ufacture their own flour at lower costs 
than American mills can produce it. 
Nine months ago, when freights were 
searce and Atlantic steamship lines, both 
American and foreign, were carrying 
wheat at much lower rates than flour, 
American millers had a difficult time of 
it and our flour sales, consequently, suf- 
fered. Any change in the relationship 
between wheat and flour rates is imme- 
diately reflected in export sales, 

The Shipping Board has overlooked the 
fact that grain and grain products are 
universally classed together in the rail- 
way tariffs of this country. Congress, 
in the framing of our present tariff laws, 
recognized that wheat and flour must be 
treated alike, and in placing a duty on 
wheat a compensatory duty was levied 
ov flour. President Coolidge, in his re- 
ent proclamation raising the duty on 
wheat to 42¢c per bu, also increased the 
duty on flour, in order to maintain the 
proper relationship between these two 
commodities. The United States Ship- 
ying Board, however, exempts wheat 
from the terms of section 28, and the 
interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces that all flour exported in for- 
eign vessels after May 20 must pay a 
uch higher freight rate to the sea- 
poard than wheat going to the same 
markets. 

Assuming that present ocean freight 
rates are in effect on May 20, the rate 
on wheat from Chicago to Liverpool will 
remain at 38c per 100 lbs, but the rate 
on flour will advance from 45c, the pres- 
ent rate, to 52c, when exported in foreign 
bottoms. The natural suggestion is— 
after May 20 why not ship the flour in 
American vessels? Unfortunately there 
are no American boats in the New York- 
Liverpool service, and services from Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Baltimore are not 
adequate. 

Nothing the British government could 
do short of placing a tariff on imported 
flour or actually prohibiting imports 
would do more to keep United States 
flour out of that country than this action 
of our own government. The Conserva- 
tive party in England recently lost the 
election because it asked for a tariff on 
imports. Now our own Shipping Board 
requests the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to practically place an export tax 
on all flour that for various reasons must 
be exported via English lines to British 
markets. It is doubtful if the cities of 
Montreal and St. John could think of 
anything that would more successfully 
divert flour through their ports for, due 
to the proposed tariff change, a large 
volume of Canadian flour now being ex- 
ported from Portland, Boston and New 
York will naturally go to Canadian 
ports, which are free from this unfair 
discrimination. 

Where there is inadequate American 
service to certain ports, flour must be ex- 
ported via other lines, or when buyers 
make the shipment in certain steamers 
a condition of their contract—and that 
is the buyer’s privilege—the flour must 
be routed as ordered. It is evident that 
these features of the flour trade, which 
are most elementary, are given no con- 
sideration by the Shipping Board, for 
they say that the service of American 
boats to all of our most important flour 
markets is adequate. 

As flour is exported from United 
States ports to about 90 different coun- 
tries and territorial divisions, most of 
which will be affected by the provisions 
of section 28, it is impossible, within the 
limits of this article, to discuss the situ- 
ation as it affects each market. How- 
ever, the advertised sailings of United 
States and foreign lines between March 
17 and April 19 from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore to most of 
the important flour ports gives a correct 
indication of the general situation: 

To Liverpool there is no American flag 
service from New York, and only lim- 
ited sailings from other ports. To Lon- 
don, four of the eight ships scheduled 
to sail discharge their freight at Tilbury, 
31 miles from London. To Glasgow there 
is no American service from New York. 
To Manchester there are no American 
sailings from New York. To Leith there 
is no American service from New York; 
boats from other ports are unsatisfac- 
tory, as they call first at London. 
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To Hamburg there is no regular 
American service from New York, Phil- 
adelphia or Baltimore. Two of the Ham- 
burg lines operate both American and 
foreign flag ships, and freight bookings 
must necessarily be made without knowl- 
edge as to what ships will carry the 
freight and, consequently, two inland 
freight rates must be reckoned with. 

As for the smaller ports of Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway and Finland, the Ameri- 
can service is admittedly inadequate; sat- 
isfactory service is not provided to more 
than eight out of some 70 ports. When 
a premium in price is necessarily de- 
manded for flour shipped in foreign ves- 
sels, the importers in these Scandinavian 
markets will naturally buy most of their 
flour from Canadian mills for shipment 
from St. John and Montreal via the same 
lines that are now carrying flour from 
New York. 

In the Brazil trade the situation will 
be very unsatisfactory. There are six 
American sailings scheduled, but the 
boats only go to two ports, to only one 
of which is any flour being exported. 
The good American service to Rio de 
Janeiro is well patronized, but foreign 
lines must be used to ship flour to the 
remaining 15 ports. 

Due to the hand-to-mouth buying pol- 
icy that is followed by European import- 


QUESTION OF NEGLIGENCE 
IS CHIEF CONSIDERATION 
IN DEMURRAGE DECISION 


Burrato, N. Y., March 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—One of the most important 
court decisions relative to grain ship- 
ments that has ever been made was re- 
corded here in the case of the Consoli- 
dated Coastwise Co. against P. N. Gray 
& Co. A jury which heard the case de- 
liberated eight hours before returning a 
verdict of no cause of action, thus giv- 
ing the defendant a victory. 

The case is the outgrowth of delay to 
the steamer Inland which loaded grain 
at Buffalo on June 1, 1922, arriving in 
Montreal four days later. Because of 
congestion in the Montreal district the 
steamer was not unloaded until June 13. 

Neither the contract nor the bill of 
lading contained a dispatch guaranty, 
but attorneys for the plaintiff contended 
it was not necessary to have this included 
therein as a matter of law. After hear- 
ing much evidence, Justice Taylor, who 
heard the case, charged the jurymen to 
base their finding on whether the defend- 
ant had done what it could to expedite 
unloading. 

After eight hours of deliberation the 
jurors decided there was insufficient evi- 
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ers under present conditions, most of the 
purchases are small, and therefore ship- 
ments must be prompt and _ frequent. 
Conditions in the export trade require 
the shipper to use the boat that is in 
the position stipulated under the terms 
of the order in hand. e 

In many important trade routes most 
of the American ships are freighters, 
whereas foreign lines in the same service 
operate many fast passenger boats. 
Flour is sold directly in competition with 
wheat, and is subject to all of its price 
fluctuations; consequently, foreign buyers 
try to have their shipments made by the 
fastest boats, for, due to rapid changes 
in prices and in exchange, a few days’ 
delay often means serious losses to im- 
porters. The exporting miller today must 
sell “service” as well as flour. 

We are today in a buyer’s market. To 
sell successfully for export, United 
States millers must satisfy the buyers 
on three points—price, quality and serv- 
ice. Price depends upon our being able 
to secure the same freight rates to the 
seaboard as Canadian competitors and 
to meet the competition of foreign mill- 
ers. Service is dependent upon frequent 
and regular sailings to all ports, and 
upon the same complete freedom for the 
shipper in routing freight that is enjoyed 
by competitive Canadian millers and 
grain exporters. 

Millers and exporters now have flour 
on their books for shipment after May 
20, a good part of which must be ex- 
ported in foreign ships; importers abroad 
will soon be buying quite generally for 
June and July shipment. Whether or 

(Continued on page 1340.) 


dence of negligence on the defendant’s 
part to warrant the damages sought. 

Many similar cases are pending, and 
to have definite precedent established, 
the case just tried probably will be car- 
ried to the highest court in the state to 
establish as a point of law that there is 
no necessity of demurrage clauses or 
provision for delay in charters or bills 
of lading, and that damages cannot be 
obtained except where it is shown the 
delay is the result of negligence on the 
part of those corresponding to the de- 
fendant in this particular case, 

This is the first case of this kind tried 
in the state courts since 1886, and its 
final disposition will have a very im- 
portant effect on similar actions both 
pending and future. The plaintiff will 
seek to have a new trial ordered, and 
through it to obtain the damages sought, 
while the defendant will seek to have 
the verdict upheld. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





FIRE DAMAGES HISTORIC 
MILL NEAR EDINBURGH 


Gtascow, Scot.anp, March 5.—Boag’s 
mill, near Edinburgh, which forms a link 
with the Jacobite rebellion in 1745, was 
gutted by fire a few days ago. This was 
undoubtedly one of the most picturesque 
building on the outskirts of the historic 
town. As a mill, the premises had a 
checkered career. Until recently it was 
producing “wood flour” for use in high 
explosives. Before that, at different 
periods, it was used as a snuff mill, a 
cloth mill, a meal mill and a flour mill. 

It is recorded that it was the first 
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building in which Scottish bank notes 
were manufactured. As far back as 
200 years ago it was known as Gray’s 
mill. To this day water runs under the 
same old wheel as at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century drove the ma- 
chinery for the manufaclure of the pa- 
per on which the Scottish bank notes 
were printed. 

Prince Charles Edward Stuart, in the 
1745 rising, marched his troops on the 
west side of Edinburgh and halted at 
the old mill, from which he sent an ulti- 
matum to the lord provost of Edinburgh 
demanding the surrender of the city. 
The next night Prince Charlie entered 
the city as a victor, and took up resi- 
dence at Holyrood Palace. 


— 


AMBITIOUS BROKERAGE PLAN 





St. Louis Broker Solicits Accounts of Flour 
Mills to Combat Concentrated Buy- 
ing of Large Bakeries 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Joseph T. Newell, a 
St. Louis broker, last week mailed to 
millers of this territory and in the 
Southwest a circular letter soliciting 
their accounts with a view to selling their 
flour to six large bakeries and to chain 
store distributors. In his letter Mr. 
Newell implied that, through represent- 
ing 50 or 60 important mills, he would be 
able to serve as an instrument in com- 
bating the price advantage secured by 
large buyers through concentration. 

His communication follows: “I have 
had in mind a proposition for the past 
year that I think will appeal to and 
interest you. I believe that it is pos- 
sible for me to secure the agency of 50 
or 60 mills located in Kansas, Kansas 
City and St. Louis to act as their sell- 
ing agent to the large baking trade. 

“For the past two or three years keen 
competition for the large business of 
this country has almost wrecked the 
milling industry; large baking interests 
and chain stores are amalgamating and 
extending their operations into new ter- 
ritory, thereby broadening their buying 
power and lessening the selling power 
of the miller. Something must be done 
to combat this, and I am putting this 
before you with the hope that I will se- 
cure the selling agency to represent the 
mills in the sale of their flour to about 
six large bakers and chain stores. 

“At the present time, one of the 
large bakers has a broker in this market 
buying flour on his own terms, and the 
terms are rather drastic, which almost 
no miller can live up to without suffer- 
ing a reclamation of some sort. I un- 
derstand also that there are buying 
agencies established in New York and 
Chicago. If these large interests con- 
tinue to combine as they are, they will 
be buying flour from the miller at cost 
and less, as they have been doing the 
past two or three years. 

“IT have secured the consent of some 
of the mills who think the plan is feas- 
ible, and if my proposition appeals to 
you, and you are willing to let me han- 
dle your account on a dc per bbl bro- 
kerage basis, I would be very much 
pleased to hear from you.” 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





MERGE KANSAS CROP REPORTS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Co-operation be- 
tween the Kansas state board of agri- 
culture and the United State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in gathering and 
publishing crop statistics, so as to elimi- 
nate duplication of this service, is un- 
der consideration, an = annoiun t 
from Topeka says. Similar arrangements 
have been made in Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and a number of other states. 
J. C. Mohler, secretary state board of 
agriculture, said the April report on the 
condition of wheat probably would be a 
joint report of the two agencies. 

Mr. Mohler’s crop reports have in the 
past become a standard among millers 
and grain dealers. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





CREDIT BANK DEBENTURES SOLD 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The sale of two 
new issues of intermediate credit bank 
debentures, aggregating $7,500,000, has 
been completed by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. Both issues bear interest 
at 41% per cent. One series of $1,000,000 
matures in two years, and the other, of 
$6,500,000, in six months. 
Cartes C. Hart, 
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“FIXED WHEAT PRICE PROPAGANDA” 





Department of Agriculture’s Statement Showing Baker’s Share of Bread Price 
Is Declared to Have Been Put Out as Argument 
for McNary-Haugen Bill 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A statement is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture 
on March 17, showing that the baker re- 
ceives by far the larger part of the 
price of a loaf of bread, is interpreted 
as an ingenious effort to justify some 
sort of price fixing legislation by arguing 
that the baking industry is able to ab- 
sorb an increase in the price of wheat 
without raising the price of bread. 

This statement is believed to have been 
put out by the department to answer 
those persons in Congress and out who 
complain that the McNary-Haugen ex- 
port corporation bill if enacted into law 
would result in increases in bread prices. 

“Fixed wheat price propaganda” is the 
manner in which the statement was de- 
scribed by an influential member of the 
baking industry who was in Washington 
last week. 

“It needs only logical thought to carry 
one from this material put out by the 
Department of Agriculture to the de- 
partment’s stand in favor of a price 
fixing bill which would increase the price 
of wheat by at least 50c bu, an increase 
which certainly would have to be reflect- 
ed on to the consumer,” he said. “The 
department is apparently trying to build 
up in the public mind the impression that 
bakers’ profits are now so large that 
they could absorb the proposed increases 
in the price of wheat. 

“But careful analysis of the statement 
shows that the department found no 
such profits being taken by the bakers. 
It refers to costs, but not to profits. 
Bakers’ costs are larger today than be- 
fore the war, just as all other manu- 
facturing costs are greater, and bakers’ 
profits, per loaf, are so small that even 
the department, in its eagerness to sup- 
port price fixing legislation, has been 
unable to use them to show the possibil- 
ity of absorption of higher wheat prices 
by the baking industry. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture infers this to be 
possible, but studiously avoids reference 
to figures on profits to prove what the 
statement implies. 

“The baking industry has been sub- 
jected to a mass of slander recently, of 
which this statement is probably the 
least vicious. One late attack compared 
the prices per pound paid by consumers 
of bread in America with those paid by 
consumers of British bread. No com- 
parison could be more unfair. The con- 
sumer of high grade American bread, 
made in sanitary bakeries from the 
choicest of wheat, would refuse, at what- 
ever the price, to eat the average bread 
produced in England. The two articles 
are so dissimilar that they deserve to 
be called by different names. Yet the 
spokesman for a United States senator 
compares the prices to the disadvantage 
of the American baker, as if the bread 
in America and in England were of the 
same quality. 

“The baking industry in America con- 
sists of a great number of firms, the 
survivals of the tightest kind of compe- 
tition. If any one of them, operating 
in any locality, attempted to charge un- 
reasonable prices for its product, it 
would have killing opposition within a 
short time. Certain large baking con- 
cerns have succeeded because of the effi- 
ciencies of large scale bread manufac- 
ture. In other words, they have suc- 
ceeded because, through large output, 
they could profitably produce bread at 
less per loaf, and of higher quality, than 
aaah the small bakery. Were these 
large firms to attempt large or unrea- 
sonable profits, the very element which 
enabled them to build up and _ thrive 
would be taken away, and their business 
would be lost to competition operating 
within a narrower margin. 

“So the fallacy of ‘bakery trust’ talk 
is exposed. Indeed, even beyond straight 
commercial competition is the competi- 
tion of the housewife herself, were bak- 
ery profits as large as some people say 
and other people infer. She is the ever 
present potential competitor of the 
bakery, and you may be sure she buys 
bakery bread now because it is more 





desirable, in price as well as quality, 
than her home product would be.” 


Cuartes C, Hart. 


McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
MEETS WITH VIGOROUS 
OPPOSITION OF MILLERS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The millers of 
the country, who some weeks ago were 
manifesting but small concern about the 
McNary-Haugen export corporation bill, 
have within the last 10 days redoubled 
their efforts to accomplish its defeat. 
More careful study has convinced them 
that such machinery as the bill proposes 
to set up would irreparably injure the 
milling industry and do quite as much 
harm to the wheat grower. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, appeared before the 
House committee on agriculture, March 
19, in opposition to the measure. Other 
millers were present at the hearing, in- 
cluding Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va., chairman of the Fed- 
eration committee on legislation; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, and W. V. Hamilton, 
of William Hamilton & Son, Caledonia, 
N. ¥. 

The arguments of the millers against 
the bill were presented by Mr. Husband. 
He declared that the appropriation of 
money from the public treasury for any 
industry is wrong; that the bill is wrong 
in its inception and provisions, as it 
puts the United States government, 
through a commission, in the grain busi- 
ness for an indefinite period. 

“Under its provisions,” he said, “mill- 
ers would be deprived of facilities for 
protective hedging. Lacking such fa- 
cilities, the millers would experience diffi- 
culties in securing necessary bank loans. 
The proposal to export wheat at the 
world price would immediately destroy 
the foreign market for American flour, 
wheat for which would be bought in the 
United States at the ‘ratio’ price, much 
higher than the world price. Selling 
surplus wheat abroad at the world price 
and wheat in the United States at a 
higher, or ratio, price, would penalize 
the consumer in the United States in 
favor of the foreign consumer. With 
the authority granted the commission 
to change the price every 30 days, if nec- 
essary, millers would purchase wheat 
only for actual needs to cover flour as 
sold, thus depriving the wheat growers 
of a daily market for wheat which he 
now enjoys. 

“There is danger of conferring too 
much authority on the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture who, under the provisions of 
the bill, becomes the chairman of the 
commission and of ‘he export corpora- 
tion, whose board is made up of men 
suggested to the President by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and Secretary of 
Commerce. The bill also gives the Presi- 
dent authority to have the Secretary of 
Agriculture make investigations of the 
tariff on agricultural products if he de- 
sires to do so, although the Tariff Com- 
mission is now organized to carry on 
such investigations. With all of the ad- 
ditional authority this bill confers on the 
Secictary of Agriculture he would hold 
more power than the President.” 

Mr. Husband objected, he said, to the 
government, either directly or through a 
commission, engaging in the grain busi- 
ness, and to giving a commission au- 
thority to engage in the milling business 
as conferred under section 232 of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. He said that 
every time the government had become 
involved in private industry the industr 
had suffered. Recent examples, he said, 
were the action of the Shipping Board 
in certifying that steamship facilities 
were now adequate to take care of all 
exports except wheat, resulting in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission nam- 
ing May 20, 1924, as the date when sec- 
tion 28 of the merchant marine act 
would become operative. The fault of 
this order, he pointed out, was in includ- 





ing flour in its provision while excluding 
its competitor, wheat. 

The recent tariff change ordering a re- 
duction in the tariff on wheat feeds, he 
said, gave the Canadian miller an added 
advantage in competing for foreign 
trade in flour. 

At a previous hearing before the com- 
mittee, Charles J. Brand, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who, it ap- 
pears, drafted the McNary-Haugen bill, 
made a statement which was interpreted 
in some quarters as indicating that he 
had discussed the McNary-Haugen bill 
with 15 directors of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, some of whom were 
at least “relatively favorable.” 

Mr. Husband asked Mr. Brand to 
state to the committee when such con- 
ference was held, who were present, and 
so on, which brought out that Mr. 
Brand referred to a conference with 
directors of the Federation at Chicago, 
Nov. 2, 1923, when discussion was had 
on Secretary Wallace’s plan to pur- 
chase $50,000,000 worth of surplus wheat 
and export it. Mr. Husband then read 
into the record that Mr. Brand’s earlier 
statement had no reference to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. 

Following his statement Mr. Husband 
was subjected to a severe cross-examina- 
tion by the chairman of the committee 
and other active proponents of the bill. 
Statements were read from hearings on 
the Lever bill in 1919 which were inter- 
preted to convey the impression that 
millers had asked for and had been al- 
lowed what was called a “subsidy” in 
the law as passed. Statements were 
read from reports of government agen- 
cies which carried insinuations that dur- 
ing the war the millers were profiteers. 

Mr. Husband, out of his experience 
with the Food Administration, told the 
committee that audits were made of 
mills following the period of Food Ad- 
ministration control, and all profits above 
the allowable 25 per cent per bbl were 
paid back to the government through the 
Grain Corporation. 

Numerous questions were directed to 
Secretary Husband to draw him into 
saying that the millers would welcome 
an opportunity to enter into an agree- 
ment with a commission created by the 
MeNary-Haugen bill to grind surplus 
wheat into flour for export. He con- 
sistently maintained his position that the 
millers would not give sympathetic con- 
sideration to any plan which put the gov- 
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ernment into business, either direct or 
by a commission, and regardless of 
whether the business was grain, clothing 
or any other industry. 

The bill will not be taken up in the 
Senate for another week at least. As 
the bill stands, there are not enouyvh 
votes to pass it in the Senate, but a 
compromise is being worked out to brinz 
to the support of the bill a number of 
southern Democratic senators who o))- 
ject to the protective tariff features «f 
the measure. 

Cuartes C, Harr. 





DELEGATES TO MEETING IN ROME 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Preside:t 
has recommended an appropriation .f 
$10,045 to cover expenses of nine de 
gates to the General Assembly of tic 
International Institute of Agriculture \t 
Rome in May, and an appropriation | f 
$5,000 to cover expenses incurred in «:|- 
mitting Hawaii, the Philippines, Por'o 
Rico and the Virgin Islands to the i:- 
stitute. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





MR. LONSDALE IN WASHINGTON 
Wasninoton, D. C.—Charles W. Lon 
dale, president Simonds-Shields-Lonsda': 
Grain Co., Kansas City, who was ji 
Washington for several days last wee! 
gave considerable time to a study of th 
legislative situation relating to the Mc 
Nary-Haugen bill. He also held som 
consultations with officials regarding th: 
recent order of the Interstate Commerc: 
Commission putting section 28 of the 

merchant marine act into effect. 


Cuartes C. Harr. 





FATHER OF 7 BAKER BROTHERS 
OBSERVES 75TH BIRTHDAY 
Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Michael A. Baker, 
father of the 7 Baker Bros., on March 
16 celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday 
anniversary with a family reunion at the 
home of his son, William H. Baker. Al! 
of the sons and an only daughter wer 
present with the 22 grandchildren, mak 
ing a merry party. Mr. Baker received 
a number of handsome gifts. He wa 
born in Germany, and for more than 5( 
years was engaged in the baking busi 
ness in the West End, Pittsburgh. H: 
is one of the oldest bakers in the state. 
and is daily at the plant operated by the 
7 Baker Bros. 
C. C. Larus. 








MILLERS’ ORGANIZATIONS OPPOSE 
INCREASE IN MINIMUM CARLOADS 


Millers’ organizations throughout the West are preparing to oppose with all 
possible vigor the proposal of the Western Trunk Line Committee and the South- 


40,000 to 60,000 Ibs. 


* western Freight Bureau to increase the minimum carload on mill products from 


The first notice of the intention of the carriers to revive this long disputed 
question was in docketing it for consideration at forthcoming meetings of the two 
committees named. This notice was promptly followed by protests from millers, 
who, through their associations, have given notice of intention to appear at hearings 


to be called for a later date at Chicago and St. Louis. 
e, with the support of other ee has appealed direct to 
western trunk and southwestern 


Millers’ Lea 
executives o 
drawn from the docket. 


Meantime, the Southwestern 


ines asking that the item be with- 


The effort of the carriers to secure an increase in the carload minimum on flour 


is apparently a continuing one. 


When the period of high minimums under Food 


Administration regulations came to an end, the railways sought to have it continued 


under normal conditions. 
permit. 


This the Interstate Commerce Commission refused to 


From time to time since then discussion of the matter has been revived, but no 


serious effort has been made to secure a higher minimum. 


It is presumed that at 


this time it is the purpose of the carriers to force the issue as a measure of car 


conservation. 


Millers hold that this excuse will not serve because, in the unprece- 


dented tonnage of the past 12 months, there has been nothing even approaching a 
car shortage, and all traffic throughout the country is moving with normal expedition. 


Millers are prepared to show that the 1923 avera 


flour carload in the territory 


included in the present discussion was 53,000 Ibs, only 7,000 less than the minimum 


now proposed by the carriers. 


wide an 


An advance in the minimum would, therefore, be a 
general disturbance of trade customs and practices, with only a slight gain 


in car loading for the benefit of the carriers, 
In making their case the millers will point out that distributors representing 




















90 per cent of the total buyers of mill products now take cars of approximately 
40,000 lbs loading, and that practically the whole of the mixed car trade is for 
minimum cars. All of these buyers would be inconvenienced by the larger carload 
rule, while many would be forced to discontinue carload buying and buy through 
jobbers, creating a material advance in distribution expenses. On the other hand, 
it will be shown that more than half the flour tonnage is heavily loaded, and that 
millers have co-operated fully by loading all possible cars to the heaviest weight 
they can. This is particularly true of the larger mills and those at terminals, and 
applies to all flour destined to larger bakers and generally to trade throughout 
central and eastern states. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ National Federation, states that the 
Federation will be represented at hearings on this subject, dates for which have 
not yet been set. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis millers say that the mar- 

this week is indescribably dull, Last 

k, however, it was spotted. While 
t majority reported light inquiry, 
some, and this included a few of the 
larger companies, reported sales in ex- 
cess of capacity. Since March 20, how- 
ever, inquiry with all has been light. 

'he decline in wheat on March 24 was 
«,couraging, and led some millers to 
think that good business might be forth- 

ming. They sent out counter offers 

out in line with bids received Saturda 

t, but few acceptances were received. 

ic break apparently destroyed what- 

er confidence buyers may have had. 
\\ith wheat down another Ic bu today 
March 25), continued dullness is an- 
cipated. Until the wheat market firms, 
ind shows signs of advancing, no buy- 
ug of importance is expected. 

For weeks there has been nothing but 
‘omplaints of price cutting. Some au- 
thenticated cases have been reported of 
interior northwestern mills that have 
been willing to name very low prices 

1 order to break into eastern markets. 

\ majority of the mills, however, are 

curing close, and are refusing bids 
it do not show a margin of profit. 

Shipping directions are coming in 

ywly. Mills have a lot of what they 

\| delinquent business on their books, 

d are urging the trade to order this 

ur out. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 

id outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
ieapolis, per 196 lbs: 


March 25 Year ago 
ort patent, 98-lb 
COMBE. 64.4066006K0080 $6.35@6.90 $6.65@7.40 
andard patent ...... 5.95@6.35 6.50@6.85 
cond patent ........ 5.75@6.15 6.30@6.60 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.50@4.75 6.00@5.20 
Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.50 3.70@4.00 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


The break in wheat has brought buy- 
ers’ bids more in line with millers’ ask- 
ing prices. Some sales of semolinas 
have been reported by Minneapolis mill- 
ers within the past day or two, and more 
business is looked for should wheat 
prices stiffen. New bookings are for 
reasonably quick shipment. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3@3%c 
lb, No. 3 semolina 2%@S3c, fancy patent 
3@3%ec, and durum flour. 24.@2%c, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and durum 
clear at $3.40@3.60 bbl, in jutes. 

In the week cnding March 22, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 60,- 
805 bbls durum products, compared with 
43,050 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed prices have regained a little 
of the loss they sustained, following the 
report of the Tariff Commission reduc- 
ing the duty on Canadian bran. The 
effect of this has already been dis- 
counted. 

Demand has been extremely light for 
Some weeks, except in split cars. This 
kind of buying temporarily is absorbing 
practically all the feed the large city 
mills have to offer. Occasional offerings 
are heard of from country mills. 

Kansas City buyers have been in the 
market in the past two days for bran 
for this week’s shipment. Presumabl 
there is a short interest there for Marc 
shipment, because bids for April ship- 
ment are lower. St. Louis and Memphis 
are also inquiring for standard flour 
middlings for immediate shipment. This 
outside inquiry has helped very ma- 
terially to sustain values, and asking 
prices of some mills are fully $1 higher 
than the low point last week. 

An exceptionally good demand is re- 
ported for pure bran, both in split and 
Straight cars. Sales have been reported 
within the past week at $1@2 ton over 


standard, and today (March 25) pure 
bran is strong at $1 ton over mill ask- 
ing prices for standard. 

Mills quote bran at $22 ton, standard 
middlings $22@23.50, flour middlings $27 
@28, red dog $33@34.50, rye middlings 
$20@21 and wheat mixed feed $26@28, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


March 25 Year ago 
BPGR oc ccccccccces $20.50@21.00 $28.00@28.50 
Stand. middlings.. ..... @20.50 27.50@28.00 
Fiour middlings... 24.00@26.00 30.00@30.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 30.00@35.00 33.00@34.00 


RUSSELL-MILLER REPRESENTATIVE DEAD 

J. W. Van Duyn, assistant advertising 
manager for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, died in a local hospi- 
tal March 24. Mr. Van Duyn was taken 
ill while on an eastern trip a month ago. 
He had been connected with the com- 
pany since 1908, in both the sales and 
advertising departments. For a while 
he represented the company in Iowa, 
with headquarters in Des Moines. 

Mr. Van Duyn, who was 58 years old, 
is survived by his wife and one son, 
Donald, who live in Chicago. The fu- 
neral services will be held in Danville, 
Ill., his boyhood home, on March 27. 

MILL ASSETS ORDERED SOLD 

The district court at Minneapolis has 
ordered the receiver of the Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., Fairfax, Minn., to sell the assets 
of the company at public sale on March 
29, 9:30 a.m., at the Minneapolis court- 
house. All bids are subject to confirma- 
tion by the court. The property includes 
the mill, warehouse, coal sheds and 
transformer house, together with ma- 
chinery, ‘sacks, furniture and fixtures; a 
property lease from the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway at Fairfax; a contract 
with the Northern States Power Co., by 
which that company agrees to furnish 
electric energy for the use of the mill- 
ing company; and a contract between the 
Crescent Milling Co. and the village of 
Fairfax, by the terms of which the lat- 
ter agrees to purchase from the milling 
company such electric current as it re- 
quires. 

DEATH OF FREDERICK VOLLBRECHT 

Frederick Vollbrecht, of Vollbrecht 
Bros., owners of the mill at Hanover, 
Minn., died March 18 in St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Minneapolis, following a major 
operation. Mr. Vollbrecht had been in 
poor health all winter, and came to 
Minneapolis about two weeks ago for 
treatment. 

Deceased had been associated with his 
brother, August, in operating the 125-bb] 
mill at Hanover, and also the 75-bb] mill 
at Albertville, Minn. The mill at Han- 
over has been in operation over 40 years. 


NOTES 

Stanwood N. Osgood, of the Stuhr- 
Seidl Co., Minneapolis, was in Philadel- 
phia last week. 

The Hubbard & Palmer elevator at 
St. James, Minn., burned recently, with 
a loss reported at $10,000. 

Malcolm D. Smith, of the W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., millers, Minneapolis, is calling 
on the trade in Iowa this week. 

Hi. V. Nye, former manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, is visiting friends in Minne- 
apolis. 

Joseph M. Regan, of Regan Bros. Co., 
bakers, Minneapolis, returned last week 
from Florida, where he had spent the 
winter. 

The Mills of Albert Lea Co. have 
added F. W. Layton, of Meyersdale, Pa., 
to their sales force in western Penn- 
sylvania. 

C. J. Marboe, who recently resigned 
as manager f the Hormel Milling Co., 


Austin, Minn., is resting at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 

William H. Bovey, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left during the 
week with his family for Washington 
and other eastern points. 

Walter Mycue, of the Minneapolis 
branch of the Red Star Yeast Products 
Co., has recently been helping out a 
baker at Hagerstown, Md. 

E. R. Blake, of Washington, an at- 
torney-examiner for the Federal Trade 
Commission, is in Minneapolis this week 
investigating semolina prices, 

M. T. Allum, of Downers Grove, IIl., 
until recently with the Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co., is now representing the Mills 
of Albert Lea Co. in Illinois territory. 

The elevator at Elizabeth, Minn., 
burned early this month, and the bank- 
ers would like to interest some one in 
locating a small mill and elevator there. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March 25 as follows: 
sight, $4.2814; three-day, $4.2714; 60-day, 
$4.26. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 36.88. 

I. Van den Bergh, of N. V. Gebrs. 
Van den Bergh, importers, Rotterdam, 
Holland, was in Minneapolis last week. 
He is making an extended tour of 
America. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president and 
general manager King Midas Milling 
Co., left March 20 to visit the eastern 
markets. He expects to be gone about 
two weeks. 

O. A. McCrea, manager feed depart- 
ment Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was operated on March 22 at 
Watertown, S. D., for double hernia, and 
is getting along nicely. 

John F. Diefenbach, of St, Paul, has 
undergone his fifth operation at Roches- 
ter, Minn. He writes that the doctors 
are all through with him now, and that 
he expects to return home in two weeks. 

J. B. Connell, Harrisburg, Pa., repre- 
sentative of the Claro Milling Co., Wa- 
seca, Minn., was struck and seriously in- 
jured by a truck while crossing the 
street. The extent of his injuries has 
not as yet been determined. 

K. W. C. M. Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & 
Heslenfeld, Amsterdam, Holland, who 
expected to be in Minneapolis this week, 
was forced to change his plans and re- 
turned east trom Kansas City. He will 
sail for Cherbourg next Saturday. 

Messrs. Shepperd & Lowry, Indian- 
apolis, have secured the agency for the 
Claro Milling Co.’s products, and will 
represent it in Indiana and southern 
Michigan. J. T. McIntosh & Co., Co- 
lumbus, will represent the company in 
the state of Ohio. 


Harry A. Feltus, of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. W. H. Perry, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and Maurice 
Strothman, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, are calling on Chicago rail- 
road executives this week. They recent- 
ly visited railroad heads in the East. 


Based on the close, March 25, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No, 1 dark 99c bu, No. 1 
northern 95c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 98c, No. 1 northern 95c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.01, 
No. 1 northern 96c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 89c, No. 1 northern 83c. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently sold Carter disc sep- 
arators to the following concerns: Crown 
Mills, Portland, Oregon; F. M. Martin 
Grain & Milling Co., Cheney, Wash; El 
Paso (Texas) Grain & Milling Co; 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Buf- 
falo; Atlas Mills, Vincennes, Ind; H. J. 
Klingler & Co. Butler, Pa; Kirtland 
Mills, Durango, Colo. The company al- 
so shipped two machines each to India, 
England and New Zealand. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 134% were in operation March 25: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), E 
and G mills, 
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MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: i 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbls tivity 

March 16-22 ..... 579,600 241,950 42 
Previous week ... 579,600 230,572 40 
Year ago ........ 561,100 298,590 53 
Two years ago... 546,000 287,280 53 
Three years ago.. 546,000 315,430 57 


Four years ago... 546,000 230,695 42 
Five years ago... 546,000 

Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
March 29. .;.... 313,010 303,230 313,065 
March 22. 241,950 298,590 287,280 315,430 
March 15. 230,572 346,795 252,345 276,695 
March 8.. 253,820 303,640 232,515 211,075 
Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
March 29. .....- 1,215 2,240 9,955 
March 22. 2,514 1,714 1,070 2,005 
March 15. 1,428 3,285 4,910 4,285 
March 8.. 1,428 2,428 6,270 2,140 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 16-22 ..... 335,250 192,450 57 
Previous week .. 405,690 224,138 55 
Year Q80 .ccccsece 335,250 162,492 48 
Two years ago... 421,890 201,400 47 
Three years ago.. 414,690 207,225 49 
Four years ago... 424,260 135,100 31 
Five years ago... 422,310 268,285 63 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Feb. 16, 63 71,115 242,659 189,140 1,326 
. 63 71,115 231,889 212,169 612 
1.. 61 70,115 229,613 215,926 6561 
. 61 69,465 230,542 205,780 2,346 
. 58 67,615 224,138 212,084 3,877 3,653 
. 47 55,875 192,450 162,492 ..% 357 


WHEAT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


1,734 
1092 
4.478 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
March 19 ....$1.18%@1.29% $1.12%@1.17% 
March 20 .... 1.14%@1.30% 1.13%@1.19% 
March 21 .... 1.14 @1.30 1.13 @1,19 
March 22 .... 1.14% @1.30% 1.13% @1.19% 
March 24 .... 1.12 @1.28 1.12 @1.16 
March 25 .... 1.11 @1.26 1.10 @1.15 


No. 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 
dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@3c lower 
than No. 1 northern. 


Mch., May July Mch. May July 
19..... $1.12% $1.13% 22..... $1.135%% $1.15% 
BO.ccce 1.18% 1.14% 24..... 1.11 1.12% 
> ree 1.13% 1.14% 25..... 1.10 1.11% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
March 19 ....$1.05% @1.13% $1.03% @1.10% 


March 20 .... 1.05% @1.13% 1.03% @1.10% 
March 21 .... 1.05%@1.13% 1.03%@1.10% 
March 22 .... 1.05% @1.13% 1.03% @1.10% 


March 24 .... 1.03 @1.11 1.01 @1.08 
March 25 .... 1.01% @1.09%  .99%@1.06% 

No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 
than No. 1 durum. 

Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
March 22, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 














1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 1,804 1,787 1,055 1,256 
DUIUER ocvcvcce 342 569 812 163 
POtals .ccccee 2,146 2,356 1,867 1,419 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to March 22, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 74,560 96,940 72,806 77,464 
Duluth ....... -26,251 47,431 36,931 33,199 
Totals ...... 100,811 144,371 109,737 110,663 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and, feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $30.25 @30.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.00@31.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.50@31,75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.00@32.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks 20.00@21.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.46 


Corn meal, yellowt .......-+++++ 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® ........-.-.c.0. 3.55@ 3.60 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.25@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... ....@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ «+++@ 6.00 
DINETTE cistsdécescicdvccss enact ae 
Linseed oil meal® .............. e+ + @40.00 

*In sacks. Per 100 ibs. {tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


(Continued on page 1343.) 
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THE DEATH OF MR. McNAIR 

Although both men already had passed 
man’s allotted span of threescore and 
ten years, millers of the Southwest have 
a deep feeling of loss and grief in the 
passing of J. H. McNair, of Halstead, 
so closely following that of his long-time 
intimate friend and associate, Major 
C. H. Searing, of Arkansas City. Both 
men were of the finest type of the older 
generation of millers, men who pioneered 
the milling field and yet continued active 
in it for many years to follow, while the 
small beginnings of their earlier years 
grew into the splendid industry of to- 
day. 

Mr. MeNair, like Major Searing, was 
of the group which, 25 or 30 years ago, 
led milling thought and milling activities 
in Kansas. His close associates of that 
time were men whose names are now at- 
tached to many of the larger milling 
enterprises of the Southwest, B. War- 
kentin, his immediate business associate, 
George H. Hunter, William Kelly, Major 
Searing, C. B. Hoffman, John W. Kreh- 
biel, J. D. Bowersock, S. P. Kramer, 
John V. Brinkman and a half dozen 
others. The Larabees, the heads of the 
group of mills at Wichita and of the 
present mills at Kansas City, with the 
exception of L. S. Mohr, were all later 
comers. 

Mr. MeNair was of Scotch ancestry, 
born at Hartsville, Pa., Oct. 21, 1853. 
Seven years later his parents, with their 
nine children, came west, locating at 
Rolla, Mo., where the education of the 
youngest member of the family was 
completed in the common schools and 
where he later made his start in busi- 
ness as clerk in a book and stationery 
store. At the age of 23 years he had 
become manager of a general store. A 
year later he was married to Mrs. Emma 
Louise Hutcheson. 

In 1879 the young couple moved to 
Newton, Kansas, where Mr. McNair 
had secured a position as assistant cash- 
ier of the Harvey County Savings Bank. 
Three years later he organized the Bank 
of Halstead, becoming its cashier and 
later its president. In 1922, when the 
bank celebrated the fortieth anniver- 
sary of its founding, it was able to cite 
that in all of that period it never had 
been, either as plaintiff or defendant, in 
court. 

Mr. MeNair’s connection with milling 
began in 1891, when, in association with 
Bernard Warkentin, of Newton, he pur- 
chased an interest in the Halstead Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. Five years later 
he became active manager of the mill 
company, and, on the death of Mr. War- 
kentin in 1908, succeeded him as presi- 
dent. He was, in all of the later years 
of his life, interested closely with Mr. 
Warkentin, and later with his son, Carl 
B. Warkentin, in the mill at Blackwell, 
Okla., and later with the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City. He was also 
interested personally in the Lyons (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., of which his son, Mal- 
colm B.-McNair, is manager. His other 
business interests were extensive, includ- 
ing banking, interurban railway, farm- 
ing and numerous other lines. 

Through all of his life Mr. McNair 
was, almost before anything else, inter- 
ested in his town and his community. 
For 34 years he served continuously as 
a member of the Halstead board of edu- 
cation, and took great interest in build- 
ing up the school property and system. 
He was active in the Commercial Club, 
in the water supply, in the Presbyterian 
Church, of which he was a member, and 
in all things having to do with better 
community life. 

At the funeral service, held in the 
church which he had been largely instru- 
mental in having built and which was 
dedicated but a few weeks a his 
long-time friend, Dr. Ross rner 


Campbell, of Sterling, Kansas, used as a 
text for the service the Twenty-third 
Psalm, long Mr. MeNair’s favorite and 
repeated by him in his last moments. 

Among the millers who served as pall 
bearers were C. B. Warkentin, Newton; 
J. H. Linn, Halstead; G. C. Schumacher, 
Lyons; H. G. Randall, Kansas City; 
William Kelly, Hutchinson; L. B. Young, 
Los Angeles; John W. Cain, Kansas 
City. 


KANSAS CITY 


Continued uncertainty as to the trend 
of values in the immediate future made 
buyers extremely hesitant in making fur- 
ther flour bookings last week. During 
the first part of that period, the average 
sales of Kansas City mills were around 
50 per cent of capacity, but the lethargy 
of buyers the latter half of the week 
caused that average to fall to about 33 
per cent for the six days. The early 
buying resulted from the first decline 
in wheat; as the market showed signs of 
sustained weakness, demand dropped to 
a low level. 

Weakness in millfeed, with the proba- 
bility of this factor being more strongly 
emphasized, caused flour quotations to 
remain unchanged since the first break. 
Buyers did not give full consideration to 
the millfeed situation, and, consequently, 
there was a considerable increase in the 
volume of counter offers when the ex- 
pected decline in flour did not material- 
ize. While a few of these were accept- 
ed, millers generally maintained their 
policy of booking business only at prof- 
itable levels. 

The principal business done was in 
single car lots and mixed cars. In the 
opinion of millers, the recent heavy de- 
liveries of flour have about filled the re- 
quirements of smaller buyers. With fair 
stocks on hand, they have been delaying 
contracting for future needs until it be- 
comes more apparent that the market is 
favorable. Large bakers and jobbers 
were only beginning to display interest 
when the lower trend developed. It is 
believed that they will make substantial 
purchases as soon as prices are more 
stabilized. 

Reports from interior southwestern 
mills indicated that they had booked 
more business, comparatively, in the past 
week than Kansas City plants. A con- 
siderable percentage of them made sales 
approaching capacity, and fully half of 
them sold 50 per cent or more. Not all 
of these sales could be considered prof- 
itable, however. Kansas City mills were 
hard pressed for shipping instructions 
all week, and many of them lost several 
days’ running time because of this scarci- 
ty of directions. This condition was re- 
flected in a further loss of 11,000 bbls 
in the output figures. In the past fort- 
night, operation of local plants has de- 
clined from 72 per cent to barely more 
than half time. 

Export business remained rather in- 
active. Quotations on export grades have 
been left practically unchanged for sev- 
eral weeks, and this has tended to restrict 
sales. First clear is offered mostly at 
$4@4.10, bulk, Kansas City, and a small 
volume sold at that range to Latin 
American markets. Europeans were gen- 
erally not willing to pay more than $3.85, 
bulk, Kansas City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, March 22: patent, $5.70@ 
6.40; 95 per cent, $5.35@5.80; straight, 
$5.05@5.60; first clear, $4@4.25; second 
clear, $3.40@3.75; low grade, $3.20@3.35. 


MILLFEED 


Lighter production of mills brought 
some relief from track offerings of mill- 
feed last week, but demand from the 
ordinarily large buyers was too inactive 


to allow a recovery in prices. Mixed car 
buying, however, disposed of most of the 
current manufacture. 

The feature of the week was the nar- 
rowing of the range between bran and 
shorts. Sales of the former were gen- 
erally around $24, although they pre- 
sented a range of $23.50@24.25 during 
the week. Kansas City mills sold brown 
shorts at $24@24.50, and gray shorts at 
$24.75@25.50. These feeds are more 
nearly on a parity now than at any other 
time this season. 

Interior southwestern mills made sales 
of bran at $25.50@26, and gray shorts 
at $28@28.50, the business carrying ad- 
vantageous billing. 

No extensive buying was apparent, the 
late spring and bad roads tending to 
restrict demand from all sections. 

Quotations of March 22, sacked, per 
ton, Kansas City: bran, $23.50@24.25; 
brown shorts, $24@24.50; gray shorts, 
$25@25.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
March 16-22 ..... 150,900 85,931 56 
Previous week ... 150,900 96,200 63 
VOAP ABO .ccseces 132,900 106,149 79 
Two years ago... 114,900 97,987 85 

PUVOTNORS GVOTERO ocak cccceseceeves 71.4 

BOR-FORP GVOTRRS ci ccccccccseccvens 71.1 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
March 16-22 ..... 506,430 299,405 9 
Previous week ... 506,430 306,668 60 
ZOOF OHS icccvese 518,430 271,095 52 
Two years ago... 470,410 294,066 62 
WUVG+FOOE GVOTABE oes ivccctsseveceve 55 

DOR-<FORT GVOTRGS * so c.ccccecsessseses 69.1 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 17,382 bbls last week, 21,621 in the 
previous week, 9,747 a year ago and 
15,725 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 20 reported 
domestic business fair, 37 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending 
March 22, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 51 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 44 per cent the 
previous week and 52 per cent in the 
week ending March 8. 

ST, JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Co UE Ose er. ere 31,904 67 
PECTED WOOK 0 bec ccccese 25,895 54 
1. rere ee 23,027 48 
TWO FORTS OHO ....cccsevese SECM 49 


CASH GRAIN 
Quotations of March 22: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.04@1.24, No. 2 $1.02@1.23, No. 
3 99c@$1.22, No. 4 95c@$1.21; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.10@1.11, No. 2 $1.07@ 
1.10, No. 3 $1.05@1.07, No. 4 $1.08@1.05. 
White corn, No. 2 73%c, No. 3 72@ 
72%4c, No. 4 691%4@7l1c; yellow corn, No. 
2 T4c, No. 3 72l%c, No. 4 71% @72c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 72c, No. 3 6914,¢c, No. 
4 674%4@68kec. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 22, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 12,350 15,275 104,000 103,250 
Wheat, bus.. 542,700 626,400 650,700 648,000 
Corn, bus.... 485,000 363,750 351,250 137,500 
Oats, bus.... 132,600 156,400 133,500 157,500 
Rye, bus..... 8,800 4,400 5,500 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 30,000  ..... 48,100 3,900 
Bran, tons... 520 700 5,880 6,480 
Hay, tons.... 5,232 5,520 3.252 2,340 


CORN Goops 

Quotations of March 22, for car lots, 
in 100-Ib sacks, per bbl: cream meal, 
$3.90; pearl meal, $3.80; standard meal, 
$3.70; corn bran, $29 ton; hominy feed, 
$27.50@28. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
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to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 Ibs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
52%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 5214c, 
April seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 68c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, April seaboard, via 
New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
via New Orleans 52%4c, April seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
62c; Antwerp, via New York, 68c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 50%4c, via New 
York 61c; Christiania, via New Orleans 
60%c, via New York 67c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 60%c, via New York 
67c. 
MILLING SCHOOL HOLDS BANQUET 


About 100 students and guests attend- 
ed the annual banquet of the night mi!!- 
ing school, held in the Grund Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kansas, March 19. Tie 
banquet marked the close of the current 
school year. 

The school, the largest of its kind in 
the country, is composed of members of 
the operative departments of mills in 
Greater Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchi- 
son and Leavenworth. They meet every 
fortnight, receiving instruction from mi! 
superintendents. 

I, B. Morgan, organizer and princip::| 
of the school, acted as toastmaster :; 
the banquet. Brief addresses were mad 
by C. M. Miller, Topeka, Kansas, rep 
resenting the government in vocationa! 
education in the state of Kansas, mem- 
bers of the board of education, super 
intendents of Kansas City mills, and 
several guests. 

A similar class was organized during 
the winter at Wichita, Kansas. 


WHEAT GROWERS PURCHASE ELEVATOR 


Purchase of the Kansas Central ele- 
vator in Leavenworth, Kansas, by the 
Kansas Co-operative Wheat Marketing 
Association, was announced last week by 
B. C. Moore, receiver for the property 
The price was $80,000. The elevator 
which is of 450,000-bu capacity, had been 
formerly appraised at $150,000, and wa 
one of the assets of the Moore-Lawless 
Grain Co., which failed last summer. 

The purchase marks the first co-opera 
tive ownership of grain storage in the 
Southwest, although several smaller ele- 
vators have been operated under lease by 
the growers. The Kansas Co-operative 
Wheat Marketing Association is the 
name adopted by the amalgamated Kan- 
sas Wheat Growers’ Association and the 
Farmers’ Union. It has a membership 
of 8,000. 

C. J. Cox, president, said the asso- 
ciation has 400,000 bus wheat in store in 
Wichita and Kansas City, which must be 
sold before May 15 in order to close the 
contracts of members. 


COMMENDS SHIPPING BOARD SERVICE 


The Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, is accorded unusual distinction in 
the current issue of “The American Flag 
World Steamship Service,” issued in the 
interest of the United Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in having 
a letter from it reproduced on the first 
page of the publication. 

The letter was addressed to the Ship- 
ping Board by the Midland company in 
appreciation of the service rendered to 
it and to all mills by Shipping Board 
operators. It speaks particularly of 
early difficulties created by objections of 
importers to having flour come to them 
by American flag lines, but emphasizes 
the fact that these objections are no 
longer heard, and customers are now en- 
tirely satisfied with the Shipping Board 
service. 


NOTES 


The Sweet Springs (Mo.) Milling Co. 
is changing its power from steam to 
electricity. 

Harvey J. Owen, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, made 
a brief business trip to Chicago last 
week. 

The first steel in the new Board of 
Trade Building has been placed in posi- 
tion. Work is progressing according to 
schedule, it is said. 

John F. Enns, Enns Milling Co., In- 
man, Kansas, passed throu Kansas 
City last week on his way to Chicago and 
the central states. He said that the 
heavy, moist snows throughout Kansas 
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this winter had put wheat in better con- 
dition than he had ever seen it before. 


J. H. Moore, president Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., and the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
spent several days last week at the latter 
office. 

The capital stock of the Boonville 
(Mo.) Milling Co. has been increased to 
$150,000. Edward F. Harte is president 
of the company, which operates a 400-bbl 
plant. 

A. B. Hewson, Waterville, Ohio, has 
joined the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb. as assistant sales manager. He 
was formerly with the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas. 

W. H. Doherty, of Muskogee, Okla., 
is reported to be contemplating building 
a mill at Grove, Okla. Local people are 
interesting themselves in the proposal. 
The Grove mill burned several months 
ago. 

The Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, has awarded the contract for the 
rection of six concrete grain storage 
bins of 200,000 bus capacity, to the 
Stone Engineering Co., St. Louis, for 
31,000. 

A. L. Collins, district sales manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the South- 
west), attended the annual convention of 
the Kansas-Oklahoma Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which started at Oklahoma City, 
March 24. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade will vote March 29 on an amend- 
ment making it compulsory for brokers 
who live outside of Kansas City and 
solicit business for local firms to be 
registered with the secretary. 

A. L. Jacobson, who recently resigned 
as sales manager for the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., spent a part of 
last week in town. Mr. Jacobson plans 
to continue his residence in Arkansas 
City, entering another business there. 

The new elevator of the Teichgraeber 
Milling Co., Gypsum, Kansas, will be of 
65,000 bus capacity, with two concrete 
tanks 17 feet in diameter and 70 feet 
high, and a concrete headhouse 85 feet 
high. It will be ready to receive wheat 
by June 15. 

H. B. Hungerford has been named 
state entomologist in Kansas, to succeed 
Professor S. J. Hunter. Mr. Hunger- 
ford has been in the entomological de- 
partment at the state university for 
many years. He will direct the fight on 
all insect pests in the state. 

Frank Patterson, Fredonia, Kansas, 
was elected president Rea-Patterson 
Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, at the 
annual election recently. He succeeds 
the late E. S. Rea. Other officers elect- 
ed were W. H. Read, vice president; 
W. T. Read, treasurer; William Rea, 
secretary. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager, and John W. Cain, 
sales manager, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, went to Halstead, 
Kansas, March 21, to attend the funeral 
of J. H. MeNair, pioneer miller. The 
offices of the Midland company were 
closed the afternoon of the funeral, as 
a mark of respect, 

A. C. Falen, manager Lindsborg (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., passed 
through Kansas City last week on his 
way to Chicago. He said that farm re- 
serves of wheat in his territory were 15 
@20 per cent. “We purchased more 
wheat in February than in any preced- 
ing month this season,” he said. “If we 
would offer $1 for wheat now we would 
be snowed under with arrivals.” 


Officers and departmental heads of the 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, held their 
annual conference with dealers at the 
Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City, last week. 
The company is building one of the larg- 
est feed manufacturing plants in the 
world in Kansas City. The following 
men were here from the home office: 
William H. Danforth, president; William 
Sample, vice president; E. T. Hall, ad- 
bg | manager; Edward G. Cherbon- 
nier, dairy expert; J. S. Jones, poultry; 
G. C. Porter, horses and mules; E. E. 
Hamel, hogs. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, has re- 
quested all members of the league to 
protest the reduction in duty on millfeed 
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to their members in Congress immedi- 
ately. In commenting on the reduction, 
Mr. Topping says: “Just how the Tariff 
Commission could recommend such a 
basis is beyond my comprehension. This 
reduction in feed gives the Canadian mill 
a decided advantage in disposing of feed 
at an increased price in this country, 
and has the result of increasing his op- 
portunity to sell flour, displacing our 
flour, and reducing the price of wheat to 
the producer.” 

Payments aggregating $252,000 have 
been made by B. C. Moore, receiver for 
the Moore-Lawless Grain Co., Kansas 
City. Total liabilities at the time of the 
failure were placed at $600,000. Bank 
claims have been paid in fuli; claims of 
grain firms have been adjusted on a 
basis of 70@95 per cent. Other unse- 
cured debtors will probably receive 35@ 
45 per cent. Property yet to be dis- 
posed of includes two farms, member- 
ships in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
a the Denver Grain Exchange, and 
notes and mortgages not yet due. Mr. 
Moore, who is also receiver for the West- 
ern Grain Co., said that not more than 
5c on the dollar could be paid on lia- 
bilities of that firm. 





WICHITA 


Wichita millers report flour demand 
very light, and what inquiry there is is 
mostly from jobbers. There has been 
very little bakery inquiry, but indications 
are that their stocks are low and they 
will be in the market to buy a little more 
freely within the next week or 10 days. 

Flour buyers tried to buy flour on a 
much lower basis on account of wheat 
options last week. Cash wheat premi- 
ums, however, are higher now than at 
any time during this crop. There were 
conflicting reports on shipping instruc- 
tions, some reporting that they never 
knew shipping instructions to be slower, 
while others found them much easier than 
for the past fortnight. 

The outstanding features in last week’s 
cash wheat market were the sharply de- 
creased receipts and the much increased 
premiums on good milling grades. The 
heavy snow with generally impassable 
roads cut down farmers’ deliveries, and 
receipts were the smallest of the year. 
Demand, while not heavy, was sufficient 
to hold cash prices at about the same 
figures as were ruling when futures were 
4@5c higher. It is predicted that, with 
the return of good roads, premiums will 
be lower, although with extremely light 
farm reserves it is not expected that 
there will be any volume moving during 
the remainder of the crop year. 

Wheat receipts in Wichita last week 
were 98 cars; a year ago, 125. 

Export demand is reported fair, al- 
though all from the Continent, and none 
from the United Kingdom. There is 
some from Mexico, and a little from the 
West Indies. 

Demand for millfeed has been very 
good. Following were prices per ton in 
mixed cars with flour on bran, mill-run, 
and shorts, March 21: bran, $26@27; 
mill-run, $28@29; shorts, $31@32. Bran 
in straight cars, $26; shorts, $28@30; 
gray shorts, $30. 

Flour prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City basis, ranged as follows: hard 
winter wheat, short patent $6.50 bbl, 
straight $6@6.10, clears $4.50@5, low 
grades $3.25@4. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 16-22 ....... 64,620 33,928 52 
Previous week ..... 64,620 34,401 53 
WORE GED ccvecescses 64,620 31,460 48 
Two years ago..... 64,620 33,606 52 


TRAFFIC CLUBS MEET 


The district meetings of the reorgan- 
ized Kansas Millers’ Traffic Club were 
held March 14 at Wichita, for the south- 
ern district, and at Salina, for the north- 
ern district, at which items of interest 
to traffic men were discussed. The reor- 

anization of the club into two districts 
ee resulted in a much greater interest 
being displayed by the mills. At both 
meetings proper methods of —, 
and inspection of cars for grain prod- 
acts’ loading were discussed. House bill 


No. 5720, which applies to actions at 
law for the recovery of overcharges in 
rates of transportation, was indorsed. 
The next regular meeting will be held 
in Salina April 10, and at Wichita on 
April 12. 

NOTES 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., is visiting in Kansas City. 

F. D. Stevens, secretary Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club, spent a part of last week in 
Kansas City. 

The Kansas Milling Co. bowling team 
lost to the Wichita Flour Mills Co. team, 
two out of three games, March 20. 

The bowling team of the Red Star 
Milling Co. lost to the Traffic Club team 
last week, two out of three games. 

H. G. Randall, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Midland Flour Milling Co,. 
Kansas City, spent a few days here last 
week. 

The Red Star Milling Co. is buildin 
a new elevator at Isabel, Kansas, whic 
it expects to have finished in time for 
the movement of the new crop. 

The Y, M. C. A. handball tournament 
closed March 20, when R. Ward Magill, 
sales manager Kansas Milling Co., was 
defeated by M. E. Aker, of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 

Glen B. Fretzs, export sales manager 
for the Red Star Milling Co., is in Cuba, 
and is not expected back until early in 
April. When he returns, O. F. Oleson 
will take a three weeks’ eastern trip. 

B. C. Underhill, western representative 
Kansas Milling Co., was in Wichita Tues- 
day of last week. He has just returned 
from a trip to the western coast, and 
reports conditions a little more favorable 
for Kansas flour than for several months 
past. 

The Red Star Milling Co. has placed 
warehouse stocks of bran in the Bir- 
mingham and Atlanta inarkets under the 
supervision of the Memphis branch, of 
which K. D. Glover is manager. W. A. 
Crawford will cover the territory in those 
two markets. 

Fred and Berne Kellog, owners of the 
West Side Mills and Wichita agents for 
the Purina Mills, St. Louis, left Wichita 
March 19 for Kansas City, to attend the 
annual spring conference of Purina Mills 
salesmen and representatives. Ward 
Kilgore, district representative, with 
headquarters in Wichita, also attended. 

The southern Kansas mills will be rep- 
resented at the hearing in I. & S. 1977 
at Memphis, Tenn., March 28, in oppo- 
sition to the proposal of the southeastern 
carriers to increase by 6c per 100 Ibs 
the rates on flour and feed from Mem- 
phis to the Carolinas when shipments 
originate in southern Kansas south of 
the line of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Friends of the late J. H. McNair, 
president Halstead Milling & Elevator 
Co., attended the funeral at Halstead 
last Friday. The Interurban railway ran 
a complimentary car to Halstead for 
Mr. MeNair’s friends. Among Wichita 
millers present were W. F. McCullough 
and C. M. Jackman, of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. and G. M. Lowry and Andrew 
Smith, of the Wichita Flour Mills Co. 





OKLAHOMA 

Unloading by Oklahoma and Texas 
mills of practically all of their surplus 
of millfeeds, the stocking by merchants 
and jobbers in buying that surplus, and 
a continuation of a selling campaign in 
this territory by Kansas mills weakened 
the market on those products last week, 
and caused a decline of about 5c per 100 
lbs. Kansas mills quoted cheaper prices 
than Oklahoma mills until the decline 
here. It is believed that Kansas mills 
had a larger surplus than did Oklahoma 
and Texas mills, and that they could hope 
for absorption of only a small part of 
this in their immediate trade territory. 

Flour quotations were stationary, and 
domestic business was unusually dull, 
because of continued snows and conse- 
quent bad roads. A more optimistic 
feeling prevailed in the flour trade, re- 
sulting from a fairly satisfactory busi- 
ness in March and the promise of excel- 
lent crops of all kinds and of more rapid 
advances in the recovery of the oil in- 
dustry. In view of the fact that pros- 
perity that gee oy may produce can- 
not come before late summer and fall, 
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the oil revival is expected to make a 
marked improvement in general business 
during the spring and summer. The im- 
portance of this lies in the fact that 
explorations for oil are now taking place 
in every county in Oklahoma, and in over 
150 counties in Texas, with wildcatting 
reaching its highest levels in the prairie 
and grain areas of the two states. 

An increasing business was done in 
Mexico during the week by Oklahoma 
and Texas mills. Some of them reported 
a growing business in Porto Rico and 
Venezuela in spite of Canadian competi- 
tion, but say they are practically crowd- 
ed out of Cuba by Canadian mills. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ MEETINGS 


Problems affecting the flour milling 
business that are common to the industry 
in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas are to 
be discussed in a series of group meetings 
of millers of these states during the next 
few weeks, according to Frank Foltz, 
secretary Oklahoma Millers’ League. The 
first of these meetings was held in Wichi- 
ta week before last. The next is to be 
held in Oklahoma City on March 27. 
This will be attended by millers of 
southern Kansas and Missouri River 
points. Texas millers will attend the 
annual meeting of the Oklahoma Millers’ 
League on May 21, and probably Okla- 
homa millers will attend a Texas meet- 
ing at New Braunfels, Texas, at the end 
of that week. 

Members of the Oklahoma league have 
requested a special consideration at the 
next meeting of plans to forestall losses 
on drafts accompanying bills of lading 
that are lost through bank failures. Kan- 
sas and Texas millers are interested also 
in this subject. The matter has been re- 
ferred to attorneys for the league, as 
well as to those for individual mills. 

Whether | action will be taken with 
reference to the 50 per cent reduction in 
the tariff on millfeeds and the McNary- 
Haugen bill was not forecast. Secretary 
Foltz says that practically all millers of 
this territory are against the bill. “They 
believe,” he says, “that instead of the 
bill aiding the industry, it will be calami- 
tous to grain and flour markets in the 
United States. It looks to me as though 
Congress is going to legislate the indus- 
try, as well as the farmers, into bank- 
ruptcy.” 

Oklahoma millers hesitated to make 
complaint to Washington about the feed 
tariff reduction, because of a complaint 
being in the nature of a criticism of 
President Coolidge, 

Secretary Foltz will report that in- 
jurious legislation was enacted by the 
recent Oklahoma legislature, and that 
the Farmer-Labor Progressive League of 
Oklahoma, in its recent annual conven- 
tion, declared in favor of a law that will 
fix the toll of wheat that a flour miller 
may take for grinding. 


NOTES 


George Grogan, general manager Acme 
Milling Co., was in New Orleans on busi- 
ness last week. 

The Clinton (Okla.) Milling Co. has 
completed a warehouse at Hammon, 
Okla. It also operates a grain elevator 
at that point, 

E. A. Sparks, Tennessee miller, who 
recently spent several weeks in Oklahoma 
in the interest of milling propositions, 
has returned from Tennessee as Okla- 
homa representative of the American 
Bag Co. 

Frank Kell, president Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, was 
on the programme of speakers at the an- 
nual meeting in San Antonio, March 
23-24, of the Texas State Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

G. E. Blewett, manager Fort Worth 
Grain & Cotton Exchange, announces 
that the exchange will establish a cash 
grain market on April 1. Daily reports 
will be issued showing grain prices in 
all trading centers of the state. 

A hearing on freight rates on grain 
shipped into Texas will be held at Fort 
Worth, March 31, » | William A.° Disque, 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Rates recently ordered by 
the Commission were suspended for a 
time in order that the Texas hearing 
and one to be held in Omaha on April 7 
might be held. 

Salesmen of the Ralston-Purina Co. in 
Texas, and many dealers in purina prod- 
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ucts in that state, the number totalin 
about 150, met in Fort Worth Marc 
24-26. R. E. Cowan, general manager of 
the company’s Fort Worth mill, and H. 
E. Ritchey, sales manager, were in charge 
of the arrangements and programme. 
William H. Danforth, president of the 
company, was present with experts at the 
head of several departments. 


SALINA 

Flour sales were decidedly quiet last 
week, and shipping directions were dif- 
ficult to get. There was little export in- 
quiry or demand. Mills were operating 
far below capacity, for the most part, 
but millers were holding firm on prices. 
Prices quoted: fancy short patent, $6.10 
@6.40; 95 per cent, $5.70@5.90; straight 
grade, $5.55@5.70, cotton 98’s, basis Kan- 
sas City. 

No wheat was moving in the country, 
due to heavy snows and almost impass- 
able roads. 

Feed demand was brisker, due to 
stormy weather and increased demand 
by farmers. Prices were steady at the 
previous week’s quotations: mixed cars, 
basis Kansas City, bran $1.25@1.30 per 
100 lbs, mill-run $1.30@1.35, gray shorts 
$1.40@1.50. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
March 14-20 ...cccccescece 17,413 1 
Previous week ....-..+.+65 18,027 45 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
last week: wheat, 28 cars; corn, 72; bar- 
ley, 8; oats, 1; seed, 13; kafir, 1; milo, 1. 

‘The Hessian fly is reported to be seri- 
ously damaging early sown wheat in 


northern Kansas, many fields being 
threatened with destruction. 
OMAHA 


Dullness featured the flour market last 
week, The wheat market was weak and 
declining, with receipts light and no 
prospect of being heavier during the rest 
of this crop year. 

Millfeed was inactive. Demand for 
all kinds of feed was extremely light, 
nor does any one connected with the 
trade seem able to diagnose the trouble 
or offer any remedy for its solution. 

The mills in this territory seemed to 
be inclined to hold firmly to their 1.c.1. 
quotation of $6@6.20 for flour, but on 
round lots to big buyers the prices were 
down 15@20c bbl. 

Choice high mixed patent was quoted 
at $5.80@6.20 in 98-lb cottons, the best 
patent at $5.50@5.80, 95 per cent at 
$5.30@5.50, and straight at $5.10@5.30. 

Millfeed, in car lots, Omaha, was quot- 
ed: bran, $23@23.50 ton; shorts, $25@26. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 16-22 ....... 24,900 18,211 73 
Previous week ..... 24,900 17,238 69 
WOOF OBO occccccces 23,100 14,383 62 
Two years ago..... 18,000 19,490 107 


Leion Lesuie. 


ATCHISON 

Business was fairly good last week, 
and total bookings probably averaged 
about 80 per cent of capacity. Inquiries 
were rather light, but the percentage of 
sales was very high, showing the buyers 
are being forced into the market. Ship- 
ping directions were a little slower, but 
Atchison mills turned out a total of 
23,040 bbls, compared to 23,400 for the 
previous week. Prices on both bran and 
flour were a little firmer. 

Bran sold at $24.50 ton and shorts at 
$27, basis Missouri River points. 

Short patent hard wheat flour sold at 
$5.65@5.85, and straight grades at $5.30 
@5.55, basis 98-lb cottons, Missouri 
River points; short patent soft wheat 
flour $6.05@6.45, and straight grades at 
$5.55@5.80, same basis. 


German scientists have announced that 
sodium dihydrogen phosphate in mode- 
rate doses increases endurance and en- 
ables greater physical output without 
exhaustion. 
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CHICAGO 

The local flour situation underwent 
little change last week. Sales were of 
small proportions in the main, and there 
was general complaint of lack of busi- 
ness. Buyers were a free- 
ly, but did not seem disposed to make 
commitments at the prices being asked 
by most mills. They feel that, with the 
drop in wheat during the past 10 days, 
there should have been a greater re- 
duction in flour values, but do not seem 
to take into consideration the strong 
premiums on cash wheat and the weak 
feed market. 

Spring wheat flours were quiet. Most 
northwestern mills have been keeping 
prices at firm levels, and buyers do not 
feel like paying these when other va- 
rieties are being offered much cheaper. 
What demand prevailed for springs was 
mainly for well-known brands to job- 
bers, and was confined to small lots. 
Specifications are coming in fairly well. 

Hard winter wheat flours were in best 
request, and some mill representatives 
claim to have disposed of a greater vol- 
ume than in the previous week, although 
round lots were few in number... Mills 
in the Southwest are holding their open 
quotations unchanged, but in instances 
special low prices were reported made. 

There was little activity in soft winter 
wheat flours. Jobbers came in the mar- 
ket in a small way, and cracker bakers 
were inclined to pass up offerings unless 
prices were especially attractive. These 
factors in the main are pretty well sup- 
plied, and are slow in making fresh pur- 
chases. 

Demand for clears was listless. Most 
mill representatives had offerings at 
fairly low levels, but found little inter- 
est on the part of buyers. Export in- 
quiry was also very light. 

Demand for rye, which has been ex- 
tremely quiet for many weeks, showed 
some improvement. Buying was not 
general, but a number of jobbers came 
in for fair-sized lots, and there were 
also small lots taken by some of the 
larger bakers. Directions on old orders 
are coming in at a very satisfactory rate. 
White rye was quoted at $3.70@4 bbl, 
medium $3.50@3.85 and dark $3.25@3.40. 

Little change in the semolina situation 
was noticeable. Demand continued on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, macaroni manufac- 
turers picking up small lots to fill in, 
with no buyers showing a disposition to 
cover later requirements. Specifications 
on old contracts were fair. No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted at 3%4%@3%%c lb, bulk; 
No. 3 semolina, 34@3%c; fancy durum 
patent, 34 @3%c; fancy durum straight, 
2% @3e. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.10@6.60 
bbl, standard patent $5.70@6.30, first 
clear $4.30@4.80, second clear $3.30@ 
3.70; hard winter short patent $5.50@ 
6.20, 95 per cent patent $4.90@5.40, 
straight $4.70@5.20, first clear $4.25@ 
4.60; soft winter short patent $5.20@ 
5.60, standard patent $4.90@5.20, straight 
$4.75@5, first clear $4.20@4.40. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 16-22 ....... 40,000 31,000 77 
Previous week ..... 40,000 36,000 90 
TOA BGO ...ccccees 40,000 23,000 58 
Two years ago..... 40,000 28,500 71 

MILLFEED 


There was very little activity in feed, 
and the market was a little easier. Some 
inquiry was reported from the East for 
bran, but all buyers seem to demand 
immediate shipment. Offerings of trans- 
it feed in this territory fairly free, al- 
though they are beginning to dry up. 


The situation, on the whole, is discourag- 
ing to local handlers, as this is the season 
of the year when there should be an 
active call for. feed. The larger mills 
are not offering to any extent in this 
territory, but jobbers and interior mills 
are pushing for business, and some mix- 
ers are trying to resell some of their 
holdings. 
manufacturers is slowly picking up, but 
most of them have their wheat feed 
needs covered. 

Spring bran was quoted at $23@25 
ton, hard winter bran $26.50@27, soft 
winter bran $26.50@27; standard mid- 
dlings $23@25, flour middlings $26@28, 
red dog $31@34. 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was rather 
quiet. Receipts totaled only 113 cars, 
against 223 the previous week, and 108 
a year ago. Hard winters were in the 
best request, and premiums on these 
were firm. Local mills picked up offer- 
ings of choice wheat, but outside mills 
and elevators were not disposed to do 
much. Sales for shipment totaled 144,- 
000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 1@2c 
over May, No. 2 red May price to 1%c 
over; No. 1 hard 2@7c over, No. 2 hard 
May price to 5c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 10@15c over, No. 1 northern 2@1Ic 
over. 

Daily closing prices for May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept. 
March 15 ....... $1.06% $1.07% $1.08 
March 17 .....6:s 1.06% 1.07% 1.08 
BERTER BS siecscce 1.05% 1.06% 1.07% 
BOGE Ee caccees 1.04% 1.05% 1,07 
a 2 ae 1.05 1.06% 1.07% 
BEETOR BE 2c. cece 1.05% 1.06% 1.07% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Industries were fairly good buyers of 
corn, and elevators were also in the 
market, but shipping sales were rather 
light. Market was a little easier, but 
gained toward the close. Receipts 956 
cars, against 731 a year ago. No. 3 
mixed was quoted at 764@77%c bu, 
No. 4 mixed 7414c, No. 5 mixed 72@73c; 
No. 3 yellow 764%2@78%c, No. 4 yellow 
7T44%@i5%c, No. 5 yellow 72@73%c; 
No. 3 white 76%4c, No. 4 white 74%@ 
75e, No. 5 white 724%2.@73\%c. 

Rye was steady and in fair request. 
Sales for shipment were 10,000 bus. Re- 
ceipts totaled 49 cars, against 77 the 
previous week, and 49 a year ago. No. 2 
was quoted at 66% @67c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended March 22, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis..... 213 268 155 203 
Wheat, bus.... 323 225 209 153 
Corn, bus...... 2,015 1,687 814 1,008 
Oats, bus...... 910 1,408 1,256 1,184 
Rye, bus....... 80 61 4 1 
Barley, bus.... 165 217 104 66 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices went down again, and oil meal 
was quoted around $39@40 ton, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Trade not much disposed 
to cover requirements, but sales of sin- 
gle car lots were fair. Offerings have 
been plentiful, and mills are beginning 
to look around for new business. 


ILLINOIS FLOUR AWARDS 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Ill., were awarded contracts for supply- 
ing the Illinois state hospitals and in- 
stitutions with hard wheat flour on 
March 20 by the department of public 
works and buildings, at a price ranging 
$4.61@5.11 bbl, depending upon the lo- 
cation of the institution. Flour had to 
conform to the state analysis, and the 
successful mill guarant to use all 
Illinois wheat if possible to produce flour 
conforming to the specifications, and in 
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no event to use less than 85 per cent 
of wheat grown in this state. The su 
perintendent of the division of pur 
chases and supplies states that the last 
crop of Illinois wheat was of such ex- 
cellent grade that it will undoubted), 
be possible to grind all Illinois wheat and 
conform with specifications during the 
current year. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


Walter S. Johnson, president, ha 
called a meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club for Thursday evening, April 3, at 
the Atlantic Hotel. Dinner will lx 
served at 6:30, and John A. Carrol! 
resident Hyde Park State Bank, wi! 
»e the speaker. Ambrose Wyrick, 
well-known tenor, will render several se 
lections. 


NOTES 


K. L. Burns, of the Globe Milling Co 
Watertown, Wis., visited in Chicago las 
week. 

W. W. Sopher, superintendent Kin; 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., was in Chi 
cago last week. 


P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, made a short trip to Milwaukee last 
week on business. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, returned March 2 
from a trip to Washington, D. C. 

The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co.’s plant 
at Chicago was down a few days last 


week while new clutches were being in- 
stalled. 


O. W. Hall, of the American Institute 
of Baking, left March 21 to attend the 
annual meeting of the Oklahoma Bakers’ 
Association. 


S. E. Marcott, Wisconsin representa- 
tive of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., called at the Chicago office of that 
company last week. 


Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, called 
at the Chicago office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller on March 21. 

Peter Kirbach, Chicago, western dis- 
tributor for the Doughnut Machine Cor- 
poration, is in Florida, and does not ex- 
pect to return for about three weeks. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, general manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, visited the concern’s Chicago of- 
fice on his way east on a business trip. 

E. J. Hoagland, general sales repre- 
sentative Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn., stopped at Chicago on 
his way east on a month’s business trip. 


K. Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & Heslen- 
feld, Amsterdam, Holland, arrived in 
Chicago on March 22 to call on the 
trade. He arrived in this country March 
11, and expects to visit mills at Kansas 
City before sailing from New York on 
March 29, 

Word has been received from B. A. 
Eckhart, president B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, from Pasadena, Cal., 
to the effect that he has improved won- 
derfully in health. Mr. Eckhart left 
some weeks ago for the Pacific Coast, 
= at that time was not feeling very 
well. 


G. J. L. Van Der Lande, of Noury & 
Van Der Lande, manufacturers of the 
Novadel process, Buffalo, was in Chi- 
cago March 18, calling on the trade, 
and intended to. return east that evening. 
Mr. Van Der Lande expects to sail 
from New York for England and Hol- 
land early in April on a three weeks’ 
business trip. 

M. A. Gray, chief chemist Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, after at- 
tending the bakery production managers’ 
conference in Chicago, March 17-19, left 
on a trip to New York to meet Dwight 
K. Yerxa. F. M. Grout, of Minne- 
apolis, who also attended this confer- 
ence, returned to the mill after spend- 
ing a few days in Chicago. 

The United States army, Q.M. depart- 
ment, 1819 Pershing Road, Chicago, IIl., 
will open bids on Apri! 10 for 88,200 lbs 
hard wheat flour, Q.M. Post of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, care Q.M.S.O., N.Y.G.I.D. 
This is to be packed in double cotton 
sacks or in new double cotton and jute 
sacks, 98 lbs net. Prices to be submit- 
ted per unit, which is 1 lb, and not per 
bbl or sack. A 10-lb sample must be 
submitted by prospective bidders at 
least 48 hours prior to bid. 
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I. Van den Bergh, of N. V. Gebrs. 
Van den Bergh, Rotterdam, Holland, 
passed through Chicago, March 20, en 
route to the Northwest from Toronto. 
He arrived in New York on March 11 
on the Aquitania, and expects to sail 
from that city on April 12 on the Olym- 
pic. This concern is one of the impor- 
tant flour importers on the Continent, 
and is one of the largest handlers of 
flour in Europe. 

The new modern bakery of the Con- 
sumers’ Sanitary Coffee & Butter Stores, 
000 South Halsted Street, Chicago, is 
now in full operation. It is a four-oven 
plant, and two sizes of bread, selling 
it Te and 10c, are being turned out for 
the 102 stores operated by this concern. 
\ reception to the public was held early 
inis month, and several hundred people 

ent through the plant on a tour of in- 
vection. J. R. Rooney, Sr., is presi- 
dent, and associated with him is Walter 
j. Rooney and Miss M. Rooney. C. J. 
Grogan is purchasing agent. 


MILWAUKEE 

No change was made in flour prices 

ist week, as the wheat market worked 
ts way back to the previous level. Weak- 
iess in feed contributed some support as 
well. Mills quoted fancy city brands of 

ard spring wheat patent on March 22 
it $6.50@7 bbl, standard patent at $6.25 
06.60, and straight at $6@6.45, in 98-lb 
otton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Slight improvement in the call for 
clear flour was noted, but it was con- 
ined to the higher qualities. Low grades 
vere slow. Inquiry was only fair, and 
vids usually unsatisfactory. Prices were 
inchanged, but almost entirely nominal. 
ancy clear was quoted on March 22 at 
‘5@5.25 bbl, first clear at $4.75@5, and 
econd at $3.60@4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patents continued along the 
same lines, with no material difference 
when compared with spring flour. Sales 
were mainly in small lots with shipping 
instructions attached, but a fair balance 
was maintained between fancy and bak- 
ers patents. Some inquiry was received 
from the larger bakeries for May-June 
shipment, but no business of any conse- 
quence was put through, price views ap- 
parently being too divergent to encour- 
age trade. In the jobbing trade, busi- 
ness showed no marked change from the 
recent past, although more buyers were 
in the market to cover prompt needs. 
Prices were unchanged. Mills quoted 
fancy brands of hard spring wheat pat- 
ent on March 22 at $6.20@6.60 bbl, 
standard patent at $5.85@6.35, straight 
at $5.60@6.10, and first clear at $5@5.40, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Shipping directions were slightly bet- 
ter than for several weeks past, but there 
is still room for improvement. Mill op- 
erations were somewhat larger, but not 
more than one third of capacity was 
netessary to handle business. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported. to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 16-22 ...... 12,000 3,850 33 
Previous week ..... 12,000 2,000 16 
Last year ......... 16,000 6,000 38 
Two years ago..... 16,000 3,350 21 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,425 27 
Four years ago..... 24,000 4,500 19 
Five years ago..... 18,000 12,400 69 

RYE FLOUR 


Dullness remained a characteristic of 
the rye flour market. Established trade 
is still pretty well booked up with mills, 
and casual buyers do not care to pay 
the prices being asked, which are un- 
changed, but firmer. Pure white was 
quoted on March 22 at $4@4.10 bbl, 
Straight at $3.85@4, and dark at $3.60 
@3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN FLOUR 

Another advance in the corn market 
flattened out hopes that corn cereals 
might revert to a basis that would at- 
tract business. Ex inquiry was 
slightly better with the improvement in 
exchange rates, yet European buyers 
find they cannot sell the commodity at 
the prices in effect; consequently, they 
are not bu . Nominal asking prices 
on March 15, in car lots, 100-lb sacks, at 
mill, are $1.95@2 for corn flour, $1.90@ 
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1.95 for corn meal, and $1.95@2 for corn 


grits. 
MILLFEED 

Business is described by some as 
“sick,” and by others as “very low,” but 
those using terms of health in their 
descriptions feel hopeful that a state of 
convalescence is at hand. The most de- 
plorable condition of all seems to be 
that affecting middlings, although bran 
is by no means active. It appears to 
be wholly disproportionate that mid- 
dlings should be offered below bran, 
especially at the beginning of spring, 
when the heavy feeds usually are needed 
more than the lighter. But the depres- 
sion is common to all items on the feed 
list. 

Irregular declines have not only made 
the spread unusual, but widened the 
range sharply. While bran declined 50c 
@$1 ton, middlings were cut $1, and spot 
flour middlings were offered $1@1.50 ton 
lower, deferred being held unchanged. 
Red dog was nominally unchanged. Rye 
and hominy feeds drifted along in the 
same way. Oat feed has almost ceased 
to be a market factor, in view of the 
relative cheapness of other feeds. Mills 
on March 22 quoted standard bran at 
$23@25 ton, winter bran $26@26.50, 
standard fine middlings $22.50@23, flour 
middlings $25@27.50, red dog $31@33, 
hominy feed $33.50, rye feed $21@22, re- 
ground oat feed $11.50@12.50, old proc- 
ess oil meal $42@43, cottonseed meal 
$42@47, and gluten feed $34.40, in 100- 
lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed firm to 1c higher, out- 
side for spring. Receipts, 25 cars; pre- 
vious week, 39; last year, 17. All de- 
scriptions wanted, and offerings light. 
Choice qualities scarce and especially re- 
quested. Basis firm but unchanged, dark 
commanding liberal premiums. No. 1 
Dakota dark northern closed at $1.21@ 
1.26, No. 2 $1.19@1.24, No. 3 $1.17@1.22; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.09@1.12, No. 2 
$1.09@1.11, No. 3 $1.03@1.06; No. 1 red 
winter $1.07@1.09, No. 2 $1.06@1.08, No. 
3 $1.03@1.06; No. 1 mixed $1.03@1.13, 
No. 2 $1.02@1.12, No. 3 $1@1.11. 

Rye closed %c higher. Receipts, 15 
cars; previous week, 24; last year, 16. 
Shippers in market for all of the better 
qualities, which are scarce. Offerings 
generally light. Basis easy and frac- 
tionally lower, No. 2 14@l1%c under 
May price. No. 1 closed at 6644@66%c; 
No. 2, 66% @665c; No. 3, 6444@65%c; 
No. 4, 61@64\4c. 

Corn closed 1@1%c higher. Receipts, 
261 cars; previous week, 338; last year, 
147. Offerings smaller, and demand 
good from industries and shippers. Yel- 
low at slight premiums over white, with 
moist and off color ciscounted sharply. 
Cash basis firmer, as movement is light, 
with spring farm work at hand and in- 
terior roads bad. No. 3 yellow closed 
at 774%4@78'%4c; No. 3 white, 774@78c; 
No. 3 mixed, 764%4,@77%éc. 

Oats closed 2%c higher. Receipts, 81 
cars; previous week, 116; last year, 135. 
Offerings fell off sharply, and market 
| ne much strength, with excellent 

emand. Basis improved; No. 3 white 
spot ranged at May price to %4c over, 
according to weight. No. 3 white closed 
at 4814 @48%c. 

Barley closed 3@4c higher. Receipts, 
69 cars; previous week, 109; last year, 
51. Strength imparted by smaller re- 
ceipts and continuance of good de- 
mand, especially for malting qualities. 
Intermediate and feed grades wanted as 
well. Choice to fancy, bright, 46@48-lb 
test, quotable at 83@84c; fair to good, 
43@45-lb test, 73@82c; light weight, 38@ 
42-lb test, 68@78c; feed and rejected, 
67@71c. Iowa was quoted at 68@84c, as 
to quality; Wisconsin, 70@84c; Minne- 
sota, 68@84c; Dakota, 68@80c. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 22, with comparisons: 

-~Receipts— i aaa A 


1924 1923 924 
Flour, bbis... 31,200 12,250 13,490 15,570 
Wheat, bus.. 36,400 28,000 56,375 58,475 
Corn, bus.... 384,800 220,520 289,175 422,864 
Oats, bus.... 178,200 297,000 377,675 315,275 
Barley, bus.. 110,400 80,580 46,980 34,110 
Rye, bus..... 21,225 22,640 4.435 25,360 
Feed, tons... 570 210 8,038 6,254 
NOTES 


Frank Johnson, of Darien, and Wil- 
liam E. De Long, of Avalon, partners in 


the grain elevator concern of Johnson & 
De g, registered on ’change during 
the past week. 

W. H. Eastman, general manager W, 
O. Goodrich Co., operating the Milwau- 
kee Linseed Oil Works, has been elected 
president of the Milwaukee Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club. 


Kirk Laubenstein, of Laubenstein & 


Portz, feed and grain dealers, Hartford, « 


visited the offices of the La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co. Chamber of Commerce, 
during the past week. 


E. O. Paquet, Medford, has disposed 
of his flour, feed and grocery business to 
Frederickson & Co., a new concern, and 
intends to relocate at L’Anse, Mich., in 
the retail flour and feed business. John 
Frederickson is manager of the new 
company. 

The Hetzel Milling Co., Delavan, has 
been incorporated, with $75,000 capital 
stock, to do a general milling business 
and deal in flour, feed, grain, etc. It is 
a corporate reorganization of a _ well- 
known concern that has been in business 
at Delavan for many yeears. J. L. Het- 
zel, F. J. Ward and M. W. Williams are 
the incorporators. 


The Victoria brand of flour, made by 
the Jackson Milling Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, was a distinct feature of the 
cooking school conducted at the first 
annual food and household exposition 
under the auspices of the Wisconsin 
Rapids Retailers’ Association, March 18- 
21, in Amusement Hall. The exposition 
was the outgrowth of a cooking school 
held on its own merits a year before, 
when Victoria flour was featured. 


The Helmer Milling Co, Fond du 
Lac, a pioneer flour and feed handler, 
has sold its retail store on Fourth Street 
to the Boulay Bros. Co., flour and feed, 
and is concentrating its business at the 
mill and elevator on West Second Street. 
The Boulay company built a warehouse 
and store on Fourth Street, near the 
Helmer store, a year ago. The Helmer 
store at this location is four stories 
high, on a site 60x240, and was built in 
1884. 

Curtis Richardson, formerly manager 
of the Sussex (Wis.) Co-Operative Co., 
has purchased the warehouse and eleva- 
tor of the Armour Grain Co., Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., and will conduct the busi- 
ness under the style of Richardson Feed 
& Grain Co. A corporate charter has 
been taken out. The capital stock is 
$10,000. Mr. Richardson is widely and 
favorably known in the Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin grain and feed trade, and has 
had many years of experience in this 
business. 

Great lakes bulk carriers in ordinary 
for the winter at Milwaukee are being 
moved to various elevators for cargoes 
to go forward immediately upon the 
opening of navigation. The Yosemite 
took 225,000 bus corn at the North West- 
ern Kinnickinnic elevator, and_ the 
Colonel 235,000 bus corn at Milwaukee 
road Elevator E, during the week, for 
the East. The Donner and Reed were 
loaded previously, so that the quantity 
now afloat in Milwaukee harbor is in ex- 
cess of 1,250,000 bus. 


J. W. Conner, secretary Wisconsin 
Grain and Warehouse Commission, left 
Superior, March 19, for Madison, Chi- 
cago and Washington, on official business. 
At the national capital Mr. Conner will 
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follow up the initial efforts of: state 
commissions. of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas to promote a bill 
through Congress providing for more 


‘ liberal. standards of grain grading to 


meet objections of growers. The plan 
is to. provide that grain be graded upon 
its merits, and that ‘the amount of in- 
separable foreign matter, such as cockle, 


be classed as dockage. Mr. Conner 
will be absent about three weeks. 
L. E. Meyer. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS TO HOLD 
ADJOURNED ANNUAL MEETING 
AT MILWAUKEE ON APRIL 23 

Mitwavukee, Wis.—Wednesday, April 
23, has been selected as the date of the 
adjourned annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Millers’ Association, to be 
held at 10 o’clock a.m., in the Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee. Originally it was 
announced that the meeting would be 
held on Tuesday, April 8, but members 
have been advised by Secretary W. J. 
Grover, of New Richmond, that April 
23 has been selected. This is done to con- 
form to the idea of helding the meeting 
on the day before the Millers’ National 
Federation meets in Chicago. The Wis- 
consin delegation intends to proceed 
from Milwaukee in a body to the Chicago 
session on April 24-25. 

“We want to repeat that as large an 
attendance as possible is desirable,” says 
Secretary Grover. “There are a number 
of very important subjects to be taken 
up. Also, the National Federation meets 
at Chicago on April 24-25, and we would 
like to see as many of our members at- 
tend that meeting as can possibly do so. 

“There seems to be a considerable get- 
together spirit among the millers in the 
past year or so, and it is probable that 
some very constructive work will result 
from both the Milwaukee and Chicago 
meetings.” 

Added significance is given the forth- 
coming Wisconsin association meeting 
because, in connection therewith, the 
conferences among rye millers of Min- 
nesota, Michigan and Wisconsin, two of 
which already have been held this year, 
will be resumed. The April 23 meeting, 
therefore, is expected to again bring out 
a representative attendance of Minne- 
sota and Michigan rye millers, most of 
whom intend to participate in the Na- 
tional Federation meeting at Chicago. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
association was scheduled for Feb. 5, but 
because of the worst blizzard experi- 
enced in Wisconsin in 20 years on Feb. 
4-5, an adjournment was necessary. 

L. E. Mever. 





AID FOR THE MERCHANT MARINE 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Secretary of 
Commerce, the chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and _ the 
president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration have been named by President 
Coolidge as a committee to advise the 
administration in the formulation of 
methods to develop the merchant marine. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





A prominent Chinese agriculturist has 
estimated the total production of rice in 
China for the year 1923 to be 375,420,000 
piculs (a picul is 18314 lbs). From arti- 
cles appearing in the local press it seems 
to be agreed that the rice crop of China 
for 1923 was about 30 per cent larger 
than that for 1922. 








Wheat Held by Country Mills and Elevators 
Department of Agriculture estimates of wheat held by interior mills and elevators, as 
distinguished from primary markets of large accumulation, on March 1 of the past eight 


years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





State— 1924 1923 2 © 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
New York .........++-- 653 897 3 1,122 585 706 617 672 
Pennsylvania ......... 2,434 2,472 2,337 2,270 2,988 3,577 3,183 4,180 
Maryland ........++-+. 1,043 1,202 710 1,220 * 627 454 803 1,040 
Virginia .....ceeeceeee 1,449 1,027 905 1,226 1,403 2,520 2,184 2,438 
ORIO .cccrcreccscceves 4,706 3,891 3,018 2,130 5,820 4,790 3,703 2,592 
Indiana ...--.ccceeece 3,425 2,604 2,298 1,997 3,758 4,448 2,340 1,944 
TUMMOIW 2. cc ccccccccece 3,750 2,993 3,746 2,730 4,912 4,478 2,160 1,510 
Michigan .........++.+ 1,989 1,547 1,261 1,384 2,044 868 1,234 1,594 
Wisconsin ..........+5 217 460 231 464 1,060 1,849 852 365 
Minnesota .......-+++- 2,702 3,546 2,041 2,535 5,002 15,158 6,193 4,826 
TOWS ccccccscccccccess 1,005 1,810 796 429 1,700 2,338 668 1,006 
Missouri ...........++. 3,415 3,145 2,901 33,012 6,772 3,721 2,607 1,989 
North Dakota ........ 6,453 17,727 8,075 9,629 10,044 12,681 6,160 5,112 
South Dakota ......... 2,152 5,402 2,000 1,884 3,815 10,567 4,480 2,482 
Nebraska .........-+0- 1,883 4,308 2,634 2,419 5,461 3,297 826 8,912 
Kansas .....-..eeeeeee 5,866 7,372 6,692 7,154 17,630 5,100 1,818 6,859 
Kentucky ......-+...+. 1,153 1,076 805 540 1,835 2,426 720 1,202 
Tennessee ..........-++ 541 565 378 282 892 900 368 631 
TOROS .n.ccscccccesene 982 540 1,124 1,029 7,232 630 486 1,452 
Oklahoma .:.....-.... 2,178 1,411 2,224 2,704 5,284 1,645 1,070 2,663 
Montana .......c.ceces 7,348 7,380 5,115 4,877 1,681 6,591 2,874 6,018 
Washington .......... 14,818 4,816 9,086 14,999 13,404 4,670 5,844 10,161 
Al} other .....00-c.0-- 20,234 16,347 15,771 21,039 19,284 13,623 14,948 20,125 

United States ..... 90,396 92,538 75,071 87,075 123,233 107,037 66,138 89,173 
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WON’T TACKLE THE BAKERS 

For once the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has decided to back away from an 
opportunity to investigate somebody, and 
American bakers for a time will be per- 
mitted to go ahead making bread without 
fear of being called to Washington to 
state in precise language the exact rea- 
son why some of them are prosperous. 

The commission is so busy investigat- 
ing other industries and other lines of 
business that it cannot undertake another 
inquiry just now, the Senate has been 
told. Lack of time, funds and personnel 
was given as the reason for foregoing at 
this time an excuse to peep into the 
bakers’ ovens and, incidentally, their 
books. So far as is known, this is the 
only time that the Trade Commission has 
thrown away a chance of this kind. 

The bakers, however, have been at- 
tacked from another source, although the 
criticism was so framed as to make it 
look like just a cold discussion of facts, 
figures and economics. The Department 
of Agriculture recently issued an install- 
ment of press matter which said that the 
bakers were getting by far the larger 
part of the money charged for a loaf of 
bread. This no doubt sounded dastardly 
to those who did not care to take the 
time to dig into the facts to see who 
might have the most invested in the 
average loaf of bread. 

A spokesman for the bakers was quick 
to make answer. There appears to be 
much justification for his declaring that 
the department issued this statement in 
order to help the McNary-Haugen export 
corporation bill. Sections of the country 
which produce but little wheat declare 
that the McNary-Haugen bill is nothing 
short of an attempt to make the govern- 
ment the chief conspirator in an intrigue 
to raise the price of bread. 

The purpose of the statement regard- 
ing bakers’ returns on bread is declared 
to be to show that the baker can absorb 
the increased price in wheat which the 
export corporation bill would be expected 
to accomplish, without raising the price 
of bread to the consumer. This inter- 
pretation sounds reasonable, and may be 
true. This bill was drafted in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Secretary 
Wallace wishes to see it pass, as a monu- 
ment to his administration. 


EXPORT BILL IN DIFFICULTIES 


The export bill, however, is having hard 
sledding. The opposition is no more nu- 
merous than it was a few weeks ago, but 
it is more active. The outlook for the 
passage of the measure was good until 
within the last few weeks, when the grain 
trade, including the flour millers, began 
to present the other side of the case. 
The bill is being withheld from the Sen- 
ate for no other reason just now than 
that there are not enough favorable votes 
to pass it. 

A compromise is sought, so that cer- 
tain southern senators may be induced to 
withdraw their opposition. It is doubt- 
ful that any agreement can be reached 
that will satisfy the representatives of 
the wheat sections who were responsible 
for this queerly conceived relief pro- 
gramme. The senator sponsoring the bill 
is stronger than his measure, but if the 
bill stands as it came from the commit- 
tee on agriculture it cannot win the votes 
to give success in the Senate. 


MORE WORRY FOR MILLERS 


The millers have been compelled with- 
in the past week to divide the attention, 
which for a while was centered in their 
opposition to the export bill. The ac- 
tion of the Shipping Board in forcing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue an order making section 28 of the 
merchant marine act operative on and 
after May 20 has forced the millers to 
look in another direction. 

For a while the millers were kept busy 


convincing the Tariff Commission that it 
would be folly to try to help the farmer 
by increasing the tariff on wheat, if a 
similar increase was not made on flour. 
This fight was no more than won when 
the McNary-Haugen bill loomed up on 
the legislative horizon in a way to look 
menacing. In the midst of a most effec- 
tive fight on that bill came the section 
28 order, which includes flour but ex- 
cepts grain. 

The millers need no longer speak for 
themselves on this subject. Their view 
that the order jeopardizes their business 
and aids the foreign miller is upheld by 
the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, who has been quick 
to inform the chairman of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee that 
something should be done without delay 
to repeal or modify the objectionable law. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is not at fault. Under the merchant 
marine act it has no choice in the matter, 
It must issue the order for which the law 
provides, when the Shipping Board cer- 
tifies that American shipping is adequate 
to handle America’s foreign trade. It 
is doubted that there is any probability 
of government shipping being able to 
handle with complete satisfaction the 
commodities named. Unless the law is 
amended the millers will have to depend 
upon the fairness of the board to modify 
its position, and there are some unusually 
fair men on this board who can be ex- 
pected to listen to sound reasoning. 


TAXES AND THE BONUS 


Tax reduction legislation has not been 
riding smoothly since the bill passed by 
the House reached the Senate. The con- 
troversy about whether the bill should be 
passed before the bonus bill is disposed 
of has been causing much uncertainty. 
Perhaps Senate leaders are right in 
maintaining that tax legislation should 
not be enacted until it is ascertained 
what the financial requirements of the 
bonus will be. The Senate finance com- 
mittee is composed of more practical 
men than the majority of the House ways 
and means committée. 

The Senate committee leaders will not 
accept the argument that the bonus bill 
will cost the government nothing for a 
long period, and that, therefore, Con- 
gress has no need to worry for the time 
being. The time to begin to prepare to 
meet an obligation, in the opinion of 
hard-headed Senate leaders, is the day it 
is contracted. The men in charge of tax 
legislation in the Senate favor more lib- 
eral reductions than the House bill car- 
ries, but they wish to satisfy themselves 
as to the amount of money the govern- 
ment must have for running expenses and 
to meet any gratuities which may be 
voted to the soldiers or to any one else. 

The President continues to place his 
influence on the side of tax reduction, 
and he is urging that Congress act as 

romptly as possible. But the Presi- 

ent’s influence with this Congress is 
practically nil. Just now it appears that 
the tax bill may not reach the floor of the 
Senate for several weeks. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Investigations go on, and they are 
growing in number each week. Business 
is likely to suffer more from the inquiry 
into the affairs of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue than from any other. Business 
men, to make sure that they would not 
be accused of trying to cheat the govern- 
ment, have, from the time since the in- 
come tax law was passed, in many in- 
stances overpaid their taxes. They have 
been able, after much effort and by the 
employment of experts, to secure re- 
funds. The attitude of the investigating 
committee, or some members of it, as 
well as of some men in the Senate and 
House, is to make a scandal of these re- 
payments. This may have a tendency to 


make it more difficult than ever for a 
business man to regain the money which 
has been erroneously paid or paid in a 
desire to show that he did not wish to 
withhold anything that actually belonged 
to Uncle Sam. 





WORLD TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS 





Grain Markets of Europe—Decrease in Im- 
porte—Russian Rye Oversold—Hun- 
garian Farmers Hold Crops 


Recent reports to the United States 
Department of Commerce include the 
following items bearing on world trade 
in agricultural commodities: 

Takings of wheat and flour by Europe 
from August to March from all sources 
are about 13,000,000 bus below the 
amount received during the same period 
last year, while takings by countries out- 
side of Europe have increased over 50,- 
000,000 bus, according to the Department 
of Commerce in its monthly survey of 
world trade in foodstuffs. 

There is considerable prospect for in- 
creased European demand for American 
rye, due to the recent falling off in Rus- 
sian offerings. The latter country appar- 
ently oversold rye for February and 
March deliveries, and has recently been 
repurchasing considerable quantities in 
order to avoid defaulting on April and 
May contracts. Collections of grain 
throughout Russia are falling off, and 
internal prices are increasing. It is now 
reported that there is considerable seed 
shortage in some sections of that coun- 
try. 

The Rotterdam and Antwerp grain 
markets have been affected recently, due 
to a modification of the French embargo 
on flour exports, and French mills are 
now engaged in filling old orders and 
booking new business for German ac- 
count. The low quotation of the franc 
has been the most important factor in 
developing this business. However, high- 
er prices of native wheat in Germany, 
it is expected, will continue to divert 
some portion of the business to Holland 
and Belgium. 

European transportation facilities, as 
a whole, are improving, but the real cost 
of transportation is tending to increase, 
due to the fact that no government can 
under present circumstances afford to 
subsidize its transportation facilities any 
longer. 

So far, deliveries under the Polish ce- 
real tax are reported as disappointing. 
While there is also considerable pressure 
on the part of the people to impose an 
export embargo, which has been main- 
tained in the past on all foodstuffs in 
order to maintain a lower price level, 
the price of grain in Poland has been 
considerably below world price levels, 
and the agricultural interests are seeking 
government sanction to raise grain prices. 
It is still uncertain as to what policy 
will be adopted. 

A large increase in cereal shipments 
from Roumania in December is indicated 
by preliminary figures showing exports 
of 375,000 metric tons, compared with 
236,000 for the previous month. Bean 
shipments amounted to 14,000 metric 
tons in December, compared with 13,000 
in November. This improvement is at- 
tributed to the removal of export restric- 
tions late in November. 

Efforts of the Hungarian government 
to regulate the export movement of grain 
have apparently had the general effect of 
causing the farmers to hold their crops 
rather than market them, as it was re- 
ported that 40 per cent of the crop was 
still in first hands a month ago. Im- 
portations cf Hungarian flour into 
Czecho-Slovakia, which were limited to 
a fixed amount by the Czecho-Slovakian 
government, are reported to have ex- 
ceeded the quota, and further importa- 
tions are now prohibited. This should 
create a better demand for American 
flour. 

The Danube River is still frozen, hin- 
dering interior cereal movement of Hun- 
gery and Roumania, and large stocks of 
gr are reported as frozen in. The 
freezing of the Elbe River has also been 
a serious handicap in the delivery of 
American flour into Czecho-Slovakia, but 
at this time of the year these difficulties 
should soon pass. 

Of late the cereal markets throughout 
the Continent, with the exception of 
French markets, have been generally 
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dull, owing both to increased local deliv- 
eries and rather low internal prices, 

At Rotterdam, which is looked on as 
one of the important index markets for 
central Europe, American grain has met 
very ~—— competition from both Ar 
gentina and Russia. 

Corn imports into all European coun 
tries show a marked decrease, due prob- 
ably to the relative high price of corn, 
which is now selling in Europe at about 
the same price as wheat. 





INDIANA MARKETING MOVEMENT 

Evansvittz, Inp.—Indiana will be on 
of the eight great wheat growing state 
entering into the co-operative selling 
agreement that will be made in each stat: 
and under state management, it was an 
nounced here recently at a meeting 0! 
127 farmers from 11 counties in th 
southern part of the state, known as th 
eighth district in the state’s division. Re 
ports made indicated that in 10 of th 
counties enough farmers had alread) 
signed the agreement to insure their en 
trance into the state organization. On 
March 12 a drive was made to secur 
more signatures to contracts. Speaker: 
have been travelling over the district to 
meet farmers and explain in detail all of 
the features and answer questions asked 
by those who do not have a clear idea 
of the movement. 

W. W. Ross. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
000’s omitted———, Per ct. 








— 
1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
February ..... 1,539 3,095 69 
January ...... 1,716 4,421 64 
1923— 
December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
October ...... 2,092 9,239 51 
September .... 1,568 15,408 31 
AUG .....0% 1,273 14,198 29 
0 884 8,843 31 
Ee 806 9,252 28 
ME Gawe eases 933 9,973 31 
/ See 1,167 4,943 52 
eee 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 §1 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 
December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September .... 1,301 25,987 18 
pS eer 1,169 33,703 14 
Se 921 14,953 22 
 earrer 932 14,006 23 
OK 44,965 442 1,089 9,366 34 
CO ere 1,198 4,857 53 
DE: 088s 06:0 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 32 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August 1,873 58,537 13 
Mn easckeses 1,238 24,842 19 
 Sexvecés's 1,546 25,235 22 
May 1,265 25,032 18 
April 1,591 17,641 29 
March 1,370 14,599 30 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
January 1,280 21,346 21 
By fiscal years— 
BOMEEEO 6 060 cise 12,639 64,303 47 
eee 14,883 154,951 30 
OO | Bae ee 15,798 208,321 25 
1920-21 16,181 293,268 20 
1919-20 21,651 122,431 44 
1918-19 24,182 178,583 38 
1917-18 21,880 34,119 74 
1916-17 12,033 149,831 26 
1915-16 15,494 173,274 29 
1914-15 16,183 259,643 22 
1913-14 11,821 92,394 37 
1912-13 11,395 91,603 36 
1911-12 11,006 30,160 62 
1910-11 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09 10,521 66,923 44 
1907-08 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07 15,585 76,569 48 
By calendar years— 
6349460000 16,310 98,524 43 
rrr 15,025 164,692 29 
err 16,801 280,058 20 
BS den90 vege 19,854 218,280 29 
ae 26,450 148,086 45 
0 21,707 111,177 47 
SSS 13,927 106,196 37 
rer 14,379 154,050 30 
Se 15,681 205,830 26 
Se 12,769 173,862 25 
eee 12,278 99,509 36 
Bs 6a e¥dobess 10,622 61,655 44 
> ae 11,258 32,669 65 
. RRR 8, 24,257 61 
BS coe reesice 9,688 48,490 47 
Pe 13,013 92,780 39 
| PLT 15,277 91,384 43 
. 


Eight months. 





About 80 per cent of. the agricultural 
machinery and implements shown at the 
recent annual live stock exposition held 
at Santiago, Chile, was of American 
origin. 
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CONVENTIONS OR JUNKETS 

\ [ ORE and more the annual conven- 

tions of the leading associations of 
the bakers are becoming delightfully ex- 
pensive opportunities for play. They are 
held at points where the attractions of 
golf, of the ocean or of other oppor- 
tunities for outdoor sport are quite irre- 
sistible. Inevitably, they cost so much 
that relatively few bakers feel like in- 


curring the expense; they are mainly at- 


tractive to those who hope indirectly to 
rofit by them—in other words, those who 
expect to sell the bakers something as a 
sult of meeting them in this manner. 
No one questions the value of play as 
essential part of any trade convention. 
\doubtedly the contacts made in this 
1y are often much more valuable than 
formal programmes. There is, how- 
er, considerable danger of carrying the 
iing too far, and this danger is doubly 
nphasized when, at a bakers’ convention, 
t is about as hard to find a baker as it 
; to find a needle in a haystack. 


The baking industry does not gain 
much from a meeting attended by four 
five mill representatives or bakery 
ipply men for every baker who is pres- 
ent. Even the sports are largely taken 
out of the bakers’ hands; there are so 
few of them present that they cannot 
even win their own golf tournaments or 
swimming matches. Of course, the few 
bakers who do go to such meetings enjoy 
them; they are surrounded by kindly 
salesmen whose sole object in life seems 
to be to give the baker a good time 
and prevent him from spending any of 
his money. This, however, is by no means 
satisfactory to any one. It does not con- 
duce to any great self-respect on the 
part of the bakers, and it almost entirely 
prevents the transaction of really im- 
portant business, 

There are today a great many problems 
confronting the baking industry which 
demand serious attention. Some of these 
are of the kind which can best be dealt 
with through a programme of addresses 
by recognized authorities, but there is no 
use in arranging such a programme if 
it is perfectly certain in advance that 
nine tenths of those who ought to attend 
the meetings will actually be on the golf 
links. Other problems call for frank dis- 
cussions by the bakers themselves, pref- 
erably without the eager assistance of 
representatives of other lines, but such 
discussion is impossible when only a 
handful of bakers are available to take 
part in it. 

The active convention season for the 
baking industry is drawing near, and it 
would be well for the officers of the lead- 
ing associations of bakers, in making 
their plans for their annual meetings, to 
give this matter very careful considera- 
tion. They can never hope to bring out 
the rank and file of their membership, or 
to hold really successful business sessions, 
if their conventions are designed as 
pleasant but necessarily expensive vaca- 
tions. There was a time when trade con- 
ventions were so unspeakably dull that it 
was found necessary to enliven them by 
play. Now, however, the pendulum has 
swung so far the other way that it seems 
desirable to flavor the bakers’ vacations 
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with a bit of real work. Above all, if 
the conventions of the baking industry 
are to be of genuine value, they must be 
so arranged that the actual bakers in 
attendance are not completely lost in the 
crowd of flour and machinery salesmen 
who are enjoying the occasion at the ex- 
pense of the concerns they represent. 





NO CAUSE FOR REJOICING 


HE announcement by the Federal 

Trade Commission that it has neither 
time, funds nor personnel sufficient to 
carry out the instructions of the Senate 
with regard to an investigation of the 
baking industry has been generally re- 
ceived by the bakers with satisfaction. 
Certainly they will be saved an enormous 
amount of trouble, for the methods of 
the Federal Trade Commission have in 
the past been such as to require the 
maximum amount of work for the irre- 
ducible minimum of results. Further- 
more, recent court decisions have ex- 
plained to the commission in unqualified 
language that there are a great many 
things it cannot do, and thus all its 
proceedings are clouded by an uncertain- 
ty which makes the position of its victims 
doubly difficult. 

At the same time, the baking industry 
is actually by no means free from trou- 
ble simply because the Senate resolution 
is apparently not to be carried out. In 
many ways the proposed investigation 
would have been an admirable thing. 
The charges publicly made by Basil M. 
Manly, director of the “People’s Legis- 
lative Service,” have received very wide 
publicity, and unfortunately a great 
many people, who are in the habit of be- 
lieving charges without for a moment 
considering whether or not they are sup- 
ported by facts, have taken the pre- 
posterous statements made in the Manly 
letter at their face value. A thorough 
investigation, with official publication of 
the real facts, is the only way in which 
the mind of the public can possibly be 
set straight on this matter. 

The whole thing illustrates the danger 
to which any industry is exposed from 
the irresponsible attacks of persons who 
have no other object than to secure news- 
paper notoriety. The figures used by 
Manly were utterly misleading, as was 
pointed out editorially by this publica- 
tion a month ago. Nevertheless, they 
made out what seemed to be a reasonable 
case, and they were supported by just 
enough truth so that the credulity of the 
public was easily imposed on. 

As a measure of defense to the entire 
baking industry, the two national asso- 
ciations of wholesale and retail bakers 
now have an opportunity to do exactly 
what the Senate directed the Federal 
Trade Commission to undertake. The 
American Bakers’ Association and the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America 
ought to take this opportunity to make a 
really thorough investigation of the costs 
and profits in the baking industry at the 
present time. The work should be car- 
ried on by outside auditors of unques- 
tioned standing, so that the results can 


be published without raising the slightest 
question of prejudice. Of course such 
an undertaking would involve consider- 
able expense, but there is no way in 
which the funds of the two associations 
can be used to better advantage. 

It is undoubtedly true that a few of 
the largest and most efficient baking com- 
panies have in the past two or three years 
made very large profits. It is equally 
true that, taking the baking industry as a 
whole, the average profits have been by 
no means inordinate. Any system of 
regulation which held the price of bread 
down to a point where even the largest 
baking companies could make only a 
small net profit on a year’s business 
would inevitably put many and perhaps 
most of the smaller concerns out of ex- 
istence. Any survey of the financial 
status of the baking industry must take 
into account the smaller concerns as well 
as the larger ones. 

The Federal Trade Commission is like- 
ly to remain inactive so far as the bakers 
are concerned, but the effect of the 
Manly letter has been far-reaching. An 
investigation such as was asked for by 
the Senate would certainly have refuted 
the absurd charges made against the bak- 
ing industry; although an investigation 
carried on by the national associations of 
the industry cannot have the weight of 
one undertaken by a department of the 
government, it can be so conducted as to 
provide unchallengeable facts for presen- 
tation to the public. The baking industry 
has been accused, and though probably 
it will never be brought to trial on the 
charges preferred, it owes it to itself to 
see that the public is enabled to think 
straight on this subject. 





GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE 


ROBABLY most of the bakers have 

assumed that the McNary-Haugen 
bill, now pending in Congress, is no par- 
ticular concern of theirs. They do not 
take any special interest in the exporta- 
tion of wheat, and the farmer and his 
problems seem a long way off from the 
immediate activities of the baking in- 
dustry, 

What effect would the passage of the 
McNary-Haugen bill have on the baking 
business? If it works as its advocates 
intend, it will artificially put up the price 
of wheat. This means higher prices for 
flour, and, as experience in the past has 
amply demonstrated, a much slower ad- 
vance in the price of bread. Never in 
history have the bakers been able to make 
bread prices keep pace with an increase 
in the cost of the basic material used in 
its manufacture, and they will not be 
able to do it now. 

Do the bakers want to see such an ad- 
vance in flour prices? Do they want a 
repetition of what happened in the early 
years of the war, when the wholesale 
price of bread advanced a scant fifteen 
per cent while wheat went up forty per 
cent? 

On the other hand, if the McNary- 
Haugen bill does not work—and its fail- 
ure is almost a certainty—it will mean a 





complete demoralization of the grain and 
flour trades. It will mean that, although 
the farmer will not get a cent more for 
his wheat, everybody along the line will 
have to charge higher prices as insurance 
against the absolute uncertainty of doing 
business on a purely artificial and utterly 
unstable basis, Do the bakers want this? 
For the past three years they have en- 
joyed all the advantages of a relatively 
steady wheat market. Do they want to 
take chances with a market virtually de- 
pendent on the whim of a single govern- 
ment official ? 

The McNary-Haugen bill may be 
passed, and the President may sign it. 
The only way to prevent its enactment 
is for every individual, and above all 
every trade and commercial organization 
which understands the dangers of this 
measure, to telegraph at once to Wash- 
ington demanding that the McNary- 
Haugen bill be killed. The bakers, both 
individually and collectively, can exert a 
most important influence if they are will- 
ing to bestir themselves. Each day’s de- 
lay may be serious; it is up to every 
baker who understands the danger to his 
own industry and his individual business 
to get action, and get it at once. 





RESTING ORDERS 

MaAs* a baker nowadays who is in 

no mood to buy flour at the prices 
currently quoted receives from the eager 
mill salesman a kind invitation to make 
an open or resting offer for flour at a 
price concession of anywhere from fifty 
cents to one dollar a barrel. The theory 
of such orders is beautifully simple. The 
baker makes an offer at the low price, 
good for acceptance within thirty or sixty 
days, and the salesman forwards it to 
the mill. Of course, the mill may not 
accept it, but the baker loses nothing 
either way. 

It is hard to find fault with any baker 
who takes advantage of such selling 
methods as these. The fault lies with the 
flour salesman, and with the mill man- 
agement which lets him do such absurd 
and demoralizing things in order to cre- 
ate additional business. At the same 
time, it is only reasonable for the baker 
to turn the situation around, and think 
what he would do if a customer, disliking 
the price at which the baker’s bread was 
quoted, made him a similar offer at a 
much reduced rate. Presumably, in such 
a case, the baker would politely but firm- 
ly give the prospective customer explicit 
directions as to where he was free to go. 
If, acting from an inordinate desire to 
increase the volume of his sales, he actu- 
ally accepted the proposition, he would 
certainly take good care that the buyer 
got exactly what he was paying for, and 
no more. 

Every baker knows the market value 
of the grades of flour he normally uses; 
he knows, too, that when he is invited 
to make an offer at materially less than 
the market price, the mill is not acting 
from sheer warm-hearted benevolence. 
The old saying, “Let the buyer beware,” . 
is doubly applicable when the aforesaid 
buyer is hunting bargains with the ap- 
parent help of the salesman who is trying 
to do business with him. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ BERMUDA EXCURSION 


By RosBert T. BEATTY 


1E New England Bakers’ 
Association, since its or- 
ganization, has always been 

Ali looked upon as the fore- 
aay most group-state associa- 
=== tion in the country. It is 
always a leader, and its conventions are 
unusual, but its most recent one was 
epochal and, without question, the big- 
gest undertaking ever attempted by a 
bakers’ association either in this country 
or abroad. 

A few months ago, one of its members 
conceived the novel idea of combining a 
trade gathering with a real vacation out- 
ing, and suggested that the association 
hold its convention in Bermuda. It 
seemed like an impossible undertaking, 
but the New England bakers like to 
tackle what is seemingly impossible. Cor- 
win Wickersham, of The Fleischmann 
Co., Boston, was appointed a committee 
of one to investigate the feasibility of 
the plan, and he went at it in his charac- 
teristic way. He interviewed the steam- 
ship people, and soon reported that not 
only was the plan possible but that he 
had already chartered the 12,000-ton 
steamer Fort Hamilton, of the Furness 
Bermuda Line, and that all that was 
necessary to make the outing a success 
was to secure the requisite number of 
reservations. 

The association thereupon chose Mr. 
Wickersham as general chairman of its 
Bermuda convention committee, and he 
selected the following assistants: Walter 
H. Dietz, Springfield, Mass., Frank 
Fighme, Providence, R. I., Alton H. 
Hathaway, Cambridge, Mass., George C. 
West, White River Junction, Vt., O’Neil 
Cote, Manchester, N. H., O. F. Parker, 
New Britain, Conn., John J. Nissen, 
Portland, Maine, Albert Klopfer, New 
York City, and H. D. Likins, of Boston, 
business manager of the association. The 
committee took hold of the job with en- 
thusiasm, and the results were commen- 
surate. 

All arrangements had been made for 
the party to sail from Boston on March 
10, but the Fort Hamilton, which had 
been chartered for the trip, was slightly 
damaged by fire as she lay at her dock 
in New York, necessitating a quick 
change in plans. Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., made arrangements to transfer the 
party to the Fort Victoria, sailing from 
New York March 12, and brought the en- 
tire party from Boston to New York on 
private chair cars at the company’s own 
expense. Instead of living on the boat 
while in Bermuda, as originally planned, 
the party stayed at the Hotel Hamilton, 
the necessary accommodations being pro- 
vided by the steamship company. 

The Fort Victoria left her berth in 
New York at 11 a.m., March 12, with a 
full complement of passengers. Prac- 
tically every cabin was filled. There was 
the usual bustle and scurry incident to 
sailing. Many of the passengers arrived 
early, and were comfortably settled in 
their cabins before sailing time. There 
are always late arrivals, however, and 
this naturally causes more or less excite- 
ment, but all got safely aboard. 

The trip had an auspicious beginning. 
Every one responded with alacrity to the 
first call for luncheon, but this, unfor- 
tunately, was to be the last appearance 
of many in the party until disembarka- 
tion at Bermuda. The voyage was a 
rough one, to say the very least. Even 
some old-timers couldn’t stand the roll- 
ing of the vessel, and stayed in their 
cabins. Many of them dreaded the 
thought of the return trip. 

The committee had arranged a series 
of business meetings to be held on board, 
together with a number of deck sports, 
such as quoits, shuffle board, walking 
races, etc., but conditions were such that 
few could participate, and the regular 
programme had to be abandoned. The 
islands were a welcome sight to everv 
one as the steamer threaded its way into 
port. 

A number of yachting parties and mo- 
tor boats greeted the party. Afier an 
hour spent in getting through the cus- 
toms, the passengers were taken to the 
hotel in old-fashioned | ictorias, and after 
luncheon the first sight-seeing tour was 
begun. 








The New England bakers and their 
friends who made up the party will long 
remember the four days spent on th: 
islands. It was a memorable occasion, 
and the weather was ideal for sight- 
seeing. The golfers took advantage of 
the many fine courses that were hospi- 
tably thrown open to them, and the en- 


tertainment committee arranged a num- — 


ber of tournaments. 

The Bermudas offer innumerable diver- 
sions and attractions besides golf for 
visitors. These include tennis, riding and 
driving, cycling, sailing, bathing, fishing, 
etc. A poone Ie rented bicycles and 
toured the islands. It was amusing to 
see some of the old-timers tackle a wheel 
for the first time in years, and then give 
it up and take a carriage or victoria 
instead. What impressed the visitors 
most was the lack of automobiles and 
street cars. None are allowed on the 
islands, and traffic cops were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. It was a delight 
to cycle or drive over the coral roads, 
winding over the hills, through the val- 
leys and along the crests of the rugged 
coral cliffs. There was a never-ending 
variety of color, strange foliage and 
flowers; all so different from home. 

The crystal caves and sea gardens were 
visited by all. The former are lighted 
by electricity, and are a veritable fairy- 
land impossible of description. The 
stalactites and columns assume weird 
shapes, which are enhanced by the light- 
ing effects. The sea gardens are viewed 
thr6éugh glass-bottomed boats. The coral 
reefs are covered with marine growth in 
gorgeous colors, with varicolored fish 
darting in and out among them. These 
features were really some of the won- 
ders of the trip. 

Naturally, —-< the visitors inspect- 
ed the house at Walsingham, long occu- 
pied by Tom Moore, the Irish poet. The 
fields of Easter lilies, scattered cver the 
islands, also were an attraction. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
delightful outing, and the bakers and 
their friends who participated in it were 
loud in their praise of the arrangements 
that had been made for their comfort. 
They came back from the enchanted isles 
refreshed in mind and body, ready to 
tackle their individual business problems 
anew. 


THE BUSINESS (?) SESSIONS 


Three or four ineffectual attempts 
were made to hold business sessions on 
the steamers, both going and returning, 
and while in Bermuda, ‘There was so 
much sickness on board, however, that 
only a corporal’s guard could be gotten 
together at any one time, while on the 
island the visitors wanted to see the 
sights rather than stay indoors and lis- 
ten to speeches. 

A meeting was called Friday evening, 
March 14, and again on Sunday morning, 
March 16, in the Hamilton Hotel, but 
only a half dozen showed up. At the 
former meeting, C. A. Swanson, of 
Springfield, Mass., a member of the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers’ Association, paid a warm tribute 
to the trade press and the members of 
the allied trades, and said that if the 
bakers themselves took as much interest 
in their business as these outsiders did, 
the baking industry would soon rank 
foremost among the leading industries 
in the country. 

Mr. Swanson added: “It is up to you 
and to me, as members, to invite and in- 
duce our neighbors to become members 
of our association, whether they be large 
or small, and to live up to its principles. 
It is the bakers who attend conventions 
that eventually become the big men in 
the trade. They get out, mix, and get 
ideas from their fellow-workers. It is 
our duty to join and do our part cheer- 
fully; we can expect our association to 
prosper only to the extent of the time we 
are willing to give to it. 

“Our association is facing serious 
problems, and their solution depends 
upon our ability to co-operate. If we 
had more active members, these prob- 
lems could easily be handled by our in- 





dustrial relationships committee. Our in- 
dustry was recently subjected to serious 
charges by senators Brand and La Fol- 
lette. What did you do to offset these 
charges? Our national association, how- 
ever, was on the job. It defended the 
bakers by sending men to Washington, 
who were able to explain conditions all 
over the country. These men invited 
the government to investigate the bak- 
ers, and offered them every facility to- 
ward getting the information they want- 
ed. This is only one way in which our 
national association is helping us, and it 
is up to us to do our part.” 

Among others scheduled to speak at 
the meeting were Wallace A. Cook, of 
The Fleischmann Co., David Walker, of 
the J. Walter Thompson Co., New York, 
and Murray K. Guthrie, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Guthrie had prepared an excellent paper 
on bread merchandising, a portion of 
which follows: 

“We have one fundamental on which 
to base our appeal—people eat to live, 
but choose their food for gratification. 
Take as an example the way we have 
appealed to the public on flour through 
the medium of advertising. You have 
never seen any one pass a billboard 
with a picture of a sack of flour on it, 
smack their lips and express a desire 
for some of that flour. Why? Because 
flour is not eaten in the form of flour. 
It fulfills a necessity, but does not create 
a desire. 

“When you think of it, bread is right 
in the same class. If the baker could 
put his loaf before the public in picture 
form, with that wonderful odor around 
it that accompanies it from the oven, 
that odor would awaken interest and 
create desire. This is impossible, but the 
next thing to do is to appeal to the 
public with that bread in edible form, 
some spread on it, or as pudding, toast, 
or the many other ways in which bread 
can be eaten. This appeal must carry a 
punch, must have the ability to arouse 
interest and create the desire to eat 
bread in that form. By gaining a con- 
sciousness on the part of the public of 
new and various ways of eating bread, 
naturally it will bring about a larger 
consumption. In making this appeal, it 
can be tied up to our own individual 
message on our particular brands and 
products.” 

The committee had arranged to show 
three moving pictures, furnished by The 
Fleischmann Co. and the General Elec- 
tric Co., but there was no opportunity 
to do even this. These pictures were 
“Our Daily Bread,” “King Snow Holds 
Sway” and the “Use of Electricity in the 
Wheat Industry.” The films will be 
shown to the bakers at some future 
meeting. 

From a convention standpoint, of 
course, the gathering was not what 
might be termed a success, but from the 
standpoint of an outing it was one that 
every one enjoyed. ven the seasick- 
ness, afterwards, was regarded as some- 
thing of a joke. 


THE SPORTS 


A baseball oo Staged at Hamilton 
between the bakers and the allied trades 
was won by the former. Roland H. 
Dion, of the New England Bakery Co., 
New Bedford, was captain of the bak- 
ers’ team and Walter D. Phillips, of 
the American Diamalt Co., New York, 
captain for the allied trades. The win- 
ners were awarded cigars. 

The golf tournament was won by Jack 
Pearson, president Invisible Color Print 
Corporation, New York, who turned in 
the low gross score. The prize was two 
pric Guy Maynard, district man- 
ager Fleischmann Co., Hartford, 
Conn., turned in the first low net score 
and Richard Meyer, of the Consumers’ 
Baking Co., Paterson, N. J., second low 


net. . 

Miss Helen Nissen, of Portland, 
Maine, won in the ladies’ bridge tourna- 
ment. Miss Nissen also won the ladies’ 
bicycle race, while Murray K. Guthrie, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 





apolis, carried off the honors in tl, 
men’s race. The prize in each of thes: 
events was a gold sovereign. 


RESOLUTIONS 


At an executive committee meeting he). 
on board ship the evening of March 1: 
resolutions of thanks were passed t 
Herman Walker, assistant passeng: 
agent Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., Bo 
ton; Corwin Wickersham, The Fleisc! 
mann Co., Boston, the trade press, FE. .' 
Thompson, of the Bermuda Baker. 
Ltd., Hamilton, the convention commi 
tee, and others who helped to make t! 
outing the success it was, 


NOTES 


The Boston Master Bakers’ Associ 
tion was well represented. 

Of the 160 people in the party, abo. 
70 were bakers and their families. 


Joe Lowe himself accompanied t! 
party, in place of Ellis Baum, in ord 
to help out the bridge players. 

Joseph M. Gottlieb, Springfield, Mass 
represented the Schulze Advertisin 
Service, general bakery advertising, Chi 
cago. 

All the members of the conventio: 
committee were given Dunhill pipes by 
the association, in recognition of their 
good work. 

C. C. MacBurney, manager, Philadel- 
phia, looked after the interests of the 
Edward Katzinger Co., pan manufactur- 
ers, Chicago. 

A. J. Will, of the August Maag Co., 
Baltimore, familiarly known to his 
friends as “Tony,” proved himself an 
ideal banker at the poker games. 


Jack Pearson, president Invisible Color 
Print Corporation, New York, was the 
lucky winner in the attendance lottery 
The prize was a thermos bottle and tray 


The members of the committee, whil: 
on board boat, wore yachting caps bear 
ing the insignia of the N. E. B. A., and 
frequently took the place of the purser. 


Aime Normand, the French-Canadian 
baker of Manchester, N. H., now knows 
what ripe olives are. His first experience 
on board ship, however, was not encour- 
aging. 

The H. A. Johnson Co., bakers’ sup- 
plies, Boston, had four representatives 
present. They distributed pennants and 
canes, which were much in evidence on 
the various side trips. 


Some thought it significant that W. 
J. MacLeod, tombstone dealer, Quincy, 
Mass., should accompany the bakers and, 
while the storm lasted, his friends looked 
upon him as a Jonah. 


Emile Frisch, Chicago, American 
Bread Wrapping Machine Co., and W. 
J. Eisner, Newark (N. J.) Paraffine 
Parchment Co., were the only bread 
wrapper men present. 


Members of the allied trades, who 
made up most of the party, presented 
Corwin Wickersham with a gift, in rec- 
ognition of the work he had done in 
making the outing a success. 


Roland H. Dion, sales manager New 
England Bakery Co., New Bedford, 
Conn., supplied the bakers with song 
books and diaries. The Worcester Salt 
Co. also distributed song books. 


E. J. Thompson, of the Bermuda 
Bakery, Ltd., Hamilton, was made an 
honorary member of the New England 
Bakers’ Association, and promised to at- 
tend its next annual convention. 


Julius Fleischmann sent greetings by 
wireless from Miami, Fla. His many 
friends were glad to hear he was getting 
along finely and expected to be back in 
the harness again within a few weeks. 

In appreciation and recognition of 
the splendid work done by Corwin 
Wickersham, he was chosen the allied 
trades representative on the board of 
governors of the New England associa- 
tion. 


” Campbell, the Scotch demon- 
strator for The Fleischmann Co., amused 
a few spectators the first night out by 
announcing that if he did not know 
exactly what was the matter with him, 
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he would put in an S. O. S. call for at 
least five doctors. 

The trade papers represented were: 
Bakers Weekly, Frank Bamford and 
Albert Klopfer; Bakers’ Helper, Roland 


Klissold; Bakers’ Review, Warren 
Wheeler; The Northwestern Miller, R. 
T. Beatty. 


\fter the regular hotel concert at the 
Hamilton, Sunday evening, March 16, 
Henry Knighton, of the Boston branch 
of Samuel Knighton & Son, gave a very 
enjoyable violin rehearsal. He had to 
respond to several encores. 

\ congratulatory message from Ray- 
mond Stritzinger, president American 
Bakers’ Association, was well received 
ani appreciated. Mr. Stritzinger said 
that pressing business alone prevented 
his participating in the outing. 

before sailing for home, the commit- 
te. sent a bouquet of flours to Mrs. 
Thompson, together with a card thank- 
1¢ her for her hospitality to the visi- 
tors. A wireless was received from Mrs. 
mmpson, acknowledging the flowers, 
aid wishing the bakers bon voyage. 

George P. Reuter, of New York, man- 
aver of the Malt-Diastase Co. was a 
mber of the convention committee and, 
such, was kept busy. He was accom- 
nied by Mrs. Reuter. Mr. Reuter 
presented each lady with a silver pen- 

. with the compliments of his com- 
ny. 

WV. R. Baker, manager Baker Bread 

. Zanesville, Ohio, was one of the 

ty. Mr. Baker was for many years 

nnected with the National Biscuit Co. 

e planned to spend a couple of weeks 

Buffalo en route home. His son, who 

plant superintendent for the National 

scuit Co., lives at Buffalo. 

Spring wheat mill representatives pres- 

t were: Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo, and 

|. W. Dickerman, of the Boston office 

the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; Murray 

Guthrie, Minneapolis, and Frank R. 

!.aton, Washington, Washburn-Crosby 

' Co; William Beebe and G. A. Sullivan, 
| oston, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 

\lincke Milling Co., Kansas City, and 

his daughter, Miss Irene Ismert, were a 

pleasant addition to the party. Mr. Is- 

mert and his daughter came near miss- 

ig the boat on the return trip. They. 








team» 
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arrived late, and had to be taken out 
to the steamer in a small boat, reaching 
the deck by means of the pilot’s stair- 
case. 

Flour distributors were represented by 
Henry Knighton, Boston, and Edward 
Knighton, Philadelphia, Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York; Mr. and Mrs. C. O. 
Case, New England Flour Co., Boston; 
Louis Jahn, Potter-Wrightington, Inc., 
Roxbury, Mass; Mr. and Mrs, William 
Mackie, H. S. Leviston, Boston. The 
latter represents the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., and Mr. Mackie distributed 
key purses to the bakers with the com- 
pliments of the mill. 

Eric Nissen, Jr., came down to the 
dock to see his father, E. C. Nissen, of 
Joseph Middleby, Jr., Inc., Boston, sail. 
Junior played the piano at an im- 
promptu concert, and when the crowd 
found out what a splendid pianist he 
was, insisted that he accompany them. 
Consequently, he rushed ashore, phoned 
a garage to come for his car, which was 
parked outside the pier, and played his 
way to Hamilton. He returned home 
the following day on the same boat. 


The Fleischmann Co. representatives, 
as usual, were zealous in their attentions 
to the comforts of the bakers. They ais- 
tributed, among other things, diaries, so 
that the travellers could make note of 
the many interesting places they visited. 
The company was represented by Wal- 
lace A. Cook and R. J. Witt, of New 
York, Corwin Wickersham and “Casey” 
Campbell, of Boston, W. C. Fogg, Port- 
land, Maine, and Guy Maynard, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. The American Diamalt Co., 
an auxiliary company, was represented 
by Walter D. Phillips, manager, New 
York. 





NORTH CAROLINA BAKERS ACTIVE 


The third meeting to be held in North 
Carolina under the auspices of the Po- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association 
through the North Carolina Bakers’ As- 
sociation took place on Feb, 27 at Ra- 


leigh. 

F H. Woolridge called the meeting 
to order in the absence of the president 
and vice president of the North Caro- 
lina Bakers’ Association, and presided 
throughout the day. The bakers and 
their friends were welcomed by the 
mayor and secretary of the Chamber of 


Commerce. The mayor’s address was 
responded to by Hugh P. Powell, of 
Richmond, and Mr. Woolridge replied 
to that of the secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

L. A. Wander, of the research prod- 
ucts department of the Ward Baking 
Co., opened the business programme 
with a talk on “Problems Common to 
Southern Bakers.” He dealt largely 
with hot biscuits, and quoted statistics 
showing the large amount of self-rising 
flour being used by the southern house- 
wives and told the bakers how they can 
get a share of this business through 
producing quality goods and a co-opera- 
tive advertising campaign. 

“Official Inspection of North Carolina 
Bakeries,” by W. M. Allen, state food 
and oil chemist, proved instructive. Mr. 
Allen said that he made a survey of the 
state to ascertain how many bakers were 
eligible to join a bakers’ association. 
If sanitary conditions were taken into 
consideration, very few could meet the 
requirements. This led to the adoption 
of a resolution favoring the passage of 
a bill to require the sanitary standing 
of bakeries throughout North Carolina 
to be published in state papers. 

Hugh P. Powell, of Richmond, Va., 
division manager of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers, spoke regarding quality goods 
and the future of the North Carolina 
baking industry. 

H. E. Miller, of the state board of 
health, spoke on “Sanitary Condition of 
Hotel Kitchens.” Many bakers were 
wondering how hotel kitchens linked up 
with bakeshops, but when Mr. Miller 
was through they readily saw the dif- 
ference between the two, as many of 
the bakeshops came in for severe criti- 
cism. 

There was a general experience meet- 
ing lasting about a half hour, in which 
both bakers and allied tradesmen took 
part, covering such subjects as the toast 
campaign, co-operative advertising, etc; 
then an enjoyable luncheon was served, 
followed by a musical programme until 
3 o'clock, when the afternoon session 
was resumed, 

J. W. Hawks, of The Fleischmann Co., 
who had been busy during the morning, 
working in the cakeshop of the Royal 
Baking Co., opened the afternoon meet- 
ing with a talk on “Sweet Dough Goods,” 


ae 
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illustrated with samples of his skill and 
ability as a baker. 

H. F. Schudlich, of the laboratory de- 
partment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
spoke on “Bakers’ Troubles,” and being 
a practical baker he gave many valuable 
suggestions as to how to handle doughs. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of Washington, D. 
C., addressed the meeting briefly on or- 
ganization work. 

H. C. Dunn, of the Ward Motor Ve- 
hicle Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., fol- 
lowed with a short discourse on the use 
of electric trucks in delivery equipment. 
Electric trucks being new to many 
North Carolina bakers, Mr. Dunn’s talk 
was very helpful. 

The question box proved most inter- 
esting. “Does It Pay to Co-operate with 
Your Neighbor?” was asked, in which 
about 20 members took part. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:45, to al- 
low members to reach home that night. 


NOTES 


J. G. Woolridge, manager Barker 
Bakeries, Inc., Richmond, Va., was a 
visitor. 

C. K. Burgess, of the Lions’ Club, ex- 
tended greetings to the bakers and their 
friends. 

H. F. Schudlich and R. M. Carter 
took care of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
interests. 

Carl Goettinger, of the Corrugated 
Paper Products Co. Atlanta, Ga., left 
immediately after the meeting for New 
Orleans. 

Mrs. Lula Disosway and Mrs. A. E. 
McLacklan, of the Home bakery, New 
Bern, were in the front row at both 
sessions. 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by W. H. Overstreet, C. A. Miller, J. E. 
Boothe, J. W. Hawks, F. N. West and 
R. H. Mathew. 

A. J. Salley, of the Home bakery, 
Statesville, enlivened the entertainment 
with a number of vocal solos, Mrs. Salley 
being at the piano. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of Washington, and 
H. E. Miller and W. M. Allen, of the 
state department of North Carolina, 
made many friends in the industry. 


The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers had 
Hugh P. Powell, H. L. Woolley and 
E. P. Puller present. Mr. Woolley, who 
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is a demonstrator, left immediately after 
the meeting for Atlanta. 


M. J. Paschall, Durham, vice presi- 
dent North Carolina Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and a member of the executive 
board of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, had with him Mrs. Paschall 
and Mally, Jr. 

The Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, was 
represented by B. Streb, head of the 
bakery, assisted by Mrs. Streb and Miss 
Marie Finch, who provided liberal enter- 
tainment the preceding evening, and 
took an active part in the meeting. 

S. F. Pais, formerly representing the 
Malt-Diastase Co. of New York, in 
southern territory, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, is now manager of the Silver- 
man bakery, Atlanta. L. K. Batterton 
is the new southern representative for 
the Malt-Diastase Co. 

Allied tradesmen attending were R. S. 
Monroe, Hobart Mfg. Co; R. J. H. 
Moesta, Joe Lowe Co; Lawrence Lath- 
rop, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; A. G. Shaw, 
Myers & Hicks Co; J. Varnell, Robert 
Garrison & Co; D. W. Vinson, Interna- 
tional Co; L. A. Wander, Ward Bak- 
ing Co. 

Mill representatives included Kenneth 
Cherry, Eagle Roller Mill Co; G. W. 
Fitzpatrick, Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
S. F. McDowell, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mill Co; J. L. Staley, Gwinn Mill- 
ing Co; J. E. Whitehurst, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation; H. B, Taylor and E. 
R. Talioferro, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Prominent bakers taking an active 
part in the meeting included F. G. Smith, 
New System bakery, Greensboro; W. B. 
Neal, Hill bakery, Chapel Hill; E. A. 
Williams, Star bakery, Fayetteville; F. 
J. Diener, People’s bakery, Greenville; 
F. H. Rawls, Quality bakery, Winston- 
Salem; Charles Wendlinger, Wendlinger 
Baking Co. Wilmington; J. Hering, 
Monroe bakery; H. L. Barrett, Hamlet 
steam bakery; R. S. and R. B. Pearce, 
Pearce bakery, Dunn. 

J. H. Wootarnee. 





BIRTHDAY SURPRISE PARTY 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Ernest R. Braun, 
president of Braun Bros. & Co., bakers, 
Northside, Pittsburgh, was the honor 
guest at a surprise birthday dinner ten- 
dered him at the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association rooms on March 13. 

Horace W. Crider, of the Homestead 
Baking Co., was toastmaster. Harry C. 
Klste, Pittsburgh district manager for 
The Fleischmann Co., welcomed the 
party. Mr. Braun was highly spoken of 
by all present, and responded in a feel- 
ing manner. 

Telegrams and letters of greeting were 
read from Raymond K. Stritzinger, 
president American Bakers’ Association ; 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary American 
Bakers’ Association; Fred C. Haller, 
president Pennsylvania Association of 
the Baking Industry; Henry R. New- 
comb, Daniel P. Woolley and Thomas L. 
Smith, vice presidents of The Fleisch- 
mann Co; F. A. Ruenitz, vice president 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., and Al- 
belt Klopfer, editor Bakers Weekly. 

Those present were: Mr. Braun, E. R. 
Braun, Jr., S. S. Watters and L. J. 
Schmitt, Liberty Baking Co; Mr. Crider, 
Mr, Elste, Christian and John Stoeck- 
lein, of Stoecklein Bros; Harry W. 
Cramer, Baur Bros.’ bakery; E. S. 
Pierce, Ward Baking Co; J. J. McVeigh, 
National Biscuit bo, Louis J. and 
Michael J. Baker, 7 Baker Bros; T. H. 
Doehla and Nicholas Herbick, Penn 
Baking Co; Charles A. Haller, Haller 
Baking Co; John Ertl, Ertl Baking Co; 
E. J. Burry, W. C. Burry Co; E. L. An- 
derson, bread department Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co; William N. Sher- 
man, Sherman Baking Co., Butler; John 
and William Haller, Haller Eagle bak- 
ery, Altoona; C. C. Latus. 

The flour and allied trades were rep- 
resented by Jesse C. Stewart and A. P. 
Cole, Jesse C. Stewart Co; R. R. San- 
born, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co; Harry C. May and R. T. Hamble- 
ton, flour brokers; Roscoe C. Martin, 
manufacturers’ agent; J. T. Lipford, In- 
ternational Milling Co; Barney Rosen- 
thal, The Fleischmann Co. 


Cc. C. Larus. 





The warehouse of the Purity Baking 
Co., Decatur, Ill., burned M 17. 
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OHIO BAKERS HOLD CONVENTION 





Meeting at Cincinnati Indorses Federal Bread Bill — Working of Proposed 
Standard Weight Law Outlined by Author—IL. S. 
Sweeney Elected President 


Cincinnati, On10.—The federal stand- 
ard bread weight bill as introduced in 


‘the present session of Congress by Rep- 


resentative Charles Brand, of Ohio, was 
indorsed after a lengthy discussion, at 
the spring meeting of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, held at the 
Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, March 11-12. A 
representative gathering of bakers and 
supply men was in attendance, and 
much enthusiasm was displayed through- 
out the business sessions. The present 
Ohio bread weight law, which was enact- 
ed three years ago, also received a vote 
of confidence. 

The convention was called to order at 
2:15 p.m., March 11, by President E. H. 
Stolzenbach, Lima, after which George A. 
Daut, of the Eagle Roller Mills Co., in- 
troduced United States Representative 
Charles Brand as “father of the Ohio 
bread weight law,” who received three 
hearty cheers. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Dr. R. E. Blume, chief food inspector, 
Cincinnati department of health, extend- 
ed an address of welcome. This in part 
follows: 

“You men represent one of the three 
essential foods necessary for existence, 
and you are to the community what the 
father is to the home,—the provider. 
Owing to financial handicap the division 
of food is not giving the service it would 
like to its 250 bakers. Sanitation, how- 
ever, is practiced in Cincinnati to the 
highest degree, and we believe that the 
baking industry is unsurpassed by any 
other community. We encourage co- 
operation and organization of food in- 
dustries, believing them to be a protec- 
tion to the public health. Experience has 
taught us that the greatest co-operation 
is where an industry is organized. 

“My first experience with the baking 
industry of Cincinnati was while I was 
food administrator. Your co-operation 
at that time with the nation was a 
demonstration of your loyalty to our 
country and our people. Power and 
knowledge can only be gained through 
organization, co-operation and fraternal- 
ism among men and industries, which not 
only benefits you, but those you serve, 
the public in general, your city and your 
country. . 

“The department is well pleased with 
the co-operation received. We would be 
further pleased to see the entire industry 
in one organization. We believe it more 
advisable to convert your nonmember 
competitor than to fight him. A fight 
or dissatisfaction within any industry is 
always disastrous. No parties concerned 
ever really benefit thereby. Unorganized 
industries are more or less infected with 
discontent and dissatisfaction. Dissatis- 
faction within any one industry never 
pays in friendship (the greatest thing in 
the world) or in financial gain. 

“Whenever a man, if he be in business 
or not, reaches the stage when he thinks 
he cannot learn from another, even 
though it be his lowest employee, then 
he begins to deteriorate. A man is not 
big until he has reached the stage where 
he realizes the value of helping others 
and has the public welfare at heart. 

“We realize that competition should be 


equal. Nothing equalizes competition 
like ee | and equally enforced regu- 
lations. air competition is good, but 


no man has a right to take advantage 
of another through unfair methods. Any 
business that is not built on a solid foun- 
dation cannot stand for long. 

“Public officials represent the law and 
are charged with its enforcement, and 
food laws are for the benefit of the 
masses. No law was ever placed on the 
books that did not discommode some in- 
dividual; but let me remind you that 
laws pertaining to your industry, as well 
benefit as well as for that of the public. 
as to other food industries, are for your 
Moreover, a dishonest competitor could 
take a distinct advantage over an honest 
one, were it not for uniform standards 
and enforcement.” 

The reports of W. H. Shafer, secre- 


tary, and Harry Miller, treasurer, were 
read and approved. A telegram from 
Ray K. Stritzinger, president American 
Bakers’ Association, followed, in which 
he expressed best wishes for a successful 
meeting and regretted his inability to be 
present. 


DISCUSSION OF BREAD ACT 


Congressman Charles Brand next dis- 
cussed at length the workings of the pro- 
posed federal bread act, which is in- 
tended to establish standard weights for 
loaves of bread, and of which he is the 
author. He also asked for suggestions 
from bakers present, regarding the bill, 
and incidentally referred to the great 
welcome given him at the meeting. He 
said in part: 

“Cincinnati has always been my .town, 
living as I do in the southern section of 
the state. Your ball teams are my ball 
teams, and your interests are the same 
as my own. You are not so much com- 
petitors among yourselves as you are 
with the housewives and those in the 
kitchen. So it is up to you to appease 
the latter whenever possible; and 1 might 
mention the three things which will great- 
ly appeal to women are price, quality, 
and full measure.” 

Congressman Brand added that, in the 
discussion relative to the bread act, he 
would only deal with the pound loaf and 
smaller sizes, and not get mixed up with 
the higher weights. He then asked the 
bakers as to whether the Ohio bread 
weight law, which had been in force for 
three years, had in any way reduced the 
quality of the loaf, and the reply was 
that it had not done so. 


The speaker inquired as to whether 
quality had been maintained under the 
present Ohio law, and the answer was in 
the affirmative. He further gave as his 
opinion that it did not cost any more to 
make a 16-oz than a 14-oz loaf; that he 
thought the overhead would not be great- 
er, and the only increase in cost between 
the two loaves would be in materials, 
which he believed on the average was 
three eighths of a cent; and that from 
the standpoint of economy the best thing 
for the trade to do was to manufacture 
a 16-02 loaf. 


Reverting again to the Ohio bread law, 
the speaker considered that same was a 
fair tolerance law for both bakers and 
the public, and he remarked that he 
could not remember a case where bakers 
had taken advantage of even a half ounce 
tolerance, and had made bread weighing 
15% oz instead of 16. The matter of 
tolerance in the bill seemed to afford 
some argument, and finally it was ar- 
ranged that the congressman should write 
into the bill that a tolerance be allowed 
of one half ounce below the weight and 
one ounce above. 


The wrapping of hearth bread in con- 
nection with the federal act next re- 
ceived consideration, as it had been pro- 
posed that same should either be wrapped 
or placed in dust-proof containers when 
shipped. W. Singleton, Star Baking Co., 
Cleveland, said that he thought if hearth 
or French bread was compelled to be put 
in sacks or containers, it would be a 
great og | to certain bakers in his 
community. owever, it was explained 
that the proposed section in the bill re- 
lating to wrapping would not affect bak- 
ers doing a local business, but only those 
shipping bread out of the state. 


Fred D. Pfening, Columbus, asked 
that certain parts of the bill which af- 
fected bakers in different localities be 
explained, and in ny the speaker stat- 
ed that unless this law came into force 
it would be bound to hurt the smaller 
baker in time. Under present conditions, 
he said, bakers shipping to different 
states could put up a low standard 
weight in one community, and so ruin 
competition, whereas in another com- 
munity it would be possible to make a 
loaf of a different standard, and also 
make a big profit. In conclusion the 
speaker remarked that the only way to 
stamp out unfair competition was to 
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have a_ federal act regarding bread 
standardization. 

A general discussion followed as to the 
proposed changes in the bill, and espe- 
cially as to what comprised interstate 
traffic in bread. 


ADDRESS ON STATE LEGISLATION 


Arthur McWilliams, chief of the food 
and dairy division, Ohio department of 
agriculture, in an address regarding state 
legislation as affecting bread, said, in 
part: 

“There is a right and a wrong side to 
every question, and it is frequently a 
difficult matter to tell which is which, 
and is utterly impossible to determine 
unless we carefully, deliberately and 
without prejudice consider or analyze 
both. 

“In the eternal struggle we are, nuat- 
urally, prone to consider our own we'l- 
fare only, and pay little or no attention 
to others’ interests. But when a conci- 
tion prevails that threatens to have a 
ruinous effect upon some basic industr 
like the one you represent here today, 
public opinion forces a conference for 
the purpose of eliminating conditio. 
that retard the progress and develo))- 
ment of such industry. 

“There will always be conflict in opin- 
ion, and when such differences reach suc 
proportions as to endanger progress of 
any branch of industrial life it is tim: 
for closer association for the purpose o! 
better understanding. 

“In this world only two conditions are 
possible—progress or degeneration. The 
first is what commands our interest and 
satisfies, and can only be won by con- 
tinued effort for advancement. 

“Sept. 9, 1921, a law became effective 
regulating the commercial bakeries op 
erating in Ohio. The act prescribed cer- 
tain standards of sanitation, composition 
and weight of certain finished products 
and methods of marketing. Now I fee 
assured the legislators were sincere in 
their belief that the application of thi: 
measure would benefit not only the con 
sumer but the commercial producer. 
Their action was based on the theory o! 
economy and public interest, in that i! 
would raise the standard of quality o/ 
baked goods, and lower the cost of op 
eration of establishments engaged in pro 
duction, on account of its uniformity. 

“By a brief consideration of the chap- 
ter we observe the first 12 sections are 
devoted to sanitary conditions of equip- 
ment and location under which bakery 
products are manufactured and distrib- 
uted. One section provides against adul- 
teration or misrepresentation as to 
strength, quality or purity. Another pro- 
hibits exchange; first, as an item of econ- 
omy for the bakery, by eliminating 
financial loss by replacement; second, by 
minimizing contamination, the spreading 
of disease and waste in the f supply. 
And section 1090-37 requires bread to 
be sold in standard unit weight loaves of 
16 or 24 oz or in multiples of 1 lb. 

“We have approximately 2,000 corm- 
mercial bakers in Ohio, and after more 
than two years’ operation of this law 
there seems to have developed a ques- 
tion, among many producers, as to the 
practicability or benefit in the rigid ap- 
plication of those sections relating to 
exchange and weights of loaves, while 
others favor its continuance. 

“Hence, as stated in the premise, there 
are two sides to the bread question—a 
right and a wrong; and what I would 
like to have is an expression from those 
here assembled as to what is right and 
what is wrong, as, by virtue of my official 
position, I am charged with the enforce- 
ment of this law. I am naturally inter- 
ested in the opinions of those coming 
within its purview, but opposed to its 
amendment or repeal unless something 
better can be offered. 

“We must, in a spirit of candor, admit 
there are several features in the 
statute, but legislative assemblies, like 
individuals, are not infallible, and may 
sometimes err by advancing economic 
theories not in harmony with good busi- 
ness policy. Legislation nowadays fre- 
quently involves a matter of compromise, 
and does not reflect to the fullest extent 
the true and constructive purpose of the 
originator. 

“Realizing my lack of knowledge of 
the baking industry from a practical or 
commercial standpoint, and that I am 
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dealing with a highly intelligent class of 
business people who are earnestly desir- 
ous of conforming to high standards of 
production and distribution of food 
products, therefore let us get a clear and 
definite appreciation of the true worth 
of this control measure. 

“We have an opportunity for open and 
frank discussion, and constructive criti- 
cism and suggestion, so in a spirit of 
co-operative good fellowship and mutual 
understanding let us determine which is 
which.” 


TALKS ON BREAD ACT 


S. L. Seelig, a baker of Columbus, 
spoke strongly in favor of both the pres- 
ent Ohio bread weight law and the pro- 
posed federal bread act. 

Dr. R. M. Allen, Ward Baking Co., 
New York, expressing his views as to the 
bill, said they were in a measure per- 
sonil, and should not be taken entirely 
as representing those of his company. 
Bread, he thought, should be put in the 
same eategory applying to other food 
products, as to sanitation, weight, etc. 
He claimed that bakers as a whole should 
pool their interests, and indorse a meas- 
ure they considered fair to all parties 
ini crested. 

We belong to an industry,” he said, 
which there is great competition and 
e»ormous possibilities; such, for instance, 
the marketing of flour, milk, and 
r * commodities. Therefore our 
ights should be, not only for today, 
also for the future. One of the 
tions we will have to consider is as 
whether. standard .weights will affect 
ity in any way.” 
ry, Allen also discussed at length the 
ition that might arise through inter- 
e traffic of bread under the-proposed 
fojeral act. He finally advocated that 
bolers, when coming to a decision re- 
ding this bill, ought to base same on 
what they believed best for the mutual 
interests of the baking industry and con- 
suming public. 

©. P. Ehlers, secretary Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association, said that Indiana was 
me of the first states to enact a bakers’ 
state law; also that from questionnaires, 
sent out from time to time, it was shown 
that 95 per cent of the bakers of that 

tate were in favor of the law. 

Following expressions of opinion by 
other bakers, a resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted to the effect that the asso- 
ciation approved the proposed federal 
bread act as outlined by Congressman 
Brand. 

The association also passed a vote of 
confidence in the Ohio state bread weight 
law, claiming that its enforcement had 
hrought about satisfactory business con- 
ditions among the trade. 


ADDRESS BY DR. BARNARD 


The first speaker at the session of 
Wednesday, March 12, was Dr, H. E. 
Barnard, secretary American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, whose subject was “The Baker 
and the Public.’ He opened with the 
remark that all should try to uplift the 
baking industry, in order to show how 
great it might become. Referring to the 
inquiry that had been called for recently 
at Washington, D. C., by Senator Ia 
Follette, he said: 

“There are no trusts, and you people 
know it; competition is too keen. The 
‘harges filed before the Senate by Sen- 
itor La Follette had absolutely no foun- 
dation in fact. Too many people think 
that the price of bread is governed solely 
by flour, water and yeast. Modern bak- 
ers striving toward the quality loaf use 
very little water, if any at all. They 
use milk, and the best quality of flour 
and yeast. Because of this and because 
price, after all, is the least part of good 
bread, the old fallacy based on 5c¢ and 
10e prices for bread is doomed to fall. 
We will not hear ‘how much is it?’ any 
more, but ‘how good is it? That, in the 
final analysis, is the real criterion. Men 
and women don’t care how much they 
pay for their food so long as it is nour- 
ishing and appetizing.” 

Dr. Barnard took exception to the 
expression, “The bread that mother used 
to make.” This was a phrase that sound- 
ed well enough, he said, but did not 
mean anything. The modern baker made 
better bread than mother ever thought 
of making. He no longer was a crafts- 
man, an individual who worked with his 
hands, but he was a scientist, a chemist, 
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an artist, in fact. .The bakery busine-s 
had ceased to be a trade, but was a 
manufacturing industry and those at its 
head were specialists. If they were not 
specialists, their businesses would soon 
go to the wall. 

He added that there would be no ne- 
cessity to export wheat if each family 
in America would eat two additional 
slices of toast each morning for break- 
fast. This added consumption, he 
claimed, would take care of all the wheat 
surplus and would bring better times to 
the farmer, 


ADDRESS ON BREAD AND MEAT 


Charles W. Myers, director of trade 
relations, Armour & Co., made an ad- 


dress on “Bread and Meat—America’s 
Twin Industries.” The address in part 
follows: 


“Whenever the subject of bread or 
wheat foods is mentioned, it is only nat- 
ural to associate them in a sense with 
meat. Both are essentially primary 
products of the soil; both originated 
from practically the same elements of 
production. How natural it is, then, that 
these two great industries (while not dis- 
associating ourselves from any other 
worthy foods) should go hand in hand 
as primary foods, which make for the 
health and prosperity of mankind. 

“Bread and meat have always been 
considered so commonplace in our daily 
diet that it would really seem unneces- 
sary to dwell upon their respective mer- 
its and superiority. This very fact, so 
evidently existing since the earliest his- 
tory of the human race, has doubtless 
caused us to take permanency for an 
accomplished fact. It may be said that 
when speaking of bread and meat we 
are prone to use the expression, “They 
never hurt anybody,” but are we fully 
cognizant of the nutrition, the health cre- 
ating and health building properties of 
wheat and meat foods? Are we doing 
all we should to stabilize and establish 
an increased market for our products, 
through a better understanding of their 
proper relationship to each other? 

“So it is, that the two old stand-bys, 
bread and meat, without some of the 
picturesque romance associated with 
their origin and artistic presentation, 
still hover around the humbler rating as. 
good, substantial foods. Are we doing 
all that we should to impress upon the 
world the high status of bread and meat? 
Do we insist that they grace the highest 
atmosphere determined by wealth and re- 
finement? Are we to consider that bread 
and meat are produced strictly to satisfy 
the corporeal needs of the masses, or are 
we to settle upon a well-defined objective 
of seeing that these two foods tower ma- 
.jestically and supreme over all other 
types of alimentation? 

“I am impelled to call your attention 
to this state of affairs, as a result of a 
statement recently attributed to a promi- 
nent chef, in which he is reported to have 
said: ‘People who are accustomed to din- 
ing at the leading hotels do not ask for 
bread, in fact the presence of bread on 
the table indicates that guests ordering 
it are not accustomed to dining out.’ 
It is just such ideas as this that the 
baking industry and its strongest ally, 
the meat industry, desire to counteract. 
The varied uses of bread unquestion- 
ably do come in for no small part in the 
volume of business done with people who 
dine out, and this is undoubtedly true 
with respect to both breakfast and 
luncheon. The present toast campaign 
should surely be amplified, so as to take 
in bread and other wheat foods as they 
come from the oven. 

“The business of being a baker is not 
only one of the most vital occupations, 
but its intrinsic importance has brought 
it up to the eighth in line-up of financial 
rating. It is necessary to keep your 
viewpoint and vision everlastingly at 
highest efficiency, ever working on the 
sound theory that you are rendering hu- 
man service to humankind, by supplying 
the essential product which sustains the 
life and promotes the welfare of human- 
ity. 

““It is surely gratifying to see the atti- 
tude of other industries, whose interests 
are identical with yours and in line with 
some of the outstanding examples of the 
day. It is a pleasure to me to show you 
how we are endeavoring to promote in- 
creased consumption of bread by por- 
traying it with products of our industry 


with which it is associated. For exam- 
ple, here is a poster identifying our but- 
ter, and in addition to this picture of 
the little girl with the slice of bread and 
patty of butter, here is what we say: 
‘After all, there’s nothing like bread and 
butter.’ 

“It may be old-fashioned to say, ‘Give 
the children bread, butter and sugar 
when they come home hungry from 
school,’ but it’s a fashion that time has 
not changed. Bread and butter are two 
foods that nourish, build strength, fur- 
nish ‘energy and, above all, promote 
growth like no other foods can. The 
added sugar satisfies the craving for 
candy and sweets, and provides addi- 
tional nourishment. 

“We now come to the toast idea, which 
you will note we have featured with 
breakfast sausage on two of our brands. 
You will readily note the appetite ap- 
peal which is conveyed in these display 
cards, tying up the bread and meat idea. 
This applies also to the sliced minced 
sausage, which is portrayed with the 
toast sandwich. The next step in our 
desire to co-operate with the baking 
industry is the portrayal of our peanut 
butter, utilized with a bread sandwich; 
also the sandwich idea again exploited, 
with both cheese and butter. Doubtless 
quite a number of you have already seen 
the poster stamp, featuring bread with 
slices of boiled ham. This poster has 
been sent out on thousands and thou- 
sands of letters to grocers and meat 
dealers. 

“TI have given you specific instances 
of co-operation upon the part of Armour 
& Co., and I am glad to say that, as a 
result of our interest in the baking in- 
dustry, the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, of which we are members, has 
gotten out this special circular on bacon 
sandwiches, in which toast is utilized in 
new ways. These circulars emphasize the 
use of bread, and have been sent to 
housewives and immense numbers of con- 
sumers all over the country through our 
home economics department. We realize 
that a sandwich would not be a sandwich 
without bread, and we are glad to feature 
this product of our twin industry in an 
outstanding way.” 


WHEAT COUNCIL’S ACTIVITIES 


Dr. L. A. Rumsey, American Institute 
of Baking, described at some length the 
past activities of the Wheat Council in 
reference to the toast campaign, and also 
explained the work being done by the in- 
stitute in connection with an educational 
campaign for the public on bakers’ prod- 
ucts. The speaker mentioned that the 
public was eating one and a half slices 
of bread less per day at present, com- 
pared with the consumption in recent 
years, and that he could not account for 
this backward movement. 

He believed that the public was not 
fully informed regarding bakers’ prod- 
ucts, and should be taught more about 
them in specific cases, especially the 
women and children. In other words, 
the thing to do was to get busy and 
educate them. Dr. Rumsey, in referring 
to the time he had been with the Wheat 
Council, said that he had ascertained that 
the electrical and gas concerns, and a 
great many other lines, were solidly be- 
hind the baking industry. 

Jerry Billings, Dependable Products 
Co., Brooklyn, said he had just returned 
from a trip to the New England states, 
and when there had a chance to talk with 
bakers in different sections. He also re- 
ferred to the business slump in that 
part of the country and the number of 
unemployed, but was of the opinion that 
the toast campaigns recently put on had 
helped matters considerably. 

Fred Pfening, Columbus, the newly ap- 
pointed secretary of the association, was 
down on the programme for an address 
on organization, but stated that he was 
going to pass this up, as same had al- 
ready been covered by other speakers. 
He outlined, instead, some of the duties 
that he thought should be undertaken by 
the secretary, and called on the members 
of the association to give him their sup- 


port. 

E. Shields, of The Fleischmann Co., 
gave a most interesting address on the 
no-dough-time process, which he de- 
scribed as one of fermentation chiefly, 
and stated that it had made great prog- 
ress with the bakers of the country in 
recent months. 
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The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: president, I. 
S. Sweeney, Canton; vice president, H. 
M. Weiler, Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Cincinnati; secretary, Fred Pfening, 
Columbus; treasurer, H. Urquhardt, 
Springfield. E. Lowe, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., was also chosen by the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry to rep- 
resent that organization on the executive 
committee. 

A. S, Purves. 


CONVENTION NOTES 

Zanesville bakers present were M. J. 

Dover and E, C. Greiner, Baker Bread 
Co. 


Portsmouth delegates were W. A. 


Adams, Bakerite bakery, and Pfau 
Adam. 
The Franklin Sugar Refining Co, 


Philadelphia, was represented by J. J. 
Sleigh. 

The register showed that approximate- 
ly 70 bakers and 120 supply men were 
present. 

C. H. Fort, Martin Newman, of Hill- 
top bakery, and C. Wheelersberg, regis- 
tered from Ironton. 

From Canton came C. H. H. Rost, 
Canton Bread Co., I. S. Sweeney, E. F. 
Weber, of Steineick bakery. 

Those present from the Century Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, were Paul M., Essel- 
born, president, and I, W. Schimanski. 

J. Carey looked after the interests of 
the American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis. He is well known to the Ohio 
baking trade. 

J. W. Hicklin, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., came from Chicago. Mrs. H. O. 
Bennett, president of the concern, is at 
her winter home at Lakeland, Fla. 

A banquet, and an old-fashioned enter- 
tainment, comprising music, dancing, 
boxing bouts, vaudeville, etc., was held 
the first evening at the Grand Hotel. 

John Clark, Sterling Donaldson, C. 
Felsche, S. L. Selig, of Reynolds Baking 
Co., and W. H. Shafer, of Banner-Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., were present from Co- 
lumbus. 

George Mahla represented P. Ballan- 
tine & Sons, Newark, N. J. John Foul- 
som, formerly in the baking business, is 
now with this concern as New England 
representative. 

Representatives of trade journals at- 
tending were C. B. MacDowell, Bakers 
Review; A. J. Bamford, Bakers Weekly; 
W. H. Wiggin, A. S. Purves, The North- 
western Miller. 

From St. Mary’s came W. A. Fischer 
and A. Timbacher; from Sidney, Max 
Hess and Carl Sexauer; from Lancaster, 
L. D. Hand, Home Baking Co; from 
Lima, J. F. Renz and E. H. Stolzenbach. 


Jerry Billings, Dependable Products 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., was an early ar- 
rival. He was at one time an Ohio bak- 
er, and a member of the association. 
He is planning on a long southern trip. 


Those looking after the interests of the 
J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, included M. E. 
Lyons, president, C. J. Foerster, super- 
intendent of production, E. S. Mason, M. 
R. Sentman, S. E. Hurdle and C. S. 
Hurst from the Columbus, Ohio, office. 

R, H. Whitehead, newly appointed 
manager of the Cincinnati Merchant 
Bakers’ Club, attended. This organiza- 
tion has about 40 regular and 30 asso- 
ciate members. The regular membership 
represents 85 per cent of the bread pro- 
duction of Cincinnati. 

William Traxel, prominent baker of 
Maysville, Ky., and who is known in the 
trade as “Colonel Bill,” was an early ar- 
rival. He has leld the office of treasurer 
of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation since its organization, and has 
looked after its interests faithfully. 

F. M. Dudley, vice president J. H. 
Day Co. returned to Cincinnati on 
March 12, from an eastern trip. At 
New York he attended the executive 
committee meeting of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, and 
later journeyed to Boston to visit rela- 
tives. 

Leo Zweigard, Louisville, Ky., and a 
former president of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, was busy 
greeting friends. He said great prepara- 
tions were being made in his city for the 
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convention of the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, which is to be held 
May 6-8. 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of The Fleischmann Co. was held at 
its Cincinnati office, 419 Plum Street, on 
the afternoon of March 11, when the 
directors for the ensuing year were elect- 
ed and other business transacted. Some 
members of the concern came from New 
York for this purpose, and also visited 
the convention. 


Bakers from other points: F. Aever- 
sold, Dover; W. Armbuster, Cambridge; 
C. Cissel, Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Hamilton; F. H. Hott, Mount Sterling; 
E. D. Kaulback, Youngstown; John 
Knauss, Wapakoneta; W. J. Koehler, 
Orrville; C. Kuetner, Minster; H. A. 
Massie, Mansfield; W_ Singleton, Star 
Baking Co., Cleveland; F. B. Smith, Day- 
ton; A. Trafford, Akron; Hector Urqu- 
hardt, Springfield. 


The Fleischmann Co.’s representatives 
present were: Yeast, J. Wilshire, vice 
president, D. P. Woolley, vice president, 
K. Shields, W. Klusmeyer, all from the 
New York office; J. Wallace, H. H. 
Brett, H. J. Cahill, M. Cobb, C. G. Fal- 
law, of Cincinnati; E. Lowe, C. Fischer, 
Columbus, Ohio; Robert Meehan, St. 
Louis; W. Keating, Akron, Ohio; H. 
Blanchard, Cleveland. Diamalt, C. H. 
Van Cleef, John Ade, of Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati was represented as follows: 
Appleman Baking Co; L. A. Brandewie, 
H. M. Weiler, Banner-Grocers’ Baking 
Co; J. Burke, Foltz Baking Co; C. Din- 
kelacker, John Fischer, French Baking 
Co; A. Goetz, Kermen & Sons; Kroger 
Grocery Co; Renchler Bros; Rubel Bak- 
ing Co; Boyd Schmidt, French Bros. 
Bauer Co; Schmid bakery; Schneider 
Baking Co; F. H. Trentman, E. F. 
Walters, Weinberg Baking Co; F. Wil- 
lenborg. 


Guests and visiting bakers from other 
state associations, included C. H. Bruce, 
Bruce Baking Co., Indianapolis; Dr. R. 
M. Allen, Ward Baking Corporation, 
New York; M. B. Whitehead, Goshen, 
C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, president and 
secretary, respectively, Indiana Bakers’ 
Association; Harry D. Tipton, United 
Bakeries Corporation, New York; John 
M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America; Dr. H. 
EK, Barnard and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago. 


Representatives of bakers’ machinery 
and supplies present included J. C, Caley, 
Baker-Perkins Co., Inc; W. P. Nelson, 
Central Ohio Supply Co; J. D. Kilgour, 
Champion Machinery Co; H. L. Calhoon, 
Duhrkop Oven Co; Carl Gertabeck, 
Dutchess Tool Co; C, C. Paret, Dry Milk 
Co; T. Verow, Kotten Machine Co; Ed- 
ward Kuttnauer, Kelly’s grates; W. L. 
Coulson, Liberty Yeast Corporation; H. 
A. Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. Co; A. L. 
Barber, C. Mueller, Joe Lowe Co; W. R. 
Welch, J. W. Chase, Menasha Printing 
& Carton Co; H. E. Oswald, A. E. 
Taube, Oswald & Taube Co; F.C. Black, 
Peerless Bread Machine Co; Fred D. 
Pfening, Fred D. Pfening Co; C. H. 
Falls, Procter & Gamble Co; J. P. Burns, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; E. W. 
Heckel, G. Jensen, W. . Weimer, Tri- 
umph Mfg. Co; E. Mehan, Harry Fol- 
kerth, Ward Baking Co. research prod- 
ucts department. 

A. S. Purves. 





Flour Trade Notes 

W. K. Algire, who makes his head- 
quarters at Toledo, and C, B. Reeves, 
represented the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis. 

J. W. Mashek, sales er a! Empire 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and the com- 
pany’s local representative, William A. 
Fuerst, were present. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. had the 
following men present: C. J. Davoran, 
Frank F. Felkner, L. Hunsicker and 
= H. Wurtz, manager of the Cincinnati 

ce. 


The MacBayer Co., flour broker, Cin- 
cinnati, featuring the account of Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, was 
represented by A. L. Ayers, Allan Baehr 
and Leo R. Baehr. 

E. M. Stults, manager Buckeye Cereal 
Co., Massillon, Ohio, and George Percy, 
who handles the bakery trade of this 
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mill in Ohio, were kept busy entertain- 
ing their baker friends. 

L. C. Chase, president Grafton (Ohio) 
Flour Milling & Grain Elevator Co., and 
J. L. Bauman, assistant sales manager, 
were present. Mr. Chase remained over 
for a day after the convention on busi- 
ness. 

Franklin 


Edwards, sales manager 


“David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 


Mich., was present Tuesday, leaving that 
night for Chicago. He was formerly en- 
gaged in the milling business in the 
Northwest. 

The George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, was represented by E. L. Stan- 
cliff, general manager, F. M. Brown, also 
from the mill, and L. B. Eller and I, H. 
Stone for Ohio, both working out of 
Columbus. 

Representing the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. were Peter F. Young, W. W. Cavag- 
na, Guy Deer, Charles Meyers and Mr. 
Thompson. The Cincinnati district of 
this company is reported as now bein 
under the management of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, office. 

Representing the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co. were H. Hutchinson, 
manager, Louis Geier, George Ludwig 
and Theodore Schmashe. Jacob Geier, 
well known in Ohio, would also have been 
present except for his absence on a vaca- 
tion in the South. 


Among Columbus brokers were Harry 
B. Apple, with W. H. Clevenger, man- 
ager Tyler & Co., Junction City, Kan- 
sas; W. H. Holaday, now with J. T. Mc- 
Intosh & Co; R. R. McClure, R. R. Me- 
Clure Co., representing the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., and Cald- 
well (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Local flour jobbers and brokers pres- 
ent included Herbert and Samuel Muel- 
ler, John Mueller Co., jobbers, Lockland, 
Ohio, P. Ruehlmann, Ruehlmann Flour 
Co., G. A. and C, B. Nieman, Nieman & 
Nieman, brokers, Ralph Groff, C. C. 
Groff Milling Co. and Ralph Schweg- 
man, Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co. 


Charles C. Blodgett, sales manager 
King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
came on for the second day of the con- 
vention to confer with W. H. Rowe, the 
representative of the mill in Ohio. While 
at the convention Mr. Blodgett also con- 
cluded arrangements with George Boyle, 
flour broker, Indianapolis, to handle the 
account for Indiana, 


George A. Daut and H. W. Colvin rep- 
resented the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. Mr. Daut was active in 
handling details of the convention. He 
expressed the opinion that history had 
been made at these meetings through the 
indorsement of a national standard 
weight law likely to be of far-reaching 
effect, as it will probably result in the 
adoption of similar laws by many states. 


Mill representatives included A. L. 
Makeley, Big Diamond Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Francis B. Miller, Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co; John J. McCarthy, 
National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; J. N. 
Mills, Russell (Kansas) Milling Co; 
Harry Miller, W. J. Jennison Co., Min- 
neapolis, formerly in the baking busi- 
ness at Springfield, Ohio; H. R. Mc- 
Laughlin, J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyo; F. E. Potts, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. Kansas City; C. E. Price, 
Mills of Albert Lea, Minneapolis; H. M. 
Pinnick, Crete (Neb.) Mills; W. A. 
Powell, Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland; 
R. T. Stedman, Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn; W. F. Steele, Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Milling Co; Geor, 
Strickler, St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co; 
H. W. Tibbals, Maney Milling Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 


Among representatives of mills were 
H. B. Bachman and Hugh D. Smith, H. 
H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
J. E. Brock, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; George Boyle, flour broker, In- 
dianapolis, Ind; W. L. Elward, Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; F. P. Fisher, 
manager Cleveland office Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; R. M. 
Flaningam, Williamson Milling Co., Clay 
Center, Kansas; O. B. Grosvenor, Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; A. 
S. Harenberg, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co. Salina, Kansas; W. A. Johannes, 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas; J. Lee Krumm, Imperial Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, and C. S. 


Christensen Co., Inc., Madelia, Minn; 
Joseph M. Lipford, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; W. C. Lumley, 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati. 


W. H. Wieorn. 





POPULAR KANSAS BAKERY 


Rise of Dilley Brothers in Small Kansas 


Town Filled with R M 7 
Plant Now in Operation 


Kansas Crry, Mo—Down in central 
Kansas, in a railroad town of 5,000 peo- 

le, two boys recently achieved an am- 

ition. The manner in which they 

achieved it is enough to revive a boy- 
hood confidence in the long discredited 
works of Horatio Alger. 

The two boys are Don and Newt Dil- 
ley, who left Kansas University for 
service in the World War, and returned 
to start a business under the dignified 
title of the Dilley Bros. Baking Co. The 
return was but three years ago, and the 
beginning was not auspicious. They 
chose a small town in which to mold 
their future, instead of following the 
post-war trek to the cities. The town 
was Herington, Kansas, not far re- 
moved from the Dilleys’ former home. 

The beginning was really further back 
than the Herington establishment, how- 
ever. The boys first started in the bak- 
ing business while in high school at Coun- 
cil Grove, Kansas. At that time they 
pooled their savings and bought a small, 
formerly unprofitable bakery, that could 
turn out 75 loaves a day, if forced to it. 
One of the boys ran the shop while the 
other worked in a grocery store on holi- 
days and during the summer, to get 
money enough to buy flour. 

The larger shop at Herington probably 
was not so pretentious as it seemed to 
its proprietors. ‘There was no surplus 
of capital, and a market for their bread 
and sweet goods did not exist. Besides, 
Newt Dilley had brought his war ex- 
perience to a climax with a successful 
romance, and living costs were high, even 
in small towns. 

But, if capital was lacking, enthusiasm 
was not. Picture Don Dilley starting 
out each morning with a loaf of their 
“American Beauty” bread under his 
arm, calling on grocery stores, restau- 
rants and housewives, while his brother 
looked after the plant. Both men knew 
that the bread was the best being baked 
in any of the territory surrounding Her- 
ington, and they were determined to find 
a market for it. 

Herington people started using Dil- 
ley’s bread, and soon began to demand 
it. Then Don and Newt started into 
the country, carrying some bread with 
them in their cars, and introducing it to 
farmers and stores in near-by towns. 

The quality of the bread was unusual, 
and the growth in sales of the Dilley 
Bros. Baking Co. was constant. Hering- 
ton is located on six principal railroads, 
which offered excellent express service to 
points far from that town. The broth- 
ers, with local business established, were 
quick to grasp the opportunity offered 
by their geographical situation. The 
first bakings could be put on the early 
morning passengers of a half-dozen lines 
and be hundreds of miles away by the 
time housewives would go to the grocery 
store for their bread. 

The shipping business developed, even 
beyond the first hopes of the Dilley 
brothers, and local and near-by sales 
also grew. The result was that the com- 
pany, scarcely two years old, was being 
handicapped by limited capacity of pro- 
duction ! 

It was an easy and natural step to 
expand the business to take care of these 
added markets, but it was not so easy 
to determine upon the course actually 
pursued. For here, in the small town 
of Herington, the Dilleys decided to in- 
stall a modern, automatic bakery,—at a 
cost of $40,000. 2 

The new plant is now completed. At 
its formal opening, Feb. 15-16, a recep- 
tion brought almost the entire popula- 
tion of the town to see the new bakery 
in operation. The commercial club gave 
a banquet for the Dilley brothers. Al- 
lied tradesmen came from Kansas City 
and other points to be present, and to 
act as guides in demonstrating the plant 
to the townspeople. 

A local newspaper published an 11- 
page special edition, describing the bak- 
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7 and its début. Its pages carried the 
advertising of many Herington firms and 
of allied trades of the baking industry 
who had watched the two brothers in 
their business growth. Included in these 
were the Ward Baking Co. research 
products department; Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers, Inc; Battle Creek Bread Wra))- 
ping Machine Co; Abilene Flour Mills 
Co; American Diamalt Co; Waxide P.- 
per Co; Berner-Jamison Oven (»; 
Menasha Printing & Carton Co; Union 
Machinery Co; Schulze Advertising Sery- 
ice; Larabee Flour Mills Corporation; 
Hoffman Mills. 

The present home of the Dilley Bros. 
Baking Co. was designed by Richard 
Greisner, of Chicago. It has two ovens, 
with complete modern automatic equip- 
ment over the entire plant. It has stor- 
age room for three carloads of flour, as 
well as for other ingredients of bakery 
products, Showers for workmen are p-o- 
vided in the basement of the building. 
A siding is soon to be built from tiie 
Missouri Pacific tracks to the bakery. 

The building is 50x100 feet, two stor’es 
and basement. Seventeen people are e:n- 
ployed in the shop at present, and it is 
planned to double that number as trae 
expands to the new capacity. 

The Dilley brothers are now furnis):- 
ing bread to 300 towns in Kansas aid 
eastern Colorado. Their brands are 
known as far north as Superior, Nel. 
southwest to Tucumcari, N. M., east to 
within a few miles of Kansas City, west 
to Pueblo and Burlington, Colo., north 
west to Salina. 

And now that he is part owner o 
what is probably the best small town bak 
ery in the country, and one as moder: 
as any city plant, Newt Dilley plans t« 
take a course in the American Institut 
of Baking, Chicago. There is no though 
of letting the plant be more up to dat 
than its owners. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





FLOUR TRADE IMPROVING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—It is accepted as 
a definite manifestation of the satisfa - 
tory condition of the bakery trade in 
the Potomac states that perhaps mor: 
construction of shops, shop extension 
and remodeling work is going on in thi 
territory than ever before. This activ 
ity is not confined to the large cities, 
nor is it being supported by the large: 
bakeries alone. It is so general in char 
acter that it forms a peculiarly impres- 
sive index on the state of the trade. 

The large bakeries here say March has 
witnessed a further increase in volume, 
although the gain has not been extraor- 
dinary. Commercial shops are holding 
their own, as very little bread is baked 
in the homes in Washington. The bread 
price situation has not shown any 
change, although much publicity was giv- 
en in local newspapers to the report 
of Basil Manly, of the People’s Legisla- 
tive Service. 

Powdered milk is exceedingly cheap 
12% @12%c for deliveries throughoui 
1924, guaranteed against decline; cherrie: 
in barrels and half barrels, hand pitted, 
guaranteed full count, maraschino typ: 
(in sirup), $1.55@3.20 gal; white ani 
vegetable color cherries, 15c more; cherr} 
pieces, light glacé, with an unusually 
large amount of whole cherries, 32c lb; 
cocoa powder, Dutch process 9@20c lb. 
American process 8@12c; citron 32@42c 
Ib, peels 16@2I1c. 

Sugar must come down. Over 1,000,- 
000 tons more have gone into domestic 
channels this year than during the same 
period of 1923. That the country is 
er. supplied with sugar is proved 

y the fact that buying on new contracts 
has been very slow, and withdrawals on 
purchases already made have been very 
disappointing. : 

Many wholesale and retail bakers, but 
more particularly the latter, are now con- 
tracting for part of their flour supplies 
for 60 days, mostly specifying scattered 
delivery through May. A few sales have 
been made for June delivery, but millers 
and jobbers are generally hesitant about 
booking that far ahead on the present 
price basis. 

Enlarged bread sales have stimulated 
shipping instructions from bakers, and 
are serving to bring that trade into the 
market for replacement buying sooner 
than was anticipated. 

J. H. Wooramerg. 
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NEW BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION FORMED 





American Society of Bakery Engineers Organized at Conference of Production 
Managers in Chicago—Richard Wahl, Minneapolis, Elected 
President — Approximately 150 in Attendance 


Curicaco, I11.—Approximately 150 pro- 
duction managers of bakeries from many 
parts of the country assembled at the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
March 17-19, for the first annual confer- 
ence of bakery production engineers. 
This proved to be one of the most im- 
portant and best gatherings of its kind 
ever held in the baking trade. 

Two sessions a day were held during 
the conference, and were exceptionally 
well attended. The object of the meet- 
ing was to bring together a group of 
men who are actively engaged in manag- 
ing bakeries from the production stand- 
point, and for the purpose of material 
study of the practical and scientific prob- 
lems of bakeshop operations. There were 
practically no papers read during the 
various meetings, but simply heart-to- 
heart talks on pertinent subjects, in 
which every one took part and gave his 
opinion, and also discussed quite openly 
as to what was being done as to progress, 
improvements, etc., in their respective 
plants. 

At the conclusion of the regular con- 
ference a special meeting of the leaders 
followed, and a permanent organization 
was finally launched, to be known as tlie 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
Full plans and arrangements regarding 
this organization had already been dis- 
cussed at some length at a banquet, held 
on the second evening at the Sherman 
Hotel, and at which approximately 200 
production managers and members of the 
allied trades were present. 

On this occasion Ray Stritzinger, presi- 
dent American Bakers’ Association, was 
in the chair, and did banner work in 
connection with opening the way for a 
permanent organization. He first sug- 
gested that all present consider them- 
selves a temporary organization for the 
period of 30 minutes, while officers were 
elected and a constitution and bylaws 
were formed in the rough, 

After some debate as regards the name, 
and as to whether it should be called 
American Society of Bakery Production 
Managers, or American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, the latter was chosen on 
a motion put by E. B. Price, of Cablish 
Bros., Charleston, W. Va. and those 
present promptly ratified a constitution 
of seven sections, which declared the pur- 
poses of the organization, the qualifica- 
tion for membership, and provided for 
officers, an executive committee, and a 
means of amending the constitution at 
subsequent meetings. 


PURPOSES OF ORGANIZATION 


The purposes of the society, as stated 
in article 2, are to bring about the greater 
development of the baking industry by: 
(1) bringing together for conference and 
discussion the men of the baking industry 
responsible for production; (2) educat- 
ing the industry to a better appreciation 
of the importance of trained bakery pro- 
duction superintendents; (3) setting 
standards of education and training 
which will bring to bakery production 
superintendents the recognition to which 
they are entitled as engineers; (4) pro- 
moting an intelligent understanding on 
the part of the public that the produc- 
tion of baked goods is in the hands of 
specialized and highly trained men. 

The society plans to hold annual con- 
ferences, with sectional meetings in all 
parts of the country, and to bring into 
its ranks all bakery production managers, 
and those whose training and vocation 
have been, or are, such that they are 
capable of rendering special service in 
bakery production. Besides bakery pro- 
duction managers, and those whose train- 
ing makes them of special service in 
bakery production, honorary member- 
ships are provided for, to be bestowed 
by unanimous vote of the society on those 
who have rendered special or signal serv- 
ice to the industry. In the formal 
launching of the society a total of 100 
bakery production managers paid the in- 
itiation fee of $5, and so became founder 
members. Whereas, at the conference 
sessions, around 150 production managers 
were present, some of these were barred 





from becoming members, according to 


-the rules of the constitution as finally 


adopted. 
OFFICERS 


Richard Wahl, production manager 
Regan Bros., Minneapolis, was elected 
president; E. O’Connell, Corby Baking 
Co., Washington, D. C., first vice presi- 
dent; W. E. Doty, Franco-American 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, second vice 
president; Victor E. Marx, of the 
American Institute of Baking, secretary- 
treasurer, 

The president was authorized to ap- 
point two members, to serve with the 
elected officers as an executive commit- 
tee, and J. B. Weil, Banner-Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, and G. Cullen 
Thomas, of Milwaukee, were selected. 
This committee was authorized to draw 
up bylaws and to carry on all general 
work connected with the society, includ- 
ing the designation of a place for the 
next annual meeting. It was also pro- 
vided that the retiring president auto- 
matically becomes a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee for the next ensuing 
year. Dues were fixed at $5 per year, 
and authority also invested in the execu- 
tive committee to levy special assess- 
ments as needed. 


OPENING SESSION 


Raymond K. Stritzinger, president 
American Bakers’ Association, called the 
conference to order Monday morning at 
10 o’clock. He said the decision to hold 
the meeting had been caused by the 
rapid strides in scientific control over 
fermentation, and over bakery processes 
in general. The time had definitely come 
when every bakery owner realized that 
the production task was that of a spe- 
cialist, in the performing of which gen- 
eral knowledge was no longer adequate 
to obtain the necessary results. He add- 
ed that in the past many production man- 
agers had tackled problems alone which 
they could have handled better if they 
had had help from others, and had been 
able to consult as to the best solution. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director American 
Institute of Baking, informed those 
present that the institute’s facilities had 
been turned over to them for the con- 
ference, as it was believed that this was 
one of the greatest steps in advancement 
which the organized baking industry had 
ever attempted. He also declared that 
the day of the craft baker was definitely 
over, as the baking laborer had been sup- 
plemented by machinery, with trained 
scientists to handle bread formulas and 
fermentation problems. 

Thomas E, King, comptroller Living- 
ston Baking Co., Chicago, presided as 
chairman for the first day’s discussion, 
which was given up to controllable fac- 
tors of bakery production. This was led 
by the chairman, who explained that no 
method could be devised and codified 
whereby any production manager could 
take command of all controllable factors 
affecting his plant, as many of the latter 
had to fit local conditions. He outlined 
about 20 factors which he claimed affect- 
ed bakery production for better or worse. 

Mr. King suggested that, if flour was 
stored at oven temperature, the baked 
product would show this in a low scoring 
loaf. He mentioned the dangers result- 
ing from dirt and allowing moths to 
breed in the plant, and also by allowing 
too many cripples to cut the daily pro- 
duction of salable bread. The speaker in 
conclusion agreed to furnish the society 
a paper embracing the main points 
brought out in his informal talk. 


SHOP ORGANIZATION 


At Tuesday morning’s session George 
C. Thomas, formerly with the Atlas 
Bread Corporation, Milwaukee, presided, 
and outlined the methods he had found 
to be desirable in or cmrorg | the per- 
sonnel of a modern bakery. e said his 
first act after becoming production man- 
ager was to learn what his associates, 
such as the sales manager, purchasing 
agent, and the foreman, expected of him 
in the way of co-operation. After learn- 





“come up to expectations. 
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ing the needs of each department, he 
fitted his production work into the gen- 
eral scheme of things, so that same would 
best help the work of other departments. 

The speaker said that he gauged all 
bakery operations from an oven’s baking 
time as the basic point of figuring, and 
that when a dough was wanted by the 
sales department as finished bread he 
worked backward through the oven time, 
dividing, rounding and molding time, time 
for fermenting, for mixing, blending, 
etc., and so arrived at the exact minute 
at which to start operations. 

Among several things brought out by 
Mr. Thomas was that he advocated bak- 
ing of all bread of one kind before start- 
ing to manufacture another type. He 
insisted that the time lost in turning 
from one kind of bread to another, in 
order to complete its run, was a great 
retarder of production speed. After or- 
ganizing the production work, the speaker 
said he turned his attention to the per- 
sonnel of his plant. He delegated all 
authority, and once having done so, he 
rigorously abstained from interference. 
As to those working under various fore- 
men, they were taught to look to the 
latter for orders. In conclusion Mr. 
Thomas stated that “Fair, but Firm” 
was his motto, and that on these terms 
he always got along well with his men. 


MATERIALS AND FORMULAS 


At the afternoon session, William 
Walmsley, shop superintendent Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, took up the dis- 
cussion of materials and formulas. He 
furnished a series of 10 charts on for- 
mulas to each registrant. Many pro- 
duction men present thought these charts 
would prove invaluable in their bakeries. 
The discussion included such topics as 
the best form in which to use milk, wheth- 
er fresh, condensed, sweetened condensed, 
or powdered. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each form of milk process were 
gone into. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION 


Although Richard Wahl, production 
manager Regan Bros., Minneapolis, was 
the presiding officer at this session, al- 
most every one present participated to 
some extent in the various discussions. 
A question box, which was used quite 
extensively, proved a regular discussion 
provoker, and over 100 questions were 
submitted by means of same. Some ques- 
tions that came up, such as the advan- 
tages of a gas-fired oven over one fired 
by coke, were answered by members of 
the allied trades present. The latter were 
assured that they were welcome at the 
meetings as society members, and would 
eventually be given full rights in the 
association. Some allied members were 
even asked to write special articles on 
problems with which they have become 
familiar as machinery specialists. 

Mr. Wahl, in his remarks, said that 
the purposes of the society were very 
well exemplified, when a young produc- 
tion manager arose to ask for informa- 
tion about overhead proofers. He said 
he wanted to install a machine, but was 
undecided as between the bucket and 
belt types, and whether to put same in 
the oven room or in the fermentation 
room. Mr. Wahl handled the question 
by asking those who had overhead proof- 
ers in their bakeries to stand up, but 
some objected, because they seemed to 
think that discussing these different kinds 
of machines might offend some manu- 
facturers, as opinions on the question 
differed. 

A vote was then taken, and it was de- 
cided unanimously to discuss all machin- 
ery, and give all manufacturers the ben- 
efit of frank advice as to ways to improve 
any kind of machinery which failed to 
Several pres- 
ent advised the production manager ask- 
ing for information to purchase a proof- 
er which had at least 15 per cent greater 
capacity than his present needs called 
for. 

In connection with the discussion on 
fuels, production managers reported that 
they had experienced some trouble with 
oil-fired ovens before they had become 
versed as to how to instruct their fire- 
men properly. An order to fire a cer- 
tain oven so long, they reported, often 
resulted in disaster, as oil had a way 
of varying greatly in speed of consump- 
tion and also in the heat of the oven 
resulting therefrom. Therefore managers 
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said they had finally learned, by testing, 
the exact amount of oil each jet needed 
per hour to produce the required heat, 
and now orders to firemen called for so 
many gallons of oil per hour, the amount 
varying with each jet to be fired. 

A question that brought out many re- 
plies was regarding the occasional larye 
holes in bread, and what was responsil)|e 
for them. Flour was blamed in some 
cases, pan grease in others, the methuod 
of panning the bread, and dusting flour 
also was held responsible. Certain flows 
were reported as being responsible fur 
such holes more often than others, es):v- 
cially those rich in stiff gluten. For t\e 
latter an increase in shortening was a:\- 
vocated, which would tend to soften down 
the gluten and make the dough more 
pliable. 

Gerald Billings, Dependable Products 
Co., recommended a quart of egg all)i- 
men to every 600-lb dough as a preventive 
of irregularities, due to the separati in 
in spots, of the two halves of a sj it 
top loaf. 

C. J. Patterson, chief chemist Unit. 
Bakeries Corporation, said that a: \ 
trouble he had had with this year’s flor 
was terminated in the various plan s 
when he found that it had a more narro« 
range of fermentation than last year’ . 
He said that doughs last year had a sa 
range of 40 minutes, while this year t! 
range was narrowed to 10. “Keep o 
your feet and after your doughs,” | 
said, “and you will not have trouble du 
to their being either too young or to: 
old. Uneven grains result ‘either way) 
from the proper fermentation time.” 

Other matters discussed at some lengt] 
were proof box complaints, oven trouble: 
and utilizing flash heat. The America: 
Institute of Baking also offered its labo 
ratory facilities for the analysis of al 
coals, oils and gasoline used in baker 
operations, so that tables could be pri 
pared showing the relative efficiency o 
all types of fuel in use in various part 
of the country. 

Gas-fired ovens, it was agreed, offere: 
the greatest range of mixed baking, a 
their use of direct heat allowed them t 
take pies, cakes, sweet goods of all kind: 
hearth bread, panned bread and rolls i) 
rapid succession. A case was reporte: 
in which a travelling oven was operate: 
for 24 hours a day continuously from 
Thursday morning to Saturday midnight 
of each week, 

At the close of the third day’s meet- 
ing, it was disclosed that less than one 
fourth of the regular programme out- 
lined had been completed. An editorial 
committee was then appointed, and pa- 
pers were assigned to specialists on vari- 
ous problems, the latter to be written 
and distributed to all members of the 
society during the year. 

It was arranged that the offices of the 
secretary would be located at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, in order that 
both the institute and the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers could work 
closely together. Mr. Marx, secretary- 
treasurer, is an instructor in the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking. Through 
him it is planned to have all new data 
that develops incorporated in the in- 
struction course at the school. 

There were a number of allied trades 
present, as well as bakery production 
managers, and the former included a fair 
representation of machinery, supply and 
flour concerns. Those who registered 
were: J. J. Arnold, Lonsdale Baking Co., 
Saylesville, R. I; W. S. Amidon, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill; J. Angus, 
William Martin, Shelly Bros., Vancouver, 
B. C; R. W. Baer, Globe Baking Co., 
Madison, Wis; Robert J. Baker, Baker 
Bread Co., Zanesville, Ohio; A. J. Bam- 
ford, Bakers Weekly, Chicago; Frank 
Bender, T. Schulze, H. Waitzman, 
Schulze Baking Co., Chicago; F. J. Ber- 
genthal, William H. Healy, W. I. Kauf- 
man, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee; B. E. Blais, New England 
bakery, Pawtucket, R. I; Lewis F. Bol- 
ser, Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis; 
R. Bour, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh; 
Charles Buser, George Gould, Julian M. 
Livingston, Livingston Baking Co., Chi- 
cago; L. P. Campion, Occident Baking 
Co., Minneapolis; J. W. Carence, Wil- 
liam M. Robertson, Campbell Baking Co., 
Kansas City; G. M. Chapman, Chapman 
& Co., Chicago; R. L. Corby, J. M. Feist, 
O. H. Kunze, F. C. Stadelhofer, J. E. 
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Wihlfahrt, E. H. Shields, Jr., The 
Fleischmann Co., New York; George E. 
Dean, Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich; W. E. Doty, Franco-American 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal; Joseph P. 
Duchaine, Duchaine bakery, New Bed- 
ford, Mass; J. Dypwad, I. F. Matson, 
Matson bakery, Minneapolis; C. A. Egli, 
Dorsey Baking Co., Jacksonville, Fla; W. 
E. Fay, Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ul: C. C. Frantz, National Biscuit Co., 
Pittsburgh; J. W. Giedlinski, J. Ger- 
hard Baking Co., Cicero, Ill; C. J. God- 
urn, Godurn Baking Co., Inc., Norfolk, 
Va; B. E. Godde, Wright & Godde, 
Battle Creek, Mich; M. A. Gray, F. M. 
Grout, Robert G. Lockhart, W. Parker, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
F. W. Griffith, M. C. Phillips, Griffith 
Laboratories, Chicago; W. J. Ocken, 
Heissler-Junge Baking Co., Chicago; E. 
Haglund, Haglund bakery, Davenport, 
Iowa; A. R. Hecht, Hecht’s bakery, 
Iiristol, Tenn; Arthur Katzinger, Paul 
Chapman, Edward Katzinger Co., Chi- 
cago; W. P. Keefer, Tristate Baking 
Co., Flint, Mich; C. D. Kirk, Kirk Bak- 
ing Co., Rhinelander, Wis; Captain H. 
\V. Koster, Q.M. Subsistence School, Chi- 
ago; H. E. Milford, Holmes & Son, Inc., 
Washington, D. C; Max E. Miller, El- 
ood (Ind.) Bakery Co; E. J. Mohr, 
George Rasmussen Co., Chicago; R. H. 
ookingbill, J. S. Prendergast, Read Ma- 
hinery Co., York, Pa; C. F. McCarthy, 
Herald Heim, Ward Baking Co., New 
York; D. C. McCarthy, Purity Baking 

», St. Paul; C. A. McDuffie, Junge 
faking Co., Joplin, Mo; Joseph Martin, 
California Fig Growers, Chicago; Eu- 
‘ne Odermat, Ginter Baking Co., Bos- 
ton; Olaf Petersen, Petersen & Pegau, 
maha, Neb; E. B. Price, Cablish Bros., 
Charleston, W. Va; W. F. Raven, White- 
de Baking Co., Louisville; A. S. Purves, 
‘The Northwestern Miller, Chicago; T. C. 
‘oberts, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 
lis; Monroe Roth, Grennan Baking Co., 
Chicago; H. S. Sanborn, Mason City 
(lowa) Baking Co; G. H. Schmidt, City 
Baking Co., Baltimore; Ralph Seeley, 
Seeley bakery, Hicksville, Ohio; George 
C. Shane, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; Irwin Stickler, Great Atlantic 
& Pacifie Tea Co., Chicago; R. K. Strit- 
zinger, Lewis G. Stritzinger bakery, Nor- 
ristown, Pa; Charles K. Swan, Swan 
Bros., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; C. G. 
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Thomas, formerly with Atlas Bread Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee; J. J. Schmitt, Con- 
sumers’ Sanitary Butter and Coffee Store, 
Chicago; J. B. Weil, Banner-Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Cincinnati; H. N. Weinstein, 
Malt-Diastase Co., Chicago; Harold B. 
West, West Baking Co., Indianapolis; 
Peter Pirrie, Advance Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; Leslie R, Olsen, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; August L. Berg, 


Home Delicacy Association, Chicago; 
Gerald Billings, Dependable Products 
Co., Cleveland; W. D. Bleier, Baker- 


Perkins Co., Chicago; H. L. Calhoon, 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York; J. R. 
Carey, American Bakers Machinery Co., 
St. Louis; J. M. Carpenter, Carpenter 
Baking Co., Milwaukee; Louis E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, II; 
Alvin Eades, Alvin Eades Baking Co., 
Evansville, Ind; Virgil Esser, Consumers’ 
Sanitary Bakery, Chicago; H. A. Favin- 
er, H. C. Favinger bakery, Camden, 
hio; Charles J. Fehr, United Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago; E. F. Fishburn, 
Livingston Baking Co., Chicago; A. W. 
Fosdyke, Superior Oven Co., Albion, 
Mich; C. T. Goodwin, Goodwin Bakeries, 
Inc., Norfolk, Va; C. G. Harell, United 
Bakeries Corporation, Chicago; James 
Hartley, Hartley retail bakery, Chicago; 
John M, Hartley, Chicago; J. W. Hicklin, 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago; Everett 
Holdrege, American Oven & Machine Co., 
Chicago; Y. Ikeda, Mr. and Mrs. Misu- 
tani, Maruki-Go bakery, Osaka, Japan; 
Roy V. Inman, Busse Baking Co., South 
Bend, Ind; H. M. Jaeger, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis; Herbert Laub, Laub Baking 
Co., Cleveland; Harry S. Long, Chicago; 
William Morris, Dietzen bakery, Frank- 
ton, Ind; C. J. Patterson, Bakeries Serv- 
ice Corporation, Chicago; W. C. Peak, 
Service Caster & Truck Co. Albion, 
Mich; Fred C. Reichert, Taggart Baking 
Co., Indianapolis; E. A. Roeber, Bay 
State Milling Co., Chicago; J. W. Roller, 
Elgin (Ill.) Bakery & Cream Co; S. A. 
Salter, Western Flour Mills, Davenport, 
Iowa; A. A. Schaal, technical bureau 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago; J. J. Schmitt, Con- 
sumers’ Sanitary Butter and Coffee 
Store, Chicago; M. Shimadzu, Chicago; 
Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee; Oscar Strand, Strand 
Baking Co., Monmouth, Ill; Jack Tod, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn; 


Louis Wahl, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
Peoria, Ill; Richard W. Wahl, Regan 
Bros. Co., Minneapolis; R. E. Wey- 
mouty, Procter & Gamble Co., Chicago; 
C. H. Grupe, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

A. S. Purves. 





WISCONSIN CHAIN STORES 


Attorney General Rules That Cutting of 
Prices Is Not a Violation of 
State Laws 


Mitwavker, Wis.—Reports from the 
leading wholesale bakeries in Milwaukee 
are optimistic concerning the state of 
trade in- the immediate past, with the 
outlook entirely favorable. This view is 
supported by statements made by the 
heads of the larger bakeries in the prin- 
cipal communities in Wisconsin. These 
shops say they are steadily extending 
their trade territories, which in many in- 
stances embrace parts of neighboring 
states contiguous to Wisconsin. 

The smaller retail and neighborhood 
shops have no particularly severe com- 
plaint to make, although they say their 
bread business is holding up with less 
consistency than that in cakes, cookies, 
pies, pastries and other specialties. While 
the competition formerly offered by the 
so-called “system” bakeries has fallen to 
a low ebb, bakers are still harassed by 
the low prices at which chain grocery 
stores are selling bread. 

Chain groceries not only have been sell- 
ing bread at retail at prices less than 
the wholesale shops can make to retail 
outlets, but they are selling flour in 
fractional packages at prices that make 
offerings by grocers appear dear. Added 
to this is the growing practice of chain 
store systems in cutting prices of flour 
in order to undersell the neighboring 
store of another chain system. Just how 
attractive this has been to housewives 
is difficult to determine, but independent 
grocers who have establishet a home 
trade on well-known brands are able to 
sell practically as much as formerly, at 
prices based on their costs. 

The district attorney of Milwaukee 
County asked for an opinion a short time 
ago from the attorney general of Wis- 
consin relative to complaints made to his 
office by grocers that chain systems were 








Retail Bakers’ Convention Committee 


Standing, left to right: E. A. Kenzig, N. Braun, J. Heitzmann, J. H. Stehlin, L. Zwigard. 
Seated, left to right: J. Nill, J. Kistler, T. von Bokern, F. Kapfhammer, C. Pfeffer. 
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cutting prices. The attorney general of- 
ficially stated that it is not a violation of 
state laws designed to eliminate unfair 
competition for one store of a chain of 
groceries which advertised flour at a cer- 
tain price to cut this advertised price to 
meet competition of a rival concern in 
the immediate vicinity. This ruling has 
increased the practice in question, and 
some chain stores are going to extremes 
in cutting prices to meet neighborhood 
competition, now that official sanction has 
been given, at least by inference, to this 
practice. 

Manufacturers and jobbers in yeast 
and other bakery supplies in Milwaukee 
report sales increasing with a definite 
consistency. It is considered a favorable 
sign that deliveries are steady and regu- 
lar to established trade, and that new 
customers are being booked. The Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., the large 
local industry, not only is enjoying an 
excellent business in its home market, 
but consumption of its yeast in distant 
territories is increasing steadily. The 
local branch of The Fleischmann Co. con- 
tinues to make steady gains, month by 
month, in comparison with last year. In 
addition, it is getting excellent distribu- 
tion of Diamalt in this market. 

Concerning general conditions affect- 
ing the consumption of bread and other 
bakery goods, steady gains are being 
made in employment, although the per- 
centage of increase is not sensational. 
Full employment means free consump- 
tion of bread, so that the employment 
report is decidedly favorable. The open- 
ing of the building season doubtless will 
make the March and April employment 
reports even more satisfactory. 

The demand for rye bread is making 
gains, but largely in favor of the dis- 
tinctive dark loaf rather than lighter col- 
ored rye bread, which does not have as 
much of the true rye flavor. The larger 
wholesale shops are shipping more dark 
rye bread into outside territories, which 
is considered a favorable sign. It has 
been their principal effort to repopularize 
the old-fashioned rye loaf instead of just 
rye bread, because it is known that the 
acquisition of a taste for the old-time 
bread will make consumers repeaters, or 
consistent buyers, thus making for a 
steady trade, which it has not been pos- 
sible to build up with rye bread baked 
with the higher and whiter extractions. 


NOTES 


R. A. Platt has opened a 30-room 
hotel, with restaurant, at 404 Sixth 
Street, Racine, and is equipping a bakery 
to serve his own as well as commercial 
needs. 

The Bon Ton bakery, Jefferson, owned 
and managed by Floyd F. Fisher, has 
completed extensive improvements, in- 
cluding the installation of a combination 
flour sifter and dough mixer. 

The Joseph Poehlmann Baking Co., 166 
Ogden Avenue, Milwaukee, has plans for 
a new two-story bakery and apartment 
building, with attached garage, on Ogden 
Avenue, near Jackson Street. 

The Fair Oaks bakery, in the Fair Oaks 
suburb of Madison, is now under the 
sole ownership and management of Carl 
Olson, who acquired the interest of 
George Pederson on March 3. 

The Erickson Bakery Co., 320-324 
South Fifth Street, La Crosse, on March 
17 instituted a special campaign to en- 
large the scope of its patronage for 
Mother’s bread. As a special feature, 
the “Doo Dad” series of pictures and 
stories for old and young is being in- 
closed in the wrapped loaf. 

T. C. Craig, manager of the State 
Street store of the Universal Grocery 
Co., Madison, has been promoted to the 
position of general superintendent of all 
Universal stores in Madison, numbering 
14. S, P. Evans, formerly Madison man- 
ager, has been given the general man- 
agement of Universal stores in the south- 
ern Wisconsin district. 

Mrs. John F. Armstrong settled for 
$325 a suit asking $2,000 damages from 
the Oak Park (Ill.) Baking Co., in civil 
court at Milwaukee, on allegations that 
a bit of metal imbedded in a cake caused 
her to fracture a tooth to which was at- 
tached an artificial bridge. The cake was 
purchased in a State Street grocery 
store, Milwaukee, and was inclosed in a 
carton bearing the Oak Park bakery’s 
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label. After a jury was impaneled, at- 
torneys announced the settlement of the 
case. 

While George Dietrich, owner of the 
Dietrich bakery, Portage, was attending 
a theatre with his family, burglars en- 
tered his shop and robbed a padlocked 
cash box of $250 to $300 in currency. 
They left $450 in Liberty bonds and 
about $100 in currency and silver, and a 
lot of small change was strewn along the 
alley leading from the rear of the shop 
to the street. 

H. W. Kramp, who sold his bakery at 
Neenah eight months ago and since that 
time resided in California, has returned 
to Wisconsin and purchased the building 
at 309 Main Street, in Watertown, which 
is being remodeled and equipped as a 
bakery. Mr. Kramp formerly was in 
partnership in the bakery business in 
Watertown with R. J. Gottschalk. In 
1917 he sold out and opened a shop in 
Beaver Dam, selling out this business two 
and a half years later to open a shop 
in Neenah. 

Herman Petersen and Frank Funke 
were awarded $24 each on claims of $48 
for back pay in a civil court suit against 
William Berger, owner of a bakery at 
1008 Fifteenth Street, Milwaukee. Mr. 
Berger withheld part of their wages, 
claiming the bakers had spoiled $80 worth 
of dough. The men were employed 12 
nights, and upon being discharged were 
paid for four days. Mr. Berger claimed 
six of his best customers were lost 
through the poor quality of workmanship. 
The court compromised the claim at 50 
per cent, and observed, upon inspecting 
a piece of apple cake offered in evidence 
by Mr. Berger, that “whoever made that 
should have been a blacksmith.” 

L. E. Meyer. 





CONFERENCE AT RICHMOND 


Allied Tradesmen Give Dinner to Bakers— 
Wholesalers and Retailers Consider 
Matters of Mutual Interest 


Between 35 and 40 local bakers and 
many from surrounding towns gathered 
in Richmond, Va., Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 19, to discuss conditions in both 
the wholesale and retail baking lines. 
The meeting was preceded by a dinner 
given by allied tradesmen anxious to see 
the bakers of Richmond come together 
in a general conference under the aus- 
pices of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association. A committee, consisting of 
Hugh P. Powell, of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers, W. H. Marshall, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., H. B. Taylor, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co, E. P. Taylor, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and Kenneth Cherry, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., all of Richmond, as- 
sisted by J. H. Woolridge, of Washing- 
ton, was successful in carrying out the 
plan. 

Mr. Woolridge, who presided, issued 
a warning against a departure from a 
safe and sane business policy. Bakers, 
he said, should be extremely cautious 
about cutting prices, and every one 
should produce quality goods. 

J. Archer Vaughn, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., the first speaker, said: “We 
come here to exchange our ideas of 
buying and selling, of window trimming, 
of the turnover, ete. A baker may be 
an expert at trimming windows, and 
fail to meet and mingle with the people 
that are attracted to his store by this 
very window. He may be a shrewd buy- 
er, but fail to collect his accounts close 
enough to discount his bills. He may 
know his stock and be able to fully ex- 
plain its merits, but have the habit of 
visiting with other members of the sales 
force instead of giving his attention to 
the waiting customer.” 

The construction of hundreds of apart- 
ment houses, practically all of which 
have kitchenettes, will create hundreds 
of new customers for the bakers of the 
country, Hugh P. Powell, of the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers, told the bakers. 
“Every kitchenette which is put up 
creates another customer for you. Every 
12-family apartment with kitchenettes 
eventually means 12 more customers for 
the bakers.” 

E. J. Price, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., told the bakers that the com- 
munity they serve does not expect them 
to work without profit; neither do they 
expect them to demand a profit that is 
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unreasonable. He urged the bakers to 
join their organization and to take an 
active part in its welfare. 

“Activities of the Government at 
Washington” was handled by F. R. 
Eaton, Potomac states manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., who had his sub- 
ject well in hand, and one could see 
that he was a close student of national 
politics. 

J. S. Love, of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers, said selling more goods is not 
a matter of price, but largely a matter 
of service. He declared that advertising 
was absolutely essential, and urged bak- 
ers to participate in the many co-opera- 
tive advertising campaigns now being 
conducted by allied manufacturers cater- 
ing to the baking industry. 

A. H. Nolde, of Richmond, a former 
president of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, spoke for the wholesalers 
attending the meeting, and stressed the 
importance of joining a bakers’ associa- 
tion, pointing out what can be accom- 
plished through coming together for an 
occasional conference and talking things 
over. 

Methods of displaying bakery prod- 
ucts, store arrangement and pricing, 
window displays, store lighting, card 
writing and other features were dis- 
cussed informally. 

J. G. Woolridge, manager Barker 
Bakeries, Inc., Richmond, stressed the 
importance of bakers keeping their 
plants in good condition, pointing out 
that cleanliness and quality are the 
baker’s stock in trade. “Nothing,” he 
added, “is more valuable to business than 
confidence, which grows with personal 
acquaintance.” 


NOTES 


Nolde Bros. were represented by A. 
H.-and George Nolde. 

The Fleischmann Co. had C, A. Miller, 
W. M. Marshall and J. A. Vaughn pres- 
ent. 

J. C. Skelton and E. Y. Price, of the 
Master System bakery, came up from 
Hopewell, Va. 

R. J. H. Moesta, from the Joe Lowe 
Co., was kept busy giving the bakers 
advice on cake making. 

Frank R. Eaton, E. P. Taylor and 
Thomas W. Mahone were present from 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

E. J. Price, H. B. Taylor, F. M. 
Ritchie and T. W. Luck represented the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Lawrence Lathrop, representin 
heuser-Busch, Inc., placed at eac 
ner plate a bottle of budweiser. 


The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers were 
represented by H. P. Powell, J. S. Love, 
H. L. Woolley and W. G. Edgerton. 

Charles Frazier, superintendent Rus- 
sell Spaulding Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
who was on a southern trip, stopped at 
Richmond and visited local bakeries. 


Bakers registering included Ben Moc- 
ca, Mocca’s bakery, E. Lebolo, Lebolo 
bakery, Paul Katchel, Federal bakery, 
and Robert Breschel, Belmont bakery. 


James B. Luttes, superintendent Cor- 
by Baking Co., and C. F. Lloyd, superin- 
tendent Broom Baking Co., were promi- 
nent wholesale superintendents attend- 
ing. 

B. R. Robey, manager, and G. A. 
Wright, superintendent, of the bakery 
department of the Old Dutch Market, 
Inc., Richmond, represented that con- 
cern. 

Roscoe Banta, who has been manager 
for the Peninsula Baking Co., has en- 
gaged in the baking business for himself 
at 4114 Washington Avenue, Newport 
News. 

C. C. Meredith, of the Meredith Bak- 
ing Co, Fredericksburg, Va., attended 
the meeting and went thence to New 
York, to ascertain what was new in the 
baking industry. 

A handsome souvenir menu was placed 
at each plate, featuring the products of 
the hosts giving the dinner. It was the 


An- 
din- 


work of Hugh P. Powell, of the Sun- - 


Maid Raisin Growers. 

Members of the Potomac states local 
associations should not fail to attend 
their community meetings. Legislation 
which affects them is of vital importance, 
and demands their closest attention. 

Prominent bakers in attendance were 
Samuel Schwartz, of Schwartz’s modern 


bakery, C. Richael, Allen Avenue bak- 
ery, Kenneth O’Connor, O’Connor’s bak- 
ery, William Miller, Southside bakery, 
and Ernest Erdt, Erdt’s bakery. 

F. R. Eaton, Washington, Potomac 
states manager for the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., A. J. Will, vice president August 
Maag Co., Baltimore, and H. O. Miller, 
president Carolina Baking Co., Char 
lotte, N. C., represented the Potomac 
states on the boat trip of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association to Bermuda. 

J. H. Wooraiee. 





KANSAS CITY BAKERY NEWS 


March Bread Sales Fully Up to Normal, 
with Cakes and Sweet Goods 
Also in Demand 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The upward trend 
in bread sales which became noticeable 
in February has been emphasized some- 
what within the past month. Most of 
the Kansas City bakeries experienced a 
business fully equal to the normal March, 
despite an unusual severity in the weath- 
er. Losses in volume at a few plants 
were more than offset by the grain re- 
ported by others. 

Small town bakers in the territory im- 
mediately surrounding Kansas City were 
handicapped to some extent by the con- 
dition of the roads. An exceptional 
amount of moisture, with an occasional 
drifting snow, restricted farmers in the 
use of motors, and there was a conse- 
quent lessening of buying of bakers’ 
bread. These same factors affected the 
shipping business of the larger plants, 
also. 





Bakers purchased more flour during 
March than since before Christmas. In 
a few instances they were credited with 
having contracted for supplies through 
the remainder of the crop year, but this 
was far from general. Most of the 
buying occurred before the decline in 
prices, was for April and May delivery, 
and was not of sufficient volume to fill 
requirements for even the two months. 

Cakes and sweet goods continued to 
gain in business, and there was also a 
good demand for pies. The plan adopt- 
ed by several of the larger plants of 
putting special cake and sweet goods 
salesmen on each bread route is credited 
for much of the stimulation apparent in 
the sale of those products. 

The first price troubles to appear in 
the Southwest for a year or more caused 
considerable interest during the month. 
These were at Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
Lincoln, Neb. The latter brought a 
statewide discussion among bakers and 
allied tradesmen, as interest was en- 
hanced by the fact that it was Lincoln 
bakers who inaugurated the practice of 
premium giving. The trouble is believed 
to be temporary. 


INFORM EMPLOYEES OF BREAD PRICES 


Kansas City bakers have adopted the 
policy of giving every employee suffi- 
cient information as to the cost of man- 
ufacturing bread, and why it costs as 
much, to allow them to combat the prop- 
aganda being advanced by politicians 
that bakers are profiteering. Distribu- 
tion of this information is Gelng accom- 
plished by bulletins containing an analy- 
sis of the entire situation... One of these 
says, in part: 

“If, on Wednesday, you built a side- 
walk with labor at a day, would you 
expect to build a duplicate of that side- 
walk on Thursday, if,.between times, la- 
bor had gone up to $6 a day? ry 

“You will say that is a foolish ques- 
tion. It is. But it is not more foolish 
than the position of many so-called 
‘statesmen’ and many of the newspapers, 
that, because the price of flour is com- 
paratively low, the cost of bread should 
drop to its pre-war level. 

“Before the war, bakers could be had 
to work for $18 a week, 10 hours a day. 
The current scale is around $46 a week 
for an eight-hour day. That comparison 
reflects a healthier industrial condition, 
but it doesn’t reflect a condition in which 
the commodity can be produced for sale 
at its former price. 

“The political propaganda is based on 
a decline in flour costs. Every baker 
knows that the total material cost in the 
manufacture of bread is around 25 per 
cent. That includes not only the flour, 
but the lard, the milk, the malt, the salt, 
the sugar. On the other hand, the single 
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factor of labor is 55 per cent of the 
cost of making bread. 

“Every salesman, in fact, every em- 
ployee, of this organization, should ac 
quaint himself with these facts: Labor 
constitutes 55 per cent of the cost of 
manufacturing bread. Flour, and al! 
other ingredients, constitute only about 
25 per cent. Bakeshop labor now costs 
about three times as much as before thx 
war. 

“Bakers have learned that only by 
making better bread can they win thei: 
chief competitors, the housewives, over 
Thus, present day bakers’ bread is muc! 
better, and, consequently, much more ex 
pensive to manufacture, than the brea 
made before the war. 

“The profit realized is actually on! 
a fraction of a cent per loaf. Any profi 
now made over and above their pre-wa 
profit is due to increased business fron 
a better product, rather than on a highe 
price for the product. 

“In plain figures, if bread prices wer: 
reduced %c per 1-lb loaf and scalin; 
weights remained the same, a consider 
able loss per 100 Ibs would result to th: 
baker.” 


BAKERS IN FOOD SHOW 


Members of the Kansas City Master 
Bakers’ Club, which includes the larger 
bakers of Greater Kansas City, elimi- 
nated much of the expense in connec- 
tion with food show displays at the 
Kansas City, Kansas, exhibit of food 
products, held the week of March 10. 
They combined in hiring one of the 
largest booths at the show, and the 
brands of ail of them were displayed 
under the auspices of the club. 

No cookies or special goods of any one 
lant were given away. The menu was 
imited to hot toast and coffee. 


NOTES 


M. Lee Marshall, vice president Unit- 
ed Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, spent 
the second week of March in Kansas 
City. 

Roy L. Nafziger, president Nafziger 
Baking Co., Kansas City, attended the 
opening of his new plant in Memphis, 
Tenn., March 15. Frank Chandler, also 
of the Nafziger Baking Co. here, ac- 
companied him. 

Martin Crowe, Crowe bakery, Kansas 
City, is spending several weeks in Cali- 
fornia with George Muehlebach, presi- 
dent Kansas City American Association 
baseball team. The club is in spring 
training in Vernon, Cal. 

Carl D. Wilke, Beatrice, Neb., baker, 
and 1923 president Nebraska Bakers’ As- 
sociation, visited several days in Kansas 
City last week. He was en route to 
Oklahoma City, where he will speak be- 
fore the annual convention of the Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma Bakers’ Association. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





BREAD AND MEAT 





America’s Twin Industries Discussed by 
Charlies W. Myers, Director of Trade 
Relations, Armour & Co. 


The importance of bread and meat in 
the American diet, and how the two have 
been tied up in the toast campaign, was 
discussed in a pleasing way by Charles 
W. Myers, director of trade relations, 
Armour & Co., Chicago, at the Indiana 
bakers’ convention. Mr. Myers showed 
how his company and other packers are 


_ co-operating with the bakers by incor- 


porating the idea of bread or sand- 
wiches in their advertising and, in this 
connection, displayed some very attrac- 
tive window cards. He said it augured 
well for the future to have these various 
allied industries co-operating for the 
common 
In closing, Mr. Myers said: “Trade as- 
sociations are unquestionably one of the 
best evidences of progress known in the 
field of business. They help you to look 
at your business from a different angle, 
and. they surely develop the habit of ac- 
quiring knowledge interchange of 
ideas of benefit to the industry. The 
successful baker, whether exclusively 
producing bread or dealing in pastry 
has exactly the same problems 
with which we have to deal, namely, our 
products should be at their. best when 
they reach the consumer. Whether a 
shop represents one man or many thou- 
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sands of individuals, the same funda- 
mentals apply as to doing things right. 

“Seeman in the marketing of 
bread is rapidly becoming a science, 
which contributes to the growth and suc- 
cess of the baking industry. It is one 
thing to make a product, but still an- 
other to market it. Every employee un- 
der your roof should have the benefit 
of educational ideas in the production 
of bread and bakery products. In this 
connection we desire to congratulate the 
baking industry upon the establishment 
of such a splendid educational founda- 
tion as the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. The packing industry, through the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, is 
nner similar vocational training 
schools in large meat packing centers. 
This all emphasizes that knowledge is 
power, because education brings effi- 
ciency.” 


HEARINGS ON BREAD BILL 


Charles Brand Explains to House Committee 
That His Measure Is Designed to 
Eliminate Short Weights 


Wasurncton, D. C.--In opening the 
hearing before the House committee on 
agriculture, on March 3, Charles Brand, 
of Ohio, who introduced the “federal 
bread act,” said his measure was aimed, 
not to cure all ills, but to eliminate what 
he termed “short weight loaves.” 

It was brought out during the hearing 
that the proposed federal bread bill, 
which it is hoped will be introduced in 
every state in the Union, would mean an 
additional cost to bakers, and that it 
would make necessary the purchase of 
new pans, wrappers, etc. 

Representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture said that their department 
favored a bill of Mr. Brand’s type, and 
ihey considered that the proper wrap- 
ping of bread was a necessary protec- 
tion, from a sanitary standpoint, and a 
question of profound interest to experts 
and distributors. They also intimated 
that the fixing of the weight of bread 
would have an important economic as- 
pect. 

The question of the attitude of the 
bakers, big and little, toward wrapping 
of bread was gone into, but information 
as to the cost of providing such wrap- 
pers, asked for by committee members, 
was not forthcoming. The question, 
also, of why rolls ani other bakery prod- 
ucts besides bread were not required to 
be wrapped was likewise unanswered. 

Frank Holbrook, connected with the 
Bureau of Standards, and secretary of 
the United States Weights and Measures 
Officials, went on record as favoring the 
bill, explaining that ever since 1919 the 
standardization of weight had become 
more and more general. 

When the question of the cost of en- 
forcement of such a measure was raised 
by Representative Aswell the reply was 
made that this was a matter with which 
the Department of Agriculture would 
have to do. 

The 
provided sufficient variety in sizes was 
answered by the statement that it seemed 
to do so, and that the 8-oz and 12-0z 
ae would not seem to be eliminated 

y it. 

Replying to an inquiry as to whether 
the measure in force in the District of 
Columbia was not considered a model 
which the various states might follow, 
it was intimated that there is not suffi- 
cient contact between the District and 
the states to bring this about. 

L. J. Tabor, former head of the de- 
partment of agriculture of Ohio, and 
master of the National Grange, testified 
that farmers think bread costs too much. 
He said he initiated the enforcement of 
a law like Mr. Brand’s in Ohio, and while 
op) by many bakers of Cleveland 
and other cities, a majority of the bak- 
ers of his state now favor the law be- 
cause it makes for honest competition. 
In his opinion the bill would not in- 
crease the cost of bread to the consum- 
er, as the larger bakers already wrap 
their bread. Mr. Tabor also insisted 
that the cost of enforcement would not 
be and that the departments of 
a“ ture and gg oor should be 

le to see to the . r weight of 
bread as well as of condemn. * 

When the question arose whether the 
Proposed 








bill should take the form of 
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an amendment to the food and drugs 
act, the reply was made that, in as much 
as that is a law, Mr. Brand’s bill could 
not be trusted to enforce itself, and 
such an amendment would be germane. 
Mr. Brand stated that the Department 
of Agriculture had decided it would be 
better for a law of this character to 
be enforced by agents of the depart- 
ment, as the question of moisture content 
would call for action by chemists. 

H. F. Broening, member of the Mary- 
land legislature, stated that there is a 
demand for standardization of weights 
of bread. He said he had introduced 
such a bill in the Maryland legislature; 
that it was defeated by the senate in 
the last moment of the last session, but 


of weight, and he conceded that the 
consumers are entitled to know what 
they get. 

The baking industry had sponsored an 
accurate, truthful record of the weight 
of bread, he said, the straight weight 
loaf versus the unit loaf. Massachusetts, 
in 1918, adopted a law which the indus- 
try urged, and under which the principle 
of selling bread by weight, and so rep- 
resenting it to the consumer, was fol- 
lowed, one pound being regarded as the 
standard and thus carrying its own rep- 
resentation. If not one or one half pound, 
the loaf, under the law, shall carry an 
accurate and truthful representation as 
to its weight. 

This law, which has worked successful- 





uestion as to whether the bill © 


nation. 


the place where manufactured. 


in other size loaves. 


$50 nor more than $500. 


tion thereof. 


address of the shipper. 





THE FEDERAL BREAD ACT 


The salient sections of the Federal Bread Act, designed to standardize 
weights, as proposed by Representative Charles Brand of Ohio, follow: 

Sec. 3. That each loaf of bread shall weigh one pound, one and one 
half pounds, or a multiple of one pound avoirdupois weight, and when 
bread is in the form of twin or multiple loaves, each unit thereof shall 
conform to the weight herein specified; provided, however, that the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply to biscuits, buns, crackers or rolls. 

Sec. 4. That each loaf of bread and each set of twin or multiple 
loaves shall be completely wrapped in a manner so as to exclude contami- 


Sec. 5. That the wrapper of each loaf of bread or of each set of twin 
or multiple loaves of bread shall bear a plain and conspicuous declaration 
of the net weight of the contents, stated in terms of weight as prescribed 
in section 3, together with the name of the manufacturer and the name of 


Sec. 6. That a tolerance of two ounces per pound in excess of the 
declared weights shall be allowed. A maximum tolerance of one ounce per 
pound below the declared weight in not more than one loaf in each 25 
loaves inspected or examined, shall be allowed; provided, however, that the 
tolerance in the aggregate weight of 25 loaves of the pound size shall not 
exceed one ounce and corresponding tolerance in proportion shall be allowed 


Sec. 7. That it shall be unlawful for any person to sell or offer for 
sale, or ship or offer for shipment, or transport, in commerce loaves of 
bread which are not of the weights specified in section 3 of this act (and 
which are not wrapped and the wrappers of which are not marked as 
required in sections 4 and 5 hereof). Any person who shall violate any of 
the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not less than $25 nor more than $200 for the 
first offense, and upon conviction for each subsequent offense not less than 


The following amendments to this act were suggested by C. J. Kremer, 
of Milwaukee, representing the Retail Bakers’ Association of America, at 
a public hearing for the baking industry held in Washington, D. C., March 
3, before the committee on agriculture of the House of Representatives: 

Insert in section 3 after word “specified”: and the weight of individual 
loaves shall be held to be the average of at least 25 loaves of the same 
approximate weight and the same manufacturer or shipper. 

Substitute amendments for sections 4, 5 and 6: 

Sec. 4. All bread in commerce shall be wrapped or placed in dust- 
proof containers, and handled and cared for so as to prevent contamina- 


Sec. 5. That every container for bread offered for shipment or shipped 
or transported in commerce shall be plainly marked with the name and 


Sec. 6. That a tolerance of two ounces per pound in excess of weights 
specified in this act shall be allowed. ; 

Substitute for words in parenthesis in section 7: “or which are not 
protected against contamination or the containers of which are not marked 
as required in sections 4 and 5 of this act.” 








he had great hopes that it would be 
passed in the next one. 

Competition in the baking industry is 
not between individual bakers, as the 
general public might suppose, but be- 
tween the bakers and the housewives, 
and this is real competition, according 
to E. M. Rabenold, of New York City, 
representing the public relations com- 
mittee of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Rabenold asserted that the bak- 
ing industry was desirous of doing its 
utmost for the public. He discussed 
“short weight” bread which, he said, was 
predicated upon full weight bread, and 
said that the baking industry, to be 
successful, must convince the housewife 
that it is seeking to give public satisfac- 
tion, and that to merely take business 
from another baker would be ruinous. 

Regarding the pending legislation, or 
other legislation of like character, Mr. 
Rabenol — the committee that the 
b industry was not opposed to any 
sentieane that would be beneficial to 
the public. The only difference of opin- 
ion, he said, was relative to the units 


ly for all concerned, has been amended 
as to its enforcement, but only after 
conferences between officials and bakers. 
This method, co-operation between the 
two elements, the industry regards as 
the proper one. 

Answering a question by Representa- 
tive Ruby as to whether the Massachu- 
setts law takes into consideration quality 
and price, Mr. Rabenold answered in the 
negative, and reiterated that weight only 
was considered. In a résumé of the law 
on this subject he gave the committee 
much information as to the situation in 
different states, suggesting the principle 
which survives in the New York law, and 
also that Connecticut has embodied the 
Massachusetts idea in its legislation. Ref- 
erence was made to the fact that in New 
Jersey the state association of Weights 
and Measures Officials has submitted a 
similar plan in the way of a bill to the 
assembly, and that the New York Bakers’ 
Association has presented a similar bill 
to the commissioner of markets of that 
state. 

Reference was made to two plans sug- 
gested in connection with the New York 
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legislation, one which favored the man- 
datory fixing of weights, the other the 
Massachusetts plan. Mr. Rabenold said 
he believed weight fixing should come 
voluntarily, as there are difficulties in the 
fixing of weights of bread arbitrarily, 
from both a mechanical and an economic 
standpoint. He submitted that it was 
better to change the size than the price 
as fluctuations in the cost of production 
make necessary changes in the bread. 
Along this line Mr. Rabenold continued: 

“If the cost price increases a fraction 
of a cent, the selling price increases 
probably a cent. The standard weight 
bill, therefore, is open to criticism, The 
public interest does not require such 
drastic treatment, as bread. is a public 
commodity as variable as the taste of 
individuals. If weight is standardized, 
bread is standardized, and deterioration 
is the result.” 

It was pointed out that the cost of 
flour represents from 40 to 42 per cent 
of the cost of the loaf, and that it re- 
quires a fluctuation of $2.50 in the cost 
of a barrel of flour to increase the cost 
of a loaf one cent. Any less fluctuation, 
it was stated, cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in the selling price. “If, for ex- 
ample,” Mr. Rabenold said, “flour drops 
$1, bakers cannot reduce the price of 
the loaf and, therefore, under the pro- 
posed law the baker would get $1 profit 
he does not ask for.” 

The average profit in 42 representa- 
tive bakeries in the United States to- 
day, it was pointed out, is 4c per loaf, 
or 5 per cent investment, which is ade- 
quate, because of the quantity of the 
output and the quickness of turnover. 
This is due to the competition of the 
housewife, and is the reason the baker 
does not want that $1 of profit, as it 
would reduce the output. The baking 
industry cannot afford, therefore, to 
take more profit. 

In answer to a question by Representa- 
tive Purnell as to whether the small bak- 
er has analyzed this situation closely, 
the answer was that lie probably has not, 
due to the fact he has not kept his ac- 
counts that closely, and his bank balance 
usually is his standard of judgment. 
However, it was indicated that the bak- 
ing industry is engaged in a campaign 
of education which will supply methods 
of accounting, this movement having be- 
gun during the war period, when ac- 
counting was compulsory. Again, it was 
suggested that if quantity is to be made 
mandatory the baker must vary the 
quality. 

Housewives, it was suggested, are be- 
ing instructed as to taste, quality and 
cleanliness. Mr. Rabenold said the in- 
dustry appreciated the statement of Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley that the only chance 
of moving forward is to put more nutri- 
tion in bread. He insisted that the 
House of Representatives should not go 
on record as saying “All bread is bread.” 

Mr. Rabenold told the committee that 
bakers want to continue their efforts to 
improve the quality, and thereby win 
over more and more housewives. They 
are willing to put labels on the bread 
stating its weight, but object to a stand- 
ard weight. The consumption of bread 
in the United States, compared with 
Europe, is low. The baking interests 
have spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to increase the use of bread to 
aid the farmers, and if every consumer 
in the United States would eat but one 
additional slice of bread a day there 
would be no wheat surplus. 

As to the question, “What is the in- 
centive to the baker to put more milk 
into bread?” which increases the cost but 
not enough to permit of increasing the 
selling price, the answer was that it is 
done merely to increase the quality. Mr. 
Rabenold explained that the baker can 
sell this more nutritious loaf at the 
regular price by reducing the weight of 
the loaf one ounce, while under the pro- 
posed law the public would receive more 
bread but less nutrition. 

The Department of Agriculture regu- 
lations say that wheat bread cannot be 
sold in interstate commerce if the mois- 
ture content is greater than 38 per cent. 
Under the pure food and drugs act, sec- 
tion 8, the term “misbranded” applies 
to bread wrapped, which is subject to 
“package” interpretation. The depart- 
ment res wrapped bread to carry 
the weight on the wrapper. Bakers 
would suggest that legislation be enacted 
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in the form of an amendment to the 
pure food and drugs act in order to 
emphasize that bread is pure and is 
food, and because such machinery al- 
ready is in operation. They would like 
to feel, in dealing with the Department 
of Agriculture, that they would have the 
benefit of its chemists and other investi- 
gators, instead of being subject to some 
outside legislation, 

Replying to inquiries by Representa- 
tive Purnell, Mr. Rabenold stated that 
the reason why the proponents of the 
measure say that the average buyer has 
no regard for what is set out on the loaf 
itself is because he has found what is 
satisfactory to him, but if there is a 
deterioration in quality the baker soon 
hears about it. He remarked that dif- 
ferent sized families require different 
sized loaves; that there is little call for 
the 1%4-lb loaf, and that the latter is un- 
economic to produce. 

Representative Purnell inquired as to 
the cost of wrapping, and whether or not 
this cost was not negligible. Mr. Raben- 
old stated that he would hardly call it 
negligible; that while to the big bakers 
the cost of wrapping is reasonably low, 
yet to the small baker, with but one or 
two routes, wrapping would be very 
costly, and either the heavy weight 
breads would have to be discontinued or 
the price would rise sharply. ‘The ad- 
vocating by the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of wrapping was objected to, he 
continued, by the small bakers as dis- 
criminating against them. Nearly all 
the bread which goes into interstate com- 
merce, he said, is wrapped, 

Mr. Rabenold added that the associa- 
tion would not object to the labeling of 
weights on all bread. The Massachu- 
setts law, he said, provides, first, for 
standard weights, or, second, for labeled 
weight if it is not standard, and In- 
diana, Ohio, the city of Chicago, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Nebraska have 
standard weight laws. 

C. J. Kremer, of Milwaukee, repre- 
senting the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, said the retail bakers have 
finally agreed that there should be a 
standard unit. He said he was for the 
bill, but had some suggestions to make 
as to amendments; he was opposed to 
wrapping, and the retailers were opposed 
to affixing a label on each loaf, etc. 

Mr. Rabenold contended that the pure 
food and drugs act, as construed by the 
Department of Agriculture today, regu- 
lates the sale of bread in interstate com- 
merce and that, therefore, there is no 
particular need of any additional regula- 
tion. 

Section 8 of the pure food and drugs 
act provides that for the purposes of 
that act an article shall be deemed to 
be misbranded, in the case of food: . . . 
“Third. If in package form, the quan- 
tity of the contents be not plainly and 
conspicuously marked on the outside of 
the package in terms of weight, measure, 
or numerical count; provided, however, 
that reasonable variation shall be per- 
mitted, and tolerances, and also exemp- 
tions as to small packages shall be estab- 
lished by rules and regulations made in 
accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of this act.” 

The only questions which have arisen 
under the pure food and drugs act and 
within these regulations, as relating to 
bread, have been, first, whether wrapped 
bread is in fact a package; and, sec- 
ond, whether under the law the depart- 
ment can declare that wrapped bread 
must be sold by weight, and therefore 
insist that the net quantity of the con- 
tents in terms of weight be shown upon 
the wrapper. These same questions arose 
with respect to meat, and the pure food 


and drugs act was amended in 1919 by | 


Chapter 26, 41 Stat. 271, approved July 
24 of that year, by adding a new sec- 
tion, 8724a, reading as follows: 

“8724a. Package construed—The word 
package, where it occurs the second and 
last time in the act entitled An act to 
amend section 8 of an act entitled An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicine, and liquors, and for 
regulating traffic therein, and for other 
purposes, approved March 3, 1913, shall 
include and shall be construed to in- 
clude wrapped meats inclosed in papers 
or other materials as prepared by the 
manufacturers thereof for sale.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In order to remove any possibility of 
question with respect to bread, Mr. 
Rabenold, on behalf of the American 
Bakers’ Association, offered a substitute 
for Representative Brand’s “federal 
bread act.” The purpose of this bill is 
to definitely place wrapped bread when 
in interstate commerce in the category 
of “package goods,” and subject to the 
regulations pertaining to such package 

This means in general that a 


= 
abeling with the minimum weight will be 


required, but under this amendment 
“standard weights” (that is, loaves of 
1 lb, or 1% lbs, or multiples) are re- 
leased from this requirement. 

J. H. Woorrince. 


ST. LOUIS TRADE ACTIVE 


Bread Trade Has Shown Improvement in 
Last 30 Days—Bakers at Interior 
Points Also Active 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Conditions in both the 
wholesale and retail branches of the bak- 
ing industry in this city are very favor- 
able, and the volume of bread and pastry 
sales is quite satisfactory. This condi- 
tion is indicated not only by the bakers 
themselves but also by supply houses 
and machinery firms. 

Many bakers have been in the market 
for flour in the past 10 days, due largely 
to the sharp break in the market, but 
none of them bought far in advance. 

The financial condition of the industry 
in this territory is sound. St, Louis has 
been free from price wars for the past 
year, and although the bakers have been 
giving the public an excellent loaf of 
bread, both in point of quality and vol- 
ume, they have kept their business on a 
very firm footing. 








SPECIAL TRAIN TO LOUISVILLE 


The special committee named by the 
St. Louis Master Bakers’ Protective and 
Benevolent Society to arrange for the 
trip to Louisville, Ky., to attend the 
annual convention of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, May 6-8, met at 
the Mission Inn, Wednesday evening, 
March 19. Michael Hoffmann was elect- 
ed general chairman of the committee, 
George Voges, of The Fleischmann Co., 
secretary, and Herman Hirschfeld treas- 
urer. 

It is expected that approximately 125 
will go from St. Louis to this conven- 
tion, and plans are being made to run a 
special train to Louisville on May 4. The 
entire St. Louis delegation will be kept 
together at one hotel, if possible, and 
this city will undoubtedly have one of 
the strongest groups present. 

The chief work accomplished at the 
meeting on March 19 was the formation 
of committees, which Mr. Hoffman ap- 
pointed to see that every possible ar- 
rangement is made for the trip. They 
are as follows: 

Entertainment, B. F. Wallschlaeger, 
Gabr. Schictz, F. Hartmann, John F. 
Beckmanm William Saussele, John Beck- 
er, E, Schaumberg; transportation, Ar- 
min Schwarz, William Berger, Charles 
Stehle, John J. McCarthy, William Hoerr, 
Jr., H. Ullrich, H. C. Strieder; refresh- 
ment, A. Dauernheim, W. Huss, Gus 
Gastler, Armin Schwarz, Michael Hoff- 
mann, O. Santay, H. Livingston; ladies’ 
committee, Ernest Hohengarten, R. J. 
Mehan, J. W. Remmars, Joseph Machat- 
scheck, W. G. Martin, Jr., Herman Dros- 
ten; reservations, Herman Drosten, E. 
Schaumberg; publicity, George Voges. 


GROCERS PREPARE FOR TRIP 


Arrangements are rapidly being com- 
pleted to care for the approximately 300 
retail grocers who are expected to go 
from St, Louis to the annual convention 
of the National Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, which will be held in Los Angeles 
in June. It is hoped to make up three 
trainloads from this city. 

Frank Meyer, of the New York office 
of The Fleischmann Co., who is chairman 
of the publicity committee of the asso- 
ciation, was in St. Louis recently assist- 
ing in local arrangements. It is planned 
to hold a meeting early in April, at 
which pictures will be shown of views to 
be seen on the trip. 


NOTES 


A new bakery is being started at Don- 
nellson, Ill., by J. Vallmar & Son. 
John Evers has purchased the John 


Knoll bakery, 1023 Park Avenue, St. 
Louis, 


C. Grauer has purchased the A. Pho- 
tenhauer bakery at Valley Park, Mo. 

J. Stengel has sold his bakery, Seventh 
and Rutger streets, St. Louis, to Mr. 
Veach. 

J. Heistand has sold the Alabama bak- 
ery, 701 Bates Avenue, St. Louis, to E. 
Meyer. 

C. Strieder has sold his bakery, 1718 
Geyer Avenue, St. Louis, to William 
Hehman. 

Joseph Klingle has purchased George 
Schaefer’s bakeshop at 2237 Cass Avenue, 
St. Louis. 

C. Walck has sold his bakery, Prairie 
and Blair avenues, St. Louis, to E. 
Kuntzman. 

W. Gardner, baker, 600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, East St. Louis, Ill., has gone out 
of business. 

The retail store of the Wagner bakery, 
Jackson, Mo., is being remodeled and 
redecorated. 

Roy Nafziger, president Nafziger 
Baking Co., Kansas City, was in St. 
Louis on business recently. 

The Quality bakery, owned by R. Wil- 
fenberg and J. Stengel, has been opened 
at 1953 Cherokee Street, St. Louis. 

John Rafert, vice president Occident 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, called on mem- 
bers of the trade in St. Louis a short 
time ago. 

Frank Kirchoff, a well-known baker of 
Paducah, Ky., was a recent visitor in 
St. Louis, as was H. Edmonston, a baker 
of Kennett, Mo. 

The offices of the J. Hahn Baking Co., 
St. Louis, were entered recently, two 
safes opened and $175 in cash and a 
number of checks stolen. 


Work on the construction of the new 
Zimmerman bakery at Mexico, Mo., was 
temporarily suspended recently, due to 
extremely unfavorable weather. 


The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. is in- 
stalling an oven at the New System bak- 
ery, Joplin, Mo. John W. Seamster is 
also installing one in his bakery at Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 


William Ellerback has taken over the 
shop at 1444 North Thirteenth Street, 
St. Louis, and will operate it as a mod- 
ern bakery. Mr. Ellerback’s father op- 
erated a bakery at that address for many 
years. 

The executive committee of the South- 
ern Illinois Bakers’ Association issued a 
bulletin under date of March 17 urging 
as many members of the organization as 
possible to attend the meeting of the 
state association in Chicago, April 22-24. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ST. LOUIS FOOD SHOW 


Flour Mills and Bakeries Have Attractive 
Displays—Sample Products Given 
Away—Exhibitors Pleased 


Sr. Louis, Mo—The National Food 
Show, held in the Coliseum March 8-8, 
under the auspices of the St. Louis Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association, was the most 
successful ever held in this city, both in 
point of attendance and attractiveness of 
the displays. Practically every kind of 
food imaginable was exhibited, and a 
number of concerns manufacturing other 
products than foods exhibited their 


goods. 

Flour mills and bakeries predominated 
in the number of booths, and it would 
have been a difficult task to decide which 
of these many displays was the best, as 
they were all excellent. Thousands were 
given samples of bread and biscuits 
baked in the booths of the different mills, 
and the bakers likewise distributed sam- 

les of their breads and sweet goods. 

arious contests were held during the 
week, including a bread baking contest, 
prizes for which were contributed by the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis. 

The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, millers of Aristos flour, 
gave constant demonstrations of the 
proper use of its flour. The Washburn- 
Crosby Co. gave samples of cakes and 
bread made from Gold Medal flour. The 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
had an elaborate booth in which practical 
baking demonstrations were given. Hot 
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biscuits, made from Omar flour, were 
iven to every one who asked for them 

y the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co, 
The Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
served samples of breads, biscuits and 
cakes made from its flour, all baked in 
the booth, and served warm and fresh. 
The proper usage of whole wheat cereal! 
was demonstrated by the Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis. 

Equally as attractive and numerous a 
the we of the millers were those of 
the bakers, who presented an excellent 
demonstration of the modern baking in- 
dustry. One of the most attractive dis 
plays was that of the Nafziger Bakiny 
Co., which had been arranged by John 
Becker, manager of the company’s St. 
Louis plant. Samples of bread and pas- 
tries were given the visitors, who were 
entertained at this booth by a colore:! 
orchestra. 

The Heydt bakery gave samples of i! 
bread and other products, and the Ham: 
— likewise served its well-know: 
Yur Favorite cake. The booth of th 
Cap-Sheaf Bread Co., where samples o 
whole wheat bread were given away, ad 
vertised the fact that this bread is bake 
at the mill. The Lantz Bros. Baking Co 
demonstrated its line of Grandma’s cakes 
and one of the most attractive res’ 
booths at the show was that of the Wal 
ter Freund Bread Co. The Papendick 
Bakery Co. attracted attention to its 
booth by having in operation a bread 
wrapping machine, 

Demonstrations of how to make vari- 
ous kinds of raisin sandwiches were given 
by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
had several booths devoted to the display 
of its different kinds of soft drinks. 
The Fleischmann Co. gave practical 
demonstrations of the proper use of 
yeast in sandwiches and other ways. The 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. and the Iten 
Biscuit Co. had booths from which they 
gave samples of their cakes and cookies, 
as did the National Biscuit Co. The Sun- 
Ray Products Co., Kansas City, adver- 
tised its pancake flour. 

Baking powder companies, sugar firms 
and various other food manufacturers 
displayed their products at the show, 
which has come to be an annual institu- 
tion in St. Louis arid regarded by those 
who participate in it as one of the best 
means possible of bringing their prod- 
ucts directly to the attention of the 
housewives of this city. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





INDIANAPOLIS TOAST CAMPAIGN 

Through the co-operation of bakers, 
butter manufacturers and the two elec- 
tric light companies a toast campaign 
was started in Indianapolis, Ind., and 
surrounding territory on March 12, which 
will continue until around April 19, An 
executive committee, known as the In- 
dianapolis Eat More Toast Campaign 
Committee, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising and selling of toasters. 

Due to the buying power of the com- 


* mittee, and with the co-operation of the 


toaster manufacturer, the two electric 
light companies are able to sell a real 
toaster of $8 value for $3.49. It has 
been thoroughly tested and approved by 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
is capable of turning out the kind of 
toast that calls for an extra piece. Each 
toaster is fully guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer for one year. In Indianapolis 
these toasters will be sold outright to 
the public, and will not be used in any 
kind of a premium proposition. 

The Indiana Bakers’ Association will 
not take part in any toast campaign 
where bakers plan on using a premium 
idea, as the officials hold the opinion that 
such a plan would defeat the very pur- 
pose of such campaigns, namely, to in- 
crease the consumption of bread and 
other bakery products. 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary-manager of 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association, in a 
recent bulletin to his membership urged 
the bakers throughout the state to start 
similar campaigns. He states that the 
power and service companies are very 
much interested in such a movement, 
and are willing to co-operate with the 
bakers to the fullest extent. Mr. Ehlers 
will be glad to co-operate with all bak- 
ers, and has promised them copies of 
advertisements featuring toast, together 
with reading matter, recipes, cuts, etc. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE TRADE 
Cuicaco, Int.—William N. Elwood, 


president Union Machinery Co., Joliet, 
lll, celebrated his birthday on March 
17, St. Patrick’s Day, when the usual 
congratulations were received from 
friends at many points. 

R. M. Richards, associated since March 
| with the newly reorganized Cabell Co., 
Baltimore, manufacturers of bakers’ 
specialties, is now in charge of the con- 
cern’s Chicago office, located at 920 Wil- 
son Avenue. Mr. Richards is well known 
to bakers, and formerly was connected 
for some years with the International 
Co., Baltimore, 

Paul P. Chapman, sales manager Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co., Chicago, has re- 
urned from a week’s outing at French 
Lick, Ind. 

P. G. Hobart, connected with the pub- 
icity department of the W. E. Long 
Co, for some time, has resigned, and his 

lans for the future are indefinite. 

F. C. Stadelhofer, of The Fleischmann 
laboratories, has been appointed field 

upervisor, dating from April 1. Mr. 

tadelhofer has been connected with this 
meern for a number of years, and has 
me great work both as a lecturer and 

‘monstrator, in connection with the new 

»-dough-time process. He has many 

iends among bakers and allied trades, 
who will be glad to hear of his promo- 
‘ion, 

The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting, April 9-10, at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Business sessions 
will be mainly executive, although a ban- 
quet will be held on the first evening to 
which representatives of the bakers’ trade 
press have been invited. George E. 
Dean, of the Union Steel Products Co., 
Ltd., Albion, Mich., is president of the 
association, F. M. Dudley, J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati, vice president, and 
Joseph C. Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co., 
New York, secretary-treasurer. 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable 
Parchment Co, has about doubled its 
manufacturing capacity since the build- 
ing of its new mill some months ago, 
and reports business steadily on the in- 
crease. This concern is a large manufac- 
turer of parchment, waxed and bond 
papers. 

Among recent installations and sales 
made by the Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co., Chicago, were: a large-sized double 
oven for J. McGauley, Plattsburgh, N. 
Y., and one large-size single oven each to 
D. A. McCarthy, Owego, N. Y., and A. 
E. Nydegger, Quality bakery, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. Riley’s bakery, Oswego, 
N. Y., which burned some months ago, 
has been recently remodeled, and a 
large-size heavy duty Middleby-Marshall 
oven installed. 

Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago, 
has recently put on a most successful 
Butter-Krust advertising campaign in 
the Henry & Wahl bakery, Bloomington, 
Ind. The latter has been able to in- 
crease its bread sales about 60 per cent 
the past few weeks by means of this 
service. The Mead Baking Co., Abi- 
lene, Texas, has also just completed a 
Butter-Krust campaign, by which means 
it was able to increase the daily output 
from 1,145 to 1.775 loaves in one week. 
The Henry & Warman Baking Co., Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., also reports a very 
successful Butter-Nut campaign, with 
largely increased sales. 


A. S. Purves. 





W. E. LONG CO. NEW DEPARTMENT 
_ As an additional feature of its serv- 
ice to bakers, the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, has established a department of 
engineering under the direction of W. 
W. Reece. 

“We feel that there is a need in the 
baking industry for such a service as 
this department will render,” said D. P. 
Chindblom, vice president of the Long 
company, in announcing this new depart- 
ment. “When the baking business out- 
grew the back-room stage and became 
an industry with an immense amount of 
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capital tied up in its buildings and equip- 
ment, it began to require specialized en- 
gineering knowledge to protect its invest- 
ments. The bigger the business became, 
the more urgent grew this need, Ex- 
pensive machinery wore out or ran down 
for lack of proper care. Buildings de- 
teriorated too rapidly. Motion was lost 
in every operation of baking. 

“Many bakers were unable to cope 
with these conditions because they lacked 
the scientific knowledge that would en- 
able them to do so, and many had trouble 
in securing the services of men who had 
the right training. Such men were, and 
are, scarce. 

“We feel that this new department 
will find a warm reception with the bak- 
ing industry at large.” 

The department, under Mr. Reece’s di- 
rection, will deal with every factor of 
bakery engineering and maintenance. 
Mr. Reece is a graduate mechanical en- 
gineer with many years’ experience in 
the baking field, which fits him admirably 
for the work he is now undertaking. 

A. S. Purves. 





ST. LOUIS 

J. L. Lawry, St. Louis, manager of 
southwestern territory for the Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, will attend 
the annual meeting of the Oklahoma- 
Kansas Bakers’ Association in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., March 24-26. 

K. “Eddie” Schaumherg, of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, 
left for the Southwest March 23, and 
will attend the meeting of Oklahoma and 
Kansas bakers at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
March 24-26. 

E. C. Stadelhofer has closed out the 
business of the Eclipse Specialty Co., St. 
Louis, which manufactured certain lines 
of bakers’ supplies, and is now connected 
with the St. Louis office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 

R. J. Mehan, St. Louis, district man- 
ager for The Fleischmann Co., will at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa-Kansas_ Bakers’ Association at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Charles H. Buelow has been appointed 
general Pacific Coast representative, 
with headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, for its 
malt sirup department. Mr. Buelow will 
call on jobbers and wholesale bakers. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





UNIQUE METHOD OF ADVERTISING 

Undoubtedly one of the most attractive 
features at many county fairs and other 
celebrations in the Southwest last sum- 
mer and fall was Tom, the giant ox. 
Tom’s mission in life just now is to 
assist in advertising malt extract and 


other products of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis. 

Tom, who is said to be the biggest ox 
on four feet in America, was brought 
to this country from Italy. The large 
ox cart, which accompanies Tom on all 
his journeys and is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, was built in one of 
Anheuser-Busch’s own plants, anu it is 
said that the design followed in con- 
structing this cart was obtained from 
Italy. Bill Farris, likewise shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is in charge of 
both Tom and the cart. 

Tom’s triumphs last year were many. 
Among the fairs at which he, because 
of his huge size and the unique appear- 
ance of the whole outfit, proved to be 
one of the feature attractions were those 
at Springfield, Ill, Caruthersville, Mo., 
Dallas, Texas, and a jubilee at Fort 
Worth, Texas. Tom was in nearly every 
parade that occurred at the fairs, and 
never failed to be a center of attraction. 

During the coming season Tom and his 
outfit will again be seen at many fairs, 
and no doubt will continue to attract as 
much attention as ever. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





POTOMAC STATES 
G. A. Jahn, representing the Malt- 
Diastase Co., of New York, in Potomac 
states territory, visited the trade during 


the month and spent a Sunday in 
Roanoke, Va. 
J. P. Rosenbaum, Cleveland, Ohio, 


flour broker, called on the trade in Mary- 
land and West Virginia during the 
month, and attended the executive com- 
mittee meeting of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association at Norfolk. 

Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
New York, is chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee of the eighth annual con- 
vention of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association to be held at Virginia Beach, 
Va, in June. Other prominent allied 
tradesmen on the committee are George 
P. Reuter, vice president Malt-Diastase 
Co., New York, and C. A. Miller, sales 
agent for The Fleischmann Co, at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Frank J. Loftus, Baltimore, southern 
district manager for The Fleischmann 
Co., has been made chairman of the 
sports and athletic committee of the 
convention of the Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association to be held at Virginia 
Beach, Va., in June. He will be assist- 
ed by G. A. Jahn, Potomac states repre- 
sentative Malt-Diastase Co., New York. 

The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, repre- 
sented in the Potomac states by E. J. 
Melson, Hurlock, Md., has placed on the 
market a new rounder in the construction 
of which has been embodied many dis- 
tinctive features. 

Recent installations of machines by 
the Doughnut Machine Corporation, New 
York, are: Dorsey Baking Co. and Am- 
brosia Cake Co., Jacksonville, Fla; Swan 
Bros., Knoxville, Tenn; Henke & Pilot, 
Houston, Texas; Jensen Baking Co., 
New Orleans; United Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky; Giefers bakery, New Orleans; 
Piggly Wiggly Co. Memphis, Tenn. 
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George N. Ackerman, general sales man- 
ager for the doughnut company, has 
been on an extensive southern trip re- 
cently. 

A number of large cake bakeries, from 
Baltimore to Florida, have installed the 
Kotten weighing and depositing ma- 
chine as an essential unit in a conveying 
system that takes the batter from mix- 
ers to ovens, almost paralleling the 
system of automatic bread production. 
The Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore 
and Norfolk, has recently installed two 
of these machines. 

R. W. French, representing the Corn 
Products Refining Co., New York, visited 
wholesale bakers in Washington en route 
south. 

E. J. Price, Minneapolis, representing 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., made an 
extended trip through the South and the 
Potomac states recently, and while in 
Savannah, Ga., installed E. A. Johnson 
as representative for southern Georgia 
and eastern South Carolina. Mr. John- 
son was formerly employed as a sales- 
man for the mill in North Dakota, and 
more recently was engaged in work at 
the home office. 

H. C. Garvin, vice president Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., has 
returned home from an extended south- 
ern trip. 

V. E. Thorne and H. C. Hicks, widely 
known travelling flour salesmen repre- 
senting the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co, are on an extended trip 
through the South. 

H. S. Brown has assumed charge of 
the Atlanta, Ga., branch of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, suc- 
ceeding L. S. Furey, who had resigned. 
Mr. Brown has been with the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. since 1916, save for time 
served as lieutenant of infantry with the 
eighty-eighth division, and for some 
time was in charge of sales for Iowa, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis. 





NEW YORK CITY 

New York, N. Y.—George Allen, of 
the Ward Baking Co., recently explained 
to the National Housewives’ League of 
Brooklyn the standard bread bill now 
pending in Congress. 

Rudolph Kozelka, formerly with the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. as 
manager of its Boston bakery, intends 
to open a bakery at Astoria, 

T. C. Estee, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., who has charge of the New Yor 
office, is on an extended pleasure trip 
through the West. 

The Rosenbaum Mfg. Co. will be lo- 
cated after May 1 at 54-58 East Ninth 
Street, New York. 

A new representative, A. Baumwall, 
has been introduced by Jaburg Bros. to 
the baking trade of New England. 

Lee Ferry, general manager Ward & 
Ward, Inc., Buffalo, was host to a group 
of his department heads at a dinner at 
the Buffalo Athletic Club. Among the 
guests Herbert Barry, chief engineer; 
Ives Chambers, bread shop superintend- 
ent; John McCowan, cake shop superin- 
tendent; Charles Kind, chief clerk; 





Anheuser-Busch Advertising Novelty Appearing at Southwestern County Fairs 
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Frank Morgan, safes manager; George 
Ritzentaller, stockkeeper; Fred Heafley, 
agency supervisor; Harold Bock, ac- 
countant; George Yeager, manager ship- 
ping department. 

George S. Ward sailed recently on a 
Mediterranean tour. 

William D. McCormick and J. Edwin 
Hopkins, president and vice president, 
respectively, of McCormick Co., Pitts- 
burgh and New York, have sailed for 
an extended trip through Europe. 

W. S. Amidon, vice president and 
general manager Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill., recently spent a few days 
in New York and visited the Bakers’ 
Club. 

Henry R. Newcomb, vice president 
The Fleischmann Co., is on a two months’ 
trip to California. 

Among new corporations is the Uni- 
versal Oven Co., New York, with Robert 
W. and Harry Williams, and Mumford 
W. Lyon as directors. 

C. B. Charles, manager Regal Supply 
Co., New York, has announced his mar- 
riage to Miss Marion Donahough, of 
Westfield, N. J. The couple are on a 
wedding trip to Bermuda, 

J. J. Megirian, formerly with the 
Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., recently visited 
his many friends in New York. 

The chief speaker at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation was E. J. Shields, Jr., of The 
Fleischmann Co., who spoke on “More 
Profits from Better Bakery Methods.” 

The Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., of New 
York, equipment specialist, is preparing 
an extensive exhibit for the Bakery Ex- 
position to be held in June at Brooklyn. 

Among recent visitors to New York 
was Brockway Dickie, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich. 

Bauno C. Scuminr. 





PACIFIC COAST 

Harold W. Robinson, president The 
Fleischmann Co. of California, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, drove to Los 
Angeles this week, accompanied by Mrs. 
Robinson, 

Charles FE. Gray, of Gray, McLean & 
Percy, Portland, who was visiting in 
California, has returned to the North- 
west. 

Harry Towner, formerly of the Gar- 
retson Co., New York, and O. F. Hing, 
of the Crescent Mfg. Co., have joined 
the sales force of Richardson & Holland, 
Seattle. 

An oven has been installed in the lab- 
oratories of the Joe Lowe Co., Los An- 
geles. 

Roy Slocum, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
was a recent California visitor. 

A. R. McClure is now San Francisco 
local agent for the Joe Lowe Co. He 
formerly was connected with Richardson 
& Holland, Seattle. 

J. P. Rettenmeyer, president Cereal 
Products Refining Co., San Francisco, 
was a recent visitor in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

William Russell, who for some time has 
represented the Diamalt Co. in southern 
California, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, has severed his connection with 
that concern and is now representing the 
Lippert & Platte Bakers’ Supply House, 
Los Angeles. 





WISCONSIN 

The Green Bay (Wis.) Paper Napkin 
Co. has effected a material increase in 
its capacity by the installation of ma- 
chines designed by P. J. Christman and 
James Deloye, members of the concern, 
each of which has a capacity of 400 fold- 
ed napkins per minute. The daily out- 
put now averages 1,200,000 pieces, or 
nearly four times the former output. 
Current and standing orders are taking 
the entire capacity. 

The Hotel & Restaurant Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, has been incorporated, with 
$30,000 capital stock, to manufacture, 
buy and sell supplies, materials and ac- 
cessories for the hotel, restaurant and 
bakery trades. The incorporators are 
William H. Hoffmann, Henry E. Loebel 
and W. A. Reinemann. 

The Knickerbocker Paper Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been chartered in Wiscon- 
sin, with $25,000 capital, to do a whole- 
sale business in paper and paper prod- 
ucts, novelties and specialties. Incor- 
porators are A. Webster McGann, Joseph 
J. Gross and Guido J. Hansen, president 
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Hansen Storage Co., 137 Jefferson Street, 
which is headquarters of the new con- 
cern. 

The Kowalsky Hardware Co., 605-607 
Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, is the suc- 
cessful bidder for furnishing the electric 
oven, mixer, combination toaster-broil- 
er-griddle and hot plates, hotel ranges 
and other kitchen equipment for the re- 
fectory of the new Wisconsin General 


“Hospital at Madison. 


The General Paper & Supply Co., 
Madison, has opened a new notions de- 
partment under the management of 
Stewart McBain, formerly in charge of 
a similar department of the Grand Rap- 
ids (Mich.) Dry Goods Co. 

Work on the new branch warehouse 
and distributing station of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. of Milwaukee, at 
Kansas City, will start within a few 
days. It is to be the forerunner of a 
series of similar buildings to be erected 
in the course of three or four years in 
various other large distributing centers. 

L. E. Meyer. 





SOUTHWESTERN NOTES 

R. J. Mehan, district manager The 
Fleischmann Co., St. Louis, spent a week 
in Kansas City during March. 

Walter Peake, Service Caster & Truck 
Co., Albion, Mich., spent 10 days in Kan- 
sas City recently on business. 

Frank W. Meyer, special representa- 
tive The Fleischmann Co., New York, 
was in the Southwest recently, attempt- 
ing to stimulate interest in this section 
in the next national convention of 
grocers. 

W. E. Long, president W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, visited in Kansas City re- 
cently while on his way to El Paso, 
Texas, on business. Two other W. E. 
Long representatives, Walter D. War- 
rick, of the advertising department, and 
W.C. Wright, of the auditing department, 
also spent some time in Kansas City this 
month, 

Harvey E, Yanrtis. 





ELECTRIC DELIVERY 





Bakers in Many Cities Show Preference for 
Electric Over Gas Cars or Horse 
Drawn Vehicles 


In his talk before the Indiana bakers 
at their recent convention in Indianapo- 
lis, J. C. Boyers, general manager of the 
Ward Motor Vehicle Co., quoted the 
following interesting statistics concern- 
ing baking companies that have com- 
pletely motorized their delivery service. 
He mentioned the cities only in which 
the companies are located, the number of 
gas and electric cars they use, and the 
percentage of the total which are elec- 
trics: 

“Providence, R. I., 48 electrics, 19 gas 
cars, 71 per cent electrics; Brooklyn, 
four electrics, no gas cars, 100 per cent 
electrics; Newark, 23 electrics, two gas 
cars, 92 per cent electrics; Newark, 90 
electrics, 65 gas cars, 58 per cent elec- 
trics; Chester, Pa., 16 electrics, 21 gas 
cars, 43 per cent electrics; Washington, 
D. C., 106 electrics, 65 gas cars, 58 per 
cent electrics; Rochester, N. Y., 34 elec- 
trics, 12 gas cars, 74 per cent electrics; 
Cleveland, 21 electrics, no gas cars, 100 
per cent electrics; Toledo, 18 electrics, 
four gas cars, 80 per cent electrics; De- 
troit, 87 electrics, 33 gas cars, 72.5 per 
cent electrics; Gary, Ind, 11 electrics, 11 
gas cars, 50 per cent electrics; Des 
Moines, Iowa, 100 per cent electrics; St. 
Louis, 30 electrics, 35 gas cars, 46 per 
cent electrics; Springfield, Mo., eight 
electrics, three gas cars, 72.7 per cent 
electrics; Kansas City, 93 electrics, .52 
gas cars, 64 per cent electrics; Denver, 
14 electrics, 10 gas cars, 43.7 per cent 
electrics; Indianapolis, 50 electrics, five 
gas cars, 90.9 per cent electrics. 

“While the above summary relates to 
the baking industry, other industries 
show much the same proportion. The 
Hydrox Ice Cream Co., Chicago, recent- 
ly made the following statement in one 
of the ice cream journals: ‘Motor trucks, 
both electric and gas, are rapidly replac- 
ing horses in the delivery of ice cream, 
and we are glad of this if for no other 
reason than for that of sanitation. At 
the same time our own cost figures would 
indicate that motor delivery is as low as 
that with horses. We are now operating 
61 trucks, 70 per cent of which are elec- 
trics. We have no horses.’ 


“The modern baking plant is well run, 
is a fine example of food production un- 
der sanitary conditions, and in this elec- 
tricity plays a large and increasingly im- 
portant part. With it we light our fac- 
tories, run our bolters, turn our mixers, 
operate our dividers, mold our loaves, 
and in some instances actually bake the 
bread. Nearly all bread is now wrapped 
by electrical machinery, so that from 
beginning to end it is almost literally 
true that our bread today is made with- 
out the touch of human hands. Invisible 
fingers shape its comely form, bake, 
wrap and seal it, to be opened only by 
those who use it. Electricity is the great 
servant, the great purifier, and in your 
particular industry the great master 
baker. 

“Clean bread, delivered by dirty hands, 
soiled from whatever cause, is a poor 
argument for the professed cleanliness 
of the manufacturer, and is a sure de- 
stroyer of business. It has been well 
said that few people see how you bake 
your bread, but most of them see how 
you deliver it. Horse delivery is un- 
clean and unsanitary. Its passing marks 
the dawn of a new era in the bread in- 
dustry. Electric trucks are, par excel- 
lence, the clean method of delivery.” 





MACARONI NOTES 

Anton Buckley now controls the New 
Britain (Conn.) Macaroni Co., 26 Broad 
Street. 

The Ravenswood Macaroni Co., 687 
Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, has been or- 
ganized. 

The Brown Macaroni Co., San Antonio, 
Texas, has been incorporated, with $40,- 
000 capital stock. 

The Natural Egg Noodle Co., 43 Pat- 
erson Plankroad, North Bergen, N. J., 
has been incorporated. 

The H. A. Allen Food Co., Massena, 
N. Y., has installed machinery for the 
manufacturing of macaroni. 

The macaroni factory of Porcino & 
Sons, 418 Lodi Street, Syracuse, -N. Y., 
was damaged $10,000 by fire; fully in- 
sured. 

The annual convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held at the Clifton Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, July 8-10. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Macaroni Co., 
182 Huron Street, has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $100,000. Extensive im- 
provements will be made to the factory. 

W. F. Lipp, formerly secretary-treas- 
urer People’s Macaroni Co., Buffalo, has 
resigned and is now with the American 
Macaroni Co., Buffalo, his former em- 
ployer. 

A. Goodman & Sons, New York, are 
installing several pieces of new machin- 
ery in their noodle department and re- 
arranging their factory to increase its 
efficiency. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Washington, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Maca- 
roni Manufacturers’ Association, spent 
several days in the South during the 
month on business. 


Plans are being considered for re- 
building the burned macaroni factory 
of the A. C. Krumm & Son Co. 1012 
Dakota Street, Philadelphia. The loss 
was estimated at $300,000. 


The American Beauty Macaroni Co., 
Denver, Colo., was awarded first prize 
for the best display booth at the Colo- 
rado Industrial Exposition and Pros- 
perity Carnival, held in Denver. 


The Tri-State Macaroni Club was or- 
ganized on March 4, at a meeting of 
macaroni manufacturers from Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Maryland, held 
. the Penn Albert Hotel, Greensburg, 

a. 


New Orleans is very popular with 
macaroni exporters. Most of their prod- 
ucts intended for the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America are routed via 
that city, because of its excellent ship- 
ping facilities. 


Frank L. Zerega, head of A. Zerega’s 
Sons, Consolidated, Brooklyn, is on a 
tour of France, Switzerland and Italy. 
He will mes macaroni factories while 
abroad, make a general study of the 
European industry. 

The National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association has established at Washing- 
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ton, D. C., a trademark service bureau, 
with Dr. B. R. Jacobs in charge. This 
service will be free to all members of 
the national association in good stani- 
ing. 

F. Maldari & Bros., 127 Baxter Street, 
New York, mold manufacturers, have in 
corporated, with $25,000 capital stock. 
F. Maldari, former head of the firm, ha 
retired to his old home in Bari, Italy, 
where he is engaged in the banking busi 
ness. 


T. H. Toomey, of the De Martini 
Macaroni Co., Jersey City, N. J; E. 7. 
Vermylen, A. Zerega’s Sons, Brooklyn, 
N. Y; J. B. Hubbard, Prince Macaroii 
Co., Boston; A. Lombardio, Americin 
Macaroni Co., New York City, and }:. 
Savarese, Savarese Macaroni Co., Balti- 
more, were in Washington, on Feb. <j, 
holding a conference with Dr. Jacobs. 

Macaroni manufacturers will be inter- 
ested in the order issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission condemning the pra:- 
tice commonly known as the “slack fillud 
package.” The federal food and dru,:s 
act requires that all food in packa;e 
form shall be branded with a true stat. - 
ment showing net weight. Under a li! - 
eral interpretation of the rule, allow- 
ances are made for shrinkage, but tl 
manufacturers are expected to take car 
of this loss in weight through shrinkag 
by a slight excess in the original packin; 
weight. Thirteen alleged violations hav: 
been reported to the Washington offic: 
since Jan. 1. 

Macaroni manufacturers of Texas won 
a partial victory at a hearing held by 
the railroad commission when freight 
rates to various points in that state were 
considerably reduced. On Feb. 1, the 
railroad commission ordered the fifth 
class of differentials to apply with mini 
mum of 30,000 lbs per car and 64c as 
the maximum rate on macaroni product 
shipped to, from or between points i: 
the differential territory. The demand 
for adjusted rates was prompted by th: 
victory won by a large Omaha firm tha’ 
brought about a reduction in the rate o: 
carload lots from that city to southwest 
ern territory. The commission denie 
that part of the application which prayed 
for a general revision of the rates. Th: 
partial victory provides that macaron 
produced by Texas factories be given thx 
same basis as has been found by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission outside of 
the state. The new rate became effec- 
tive March 10. 

C. F. Yaeger, secretary A. C. Krumm 
& Sons Macaroni Co., Philadelphia, who 
recently returned home from an extend- 
ed European trip, said that at Lyons, 
France, the manufacturers of macaroni 
products are making their goods out of 
Algerian hard wheat raised in the semi- 
arid regions of northern Africa by cheap 
labor. They are able to buy this at a 
lower price than wheat raised in France 
or near-by countries. The French manu- 
facturer has very little labor trouble. 
Girls are easily obtained at 12 francs 
per day, or about 60c in American 
money; men are | pm 20 francs a day. 
Paper cartons and containers manufac- 
tured locally are bought considerably be- 
low the prices asked for the same grades 
in this country. The price variance in 
the various elements entering into the 
manufacture of macaroni products is so 
strongly in favor of the foreign manu- 
facturer that he is able to flood the 
American markets with good goods at 
figures that to the American manufac- 
turer, with his high-priced semolina, 
labor and cartons, would result in finan- 
cial ruin. There is no solution of the 
trouble other than an adequate protective 
tariff, said Mr. Yaeger. 


WILL OPEN ANOTHER BAKERY 

PrrrssurcnH, Pa—The Hiland Baking 
Co., a Pennsylvania corporation, will en- 
gage in the retail baking business in the 
plant of the Eagle Baking Co., Millvale, 
a suburb of Pittsburgh, which has been 
taken over by the new corporation. The 
officers are: president, Edward H. Swear- 
er; vice president and general sales man- 
ager, Charles L., Swearer; secretary, R. 
R. Wesson. 

Mr. Swearer is well known to the 
baking industry in Pittsburgh, having 
been connected with the General Bak- 





ing Co., and until recently was president 
Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburg 
C. C. Larus. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


resided there was an enterprising 

draper, whose practice, ‘instead of a 
succession of “sales,” offering bargains, 
was to advertise at frequent intervals 
that to his establishment there was “an- 
other shop added,” thus indicating that 
he was doing very well. 

omething like this process seems to 
be going on in connection with some of 
the larger London bakery businesses. 
The announcement has just been madz 
that there has been some sort of “mer- 
ger,” “absorption” or “amalgamation” 
arranged between the group comprising 
Callard, Stewart & Watt, Joy’s Bread 
Co., ete., and the V. V. Bread Co. These 
letters stand for the Latin phrase, “vis 
vite,’ which was the motto chosen for 
the concern when it was started some 29 
scars ago. 

Commerce, like poverty, seems to make 

range bedfellows. Callard’s was origi- 
vally a very particular West End “full 
rice” establishment. The first absorp- 

»n was of businesses some older, some 

en more aristocratic, than itself. It 
c.rly specialized in invalid foods, and 

hin recent years has acquired a con- 

ling interest in several special foods. 

then amalgamated with Joy’s Bread, 
|‘, which was a business on quite a 

ferent plane. Joy’s supplied bread and 

ap block cake to dairies and chan- 
GTS. 

Now the V, V. company is brought 
i.to the group. The business of this 
. ncern is much like that of Joy’s, sell- 
ig bread and cake to dairies and small 
eneral shopkeepers. Some years ago 
his business was highly prosperous, with 
ts wholesale trade, and had a repu- 
ation with the consuming public. 

But when everything to outsiders 
seemed well, the board of directors sud- 
denly resolved to become retailers in- 
tead of wholesalers. The valuable 
wholesale trade was abandoned, and a 
great many small shops opened in busy 
thoroughfares. By reducing prices and 
trying in all ways to secure customers, 
every scheme was tried to get business 
for the little shops; a trade hal 
heen abandoned, but the new one could 
not be created. 

After a short trial the shops were 
given up at a loss, and efforts made to 
get bea the wholesale trade. It had 
been easier to lose than to build up 
again, but after some years the firm had 
re-established itself in the old position. 
Now comes this amalgamation, the plan 
adopted being to form a new company 
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to take over, probably as a subsidiary 


concern, Joy’s and the V. V. Bread Co. 

A curious thing about the London bak- 
ery trade is that large wholesale concerns 
do only moderately well; they have not 
ousted the small bakers. There are 
fewer really large firms in the baking 
trade now than there were a quarter of 
a century ago, and the trade of a good 
many that existed at that time and are 
still running is less now than then. 


A NOTABLE MAN 


One of the founders of the great bak- 
ery firm of Inglis & Co., Belfast, has 
just died, George Inglis, the younger of 
the two brothers who started the con- 
cern. He was in his seventy-eighth year, 
James Inglis, the elder brother, being 
till alive. 

Both were engaged in business in Dub- 
‘in before coming to Belfast; neither 
had any direct connection with the bak- 
ing trade. In 1883 George Inglis took 
the business side of the new undertaking 
in hand, and soon developed it in a 
direction that has had revolutionary ef- 
fects on the trade in the north of Ireland. 

Hitherto firms, however extensive they 
might be, contented themselves with 
trading only as far from their bakeries 
as a horse and van could conveniently 
travel in a day, but this firm, and soon 
several others, started a rail business, 
sending baskets of bread for long dis- 
tances to country customers. 

In many of the larger villages and 
small towns it. became necessary for 
Inglis’ and the other large Belfast con- 
cerns to establish depots for receiving 


their goods, with their own staffs and 
transport for their distribution. This 
development was necessary to compass 
the magnitude of the trade, and also as 
a measure of protection against the 
greed of the grocer agents who did the 
distribution when the trade was young. 

Under present conditions it is the rule 
to obtain supplies of new Belfast bread 
in any town or village within 50 or 60 
miles of the city much earlier than it 
could be obtained from small bakers who 
at one time operated in those districts. 

As the Belfast bread was certainly 
better, and had, in addition, the lure of 
the city about it, the small bakers suc- 
cumbed to the competition one by one, 
until now there are no small towns in 
the north of Ireland with bakers. The 
effacement has been complete. This is 
the only area in the erstwhile three king- 
doms where such a thing has taken place. 

Much of the revolution was the result 
of the efforts of George Inglis. Now 
the firm’s business is certainly the largest 
in Ireland, and, with the exception of the 
United Co-operative Bakeries, of Glas- 
gow, the largest in Britain. But Mr. 
Inglis was one of the most modest of 
men, always willing to listen, and just as 
willing to take part with his fellow- 
traders in little as in great undertakings. 
He was essentially progressive in his out- 
look, patient in investigating any process 
or any arrangement that seemed likely 
to be an improvement on those in use; 
keen for progress, but very suspicious 
of mere novelty. The firm and its repu- 
tation are a fitting monument to a good 
and great-minded man. 


A STRANGE FAULT 


From two bakers, located hundreds of 
miles apart, I have recently received 
loaves in which there was a strange de- 
fect. One of these was of the shape 
called here a “brick,” the other was a 
“cottage.” The “brick” is oblong, mold- 
ed in two pieces, placed one on top of the 
other, the top part about half the weight 
of the bottom part. The “cottage” shape 
is round, but in other respects molded ia 
the same proportions as the “brick.” 

The two types of loaves have this fur- 
ther in common, that they are wholly 
crusty. In both cases there are modified 
forms, of which parts of the outsides 
are crumby, but the two specimens to 
which I am directing attention were both 
crusty all over. The defect in both 
loaves was the same. The center crumb, 
at the dividing line between top and bot- 
tom, to a thickness of about a fifth of 
an inch, had slightly darkened in color, 
and had toughened like a sheet of rub- 
ber, extending over the whole dividing 
line between top and bottom parts of 
the loaf. 

In both cases, also, on a part of the 
outside that had been protected from 
the heat by another loaf baking close to 
it, and where, in consequence, the crust 
was soft, a long, elliptical concavity had 
formed, dark and glazed inside. 

This dark concavity on the outside of 
the loaf is an unmistakable indication 
that the dough had been much overripe. 
The leathery layer in the center of the 
crumb is evidently an effect of the same 
cause, but with developments. The heat, 
in the course of baking the loaf, affects 
the center last, and the gluten of the 
dough, having been rendered nearly solu- 
ble as the result of overripeness, does 
not harden at all, but allows the dough 
at that part to collapse, after which it 
does not bake properly, but remains as 
a tough layer. 

This may explain the physical defects 
in the loaf outside and inside, but it does 
not explain why, as both bakers com- 
plained, this trouble should have ap- 
peared only recently. The suggestion is 
that some millers are using some very 
weak mixed wheats, and are relying on 
chemical “improvers” to provide the 
strength, which they evidently are not 
doing. Holes of large dimensions in both 
tops and bottoms of crusty loaves are 
extremely persistent, also. These trou- 
bles, in their intensity and in character 
all new, are inducing a sort of hysterical 
fear in the minds of foremen bakers. 


Last October there was, first in Lon- 
don and afterwards all over the country, 
a fall in the price of bread of 2c on the 
4-lb loaf. It was recognized at the time 
that it was not a legitimate and eco- 
nomic reduction, either in period or ex- 
tent. It had always been the rule, in 
pre-war days, to rise and fall lc on a 
4-lb loaf, which is roughly the propor- 
tion for a rise or fall of 4s per sack 
(about 66c per bbl) of flour. The fall 
in price of bread in October was there- 
fore the equivalent of about 8s per sack 
of flour, which had no reasonable rela- 
tion to any change of flour prices that 
had actually taken place. 

But the big bakers, who were wholly 
responsible for the drop, were evidently 
much more influenced by the state of 
competition between them and the small 
bakers than by the changes in the mar- 
ket price of flour. Only a few of the 
little bakers, even after the drop, kept 
the same price as the factories, but for 
the most of the period have been Ic, and 
in cases 2c, under, on the 4 Ibs. 

The rise now accomplished, again first 
in London, and very quickly after in 
provincial England, is only le on the 
4-Ib unit. The present London price is 
17c, but this is not universal. Those 
who were under the factories before have 
generally raised their prices by the same 
amount, but the margin of difference has 
not been altered. 

The co-operative societies are at 16c, 
and they can be trusted to take all 
possible credit as public benefactors for 
maintaining this difference. The new 
prices give a fair gross profit. It will 
be quite in accordance with experience 
if it leads to much intensified competi- 
tion, particularly in the form of can- 
vassing for customers. For some reason 
the bakers’ path was made easy this time 
by a rumor, started a few weeks ago, 
that prices were to go up, and the news- 
papers gave it the necessary publicity. 


° BAKERS LAW 


After much cogitation, and consulta- 
tions, and debate, the bakers’ bill, pre- 
pared by the bakers themselves, for the 
regulation of the sale of bread, has been 
given its final form at a council meeting 
of the National Association of Bakers. 
The end was reached, not exactly by 
agreement and the sinking of difficulties, 
but by majority votes. 

The trade is still sharply divided. 
Some prefer the arrangement now rul- 
ing, on the strength of a departmental 
order, which binds bakers to sell loaves 
only of even pounds in weight. Others, 
and these are the majority, would have 
a reversion to the statute law, which, 
while it requires the baker to sell his 
bread by weight and not otherwise, leaves 
him to determine what the weight shall 
be for any given sum of money. 

The drafted bill provides for both 
methods, but does not attempt to show 
how bakers altering their weights of 
loaves to meet the market price of flour 
are to trade alongside of those who keep 
the weights of loaves always the same 
but alter the price in accordance with 
flour values. 

These provisions regarding the weight 
of loaves, and the restrictions concerning 
them, are the only matters on which bak- 
ers are at variance. On all other points 
there is unanimity. Thus the inspector, 
according to the bakers’ bill, must buy 
the first loaf he proposes to weigh, but 
when he has bought that one he is to be 
allowed to select two more while the 
baker selects three, and after the whole 
six loaves are weighed the average of the 
lot is to be taken as the weight of each 
in the assumed contract of sale. The 
inspector is also to be required to furnish 
to the baker a note showing the correct 
weight of each loaf. 

These are the main provisions in the 
new proposals, The next step is to try to 
come to some sort of agreement with 
the weights and measures departments 
of the several city and county counc''s 
and their officials, then the bill might 
have a fair chance of passing i 7 
Parliament as an agreed measure. If 
no arrangement can be made with the 
officials, there is little chance of the 
bakers’ bill being accepted by the gov- 
ernment. The réle of the trade will then 
be as strenuous opponents of the official 
bill, which is sure to be prepared betwecn 
now and December, when the present 
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regulations, after two temporary exten- 
sions, will lapse. 
LABOR VALUES 

As remuneration for labor in the bak- 
ing trade there are trades -union rates, 
but for various reasons it is not always 
easy to discover what labor wages are. 
This uncertainty applies in a special de- 
gree to London. The factory firms ad- 
here with becoming faithfulness to the 
standard rates in both wages and hours 
worked, but in a good many of the 
smaller establishments the labor value is 
altered, although ostensibly maintained, 
by keeping to the standard rate of wages, 
but leaving the time to be worked un- 
defined. 

The following are the present weekly 
rates, compared with the wages paid in 
1914, with which date we still continue 
to make comparisons: 


Present 1914 
rate rate 
Table and third hands 57s 6d 32s 
Second hands and 
dough makers— 
a. Bread (four and 
less employed)... 60s 6d 36s 
b. Bread (five men 
employed) ....... 63s 6d 39s 
c. Bread (six or 
more employed).. 65s 6d 42@45s 
Foremen, according to 
number of men em- 
ployed as above.... 65s 6d, 69s 6d, 
73s 6d 50@60s 
Single hand and 
Scotch foremen .... 61s 6d 40@45s 
Ovenmen, machine 
minders, stokers and 
other special grades 60s 6d 36 @38s 
Daily jobbers, per 8- 
hour day— 
FOTOMOR 2 .cccccccece 11s 3d 10s 
Other workmen ..... 10s 3d 7s 6d 


The present rates are all assumed as 
for an eight-hour day and the 1914 rates 
were for nine hours, or an _ indefinite 
number according to the custom of the 
particular establishment, so that the real 
advance in wages is greater than the 
figures apparently indicate. The output 
per man in the small establishments is 
from 10 to 12 sacks (14 to 17 bbls) of 
flour per week; in the factories, from 
15 to 30 sacks (21% to 43 bbls), accord- 
ing to the nature of the plant. In the 
automatic establishments, engineers, 
minders, and laborers to a considerable 
extent displace the bakers. 

The kind of workmen labeled “Scotch 
foremen,” or as they are generally called 
“forehands,” in the above list, may be 
difficult to identify by those unfamiliar 
with London methods. These men are 
“single hands”; that is, they do all th: 
work of the small establishment alone, 
except that they get assistance, perhaps 
from a barrowman, perhaps from tne 
employer, at certain periods of the work, 
like sealing, molding, and setting, when 
two hands are really needed. In London 
there are still hundreds of workmen er- 
ployed under such conditions. 

The wages in some parts of Hngland 
are about 2s 6d per week more than in 
London, and in Scotland and Ireland 
fully 10s more. 


LABOR THEORIES 


Nothing abnormal has happened owing 
to the formation of a Labor government 
here, and, except for a few badly in- 
formed and bigoted people, nobody ex- 
pects anything to happen much out of 
the usual. So far as the baking trade is 
concerned, there is no indication so far 
of any harassing new regulations, but 
the trade may have a wages board im- 
posed upon it again, although the last 
efforts in that direction, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, were failures from 
the employers’ point of view. 

The co-operative societies are in great 
heart because of the success of labor, 
and are almost jubilant over the fact 
that the prime minister and the leader 
of the House of Commons are purchas- 
ing their food and other requirements 
from co-operative stores. All this is so 
new. But the Labor party, otherwise 
than the government, is taking itself 
very seriously, and is confidently telling 
the world, and experienced sections of 
it, how to cure all evils and to- bring 
prosperity. 

The party has dropped into the con- 
venient plan of appointing committees, 
and from them receiving reports. One 
such report has just been published by 
its agricultural committee, which con- 
sists of 10 gentlemen, the most of whom 
know nothing of agriculture; they are 
simply confident and aggressive ama- 
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teurs, who are not troubled with knowl- 
edge likely to cause them misgivings, 
and the report is therefore positive and 
silly. 

“The scheme,” says the committee, 
“brings the land at once under public 
management. It provides publicly con- 
trolled capital. It eliminates the 
parasites on the industry. It brings the 
laborer to its governing board, fits him 
by education for his new status, and as- 
sures him a living wage in a habitable 
house. . . . The scheme, in short, achieves 
the main object of a socialist policy.” 

This rant is very harmless, but true 
to type. ‘These wonderful objects are 
to be achieved, as to the farmer, by 
conducting his affairs by a board and 
by committees stuffed with so-called ex- 
perts, and the funds are to be provided 
by a state bank. And this is how the 
baker, the merchant, the miller, and 
others are to be managed. 

“The key to control is that the state 
should set up a disinterested monopoly 
for the purchase, importation and stor- 
age of staple foodstuffs. It must have 
the sole right to import wheat, . flour 
and meat, . . The board would pro- 
ceed to make the best estimate it could 
of the probable world price (for wheat) 
for the next three or four years. On 
this basis it would fix limits of prices 
between which it would undertake to 
sell imported wheat to millers. 
Municipal or co-operative bakeries are 
desirable, and the milling industry, in 
which the formation of a combine is 
possible, is ripe for socialization.” 

In this report there is a great deal 
more of this vapid, crude, and inconse- 
quential theorizing. For the parasites 
and middlemen who are to be eliminated 
by the methods of this report, there 
would be of course 10 times as many 
parasites and middlemen, all kept by 
state funds, servants or masters of the 
state, masquerading as controllers, in- 
spectors, buyers and what-not. 

The ideal set out by this committee 
is “that private gain must be subordinate 
to the public good.” One can picture 
the horde of privates who would be 
gaining comfortable and more or less ir- 
responsible jobs if this scheme ever 
came to fruition, while those of the 
public left to work as producers would 
need to work a good deal harder than 
they do now, to keep the controllers, 
ete., in funds. 

LONDON YEAST 

A new yeast factory has been estab- 
lished in one of the suburbs of London. 
Being on the spot, it is thought that 
the chances of the venture are good, be- 
cause the cost of rail carriage and of 
freight which the other yeasts have to 
bear will be saved in this case. But the 
problem of London trade is very com- 
plex, and not be settled by consid- 
eration of only one factor. The highest 
charges on yeast are those for distribu- 
tion among the bakers, and it is likely 
enough that such costs from an outlying 
suburb to all parts of London will real- 
ly be greater than the same set of costs 
if the distribution takes place from the 
center. 

But the interesting thing about this 
new venture is that it is not only alone 
as a yeast manufactory in London, but it 
is the first to be set up in some 25 years. 
About that long ago there was such a 
factory. Its proprietors advertised large- 
ly, and used all sorts of arts to get and 
keep trade, but it languished and died. 
There are quite a number of large spirit 
distilleries in London but, for some rea- 
son or other,—and want of capital has 
never been one of them,—these com- 
panies have not adapted their plants to 
yeast making. 

The yeast supplies of London are now 
obtained from this factory in London, 
from Bristol and Derby, in England, 
and from several parts of Scotland and 
Ireland, also several parts of Holland, 
and from Belgium, France and Den- 
mark. -That is, yeast for breadmaking. 
But druggists are now vending yeast 
put up in tablet form, ostensibly on ac- 
count of the vitamins it contains. These 
tablets are credited, on the labels of 
the packets containing them, with won- 
derful powers to cure all sorts of ail- 
ments; to steady nerves, build up bodies; 
to contain all the virtues, in fact, of an 
elixir of life. They may have a vogue, 
but it is unlikely that the demand for 
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tablets will reduce supplies for the bak- 

ers. Our sources of supply are wide 

enough to insure against shortage. 
JoHN KIRKLAND. 





ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Sales Increasing, and Quality Made a Lead- 
ing Feature—Flour Purchases Heavier 
—Labor Conditions Quiet 


Seatrie, Wasn.—Increased volume in 
better quality bakery goods is notable in 
most districts on the Pacific Coast. 
Prices are holding at last month’s figures 
of 7@8c for the 1-lb loaf, and 10@11%c 
for the 1%-lb. Price cutting is still be- 
ing indulged in to some extent, but as 
the quality of the goods is inferior, lit- 
tle damage is being done to the market 
in general. Price conditions in the San 
Diego region are still unsettled, with 
much 6c bread being sold. However, 
more standard price bread is being 
bought. Flour purchases were heavier 
the past month than for some time, 
mostly for stock and future use. Labor 
conditions continue quiet, with some dis- 
cussion of new contracts to be made. 
It is thought the matter will be handled 
satisfactorily. 

More remodeling and overhauling of 
plants is reported than for many months, 
and improvements in shop conditions 
noted. Many new bakeries are being 
built, and small ones opened. 





NOTES 

The Montrose (Cal.) Bakery has been 
opened by L. C. Stone. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Pe Ell (Wash.) Bakery. 

Mrs. Alice Adams has purchased the 
Home bakery, Whittier, Cal. 

Burger & Gearon have onmmed the 
Quality bakery in Venice, Cal. 

Edgar Graham has sold the Concord 
(Cal.) Bakery to Louis Bever. 

Harry Curran has purchased Jacob 
Leib’s bakery, Albany, Oregon. 

The Olson Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has ordered a new dough divider. 

Edward Band has opened a bakery at 
1585 Salina Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 

Harry Stevens has sold the Woodburn 
(Oregon) Bakery to Marion Schribar. 

The New Athens bakery, Oakland, 
Cal., has installed a divider and round- 
er. 

The Davis Standard Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, is installing a travelling gas 
oven. 

H. H. Adams has opened a bakery at 
1131 East Seventy-first Street, Los An- 
geles. 

George Sudam, of Kansas City, has 
succeeded the Virginia Baking Co., Long 
Beach, Cal. 

A. J. Zillman, South Vermont Street, 
Los Angeles, has sold his bakery to 
Lambert & Looman. 

The Maderia (Cal.) Baking Co. has 
added a brick oven. N. L. Barsotti is 
proprietor. 

Gust Rasmussen, of the Washington 
Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, was a recent visi- 
tor in San Francisco. 

The Scholtz Quality bakery has been 
opened in Santa Rosa, Cal., by Rudolph 
Scholtz. 

Jacob Sekara has bought the Pure 
Food bakery, San Francisco, from Ed- 
ward Bohnert. 

The Tillamook (Oregon) Bakery has 
purchased a new electric oven. Smith & 
Son are proprietors. 

The Valley bakery, Wenatchee, Wash., 
has been completely remodeled. Kruse 
Brothers are proprietors. 

The Barker bakery, Missoula, Mont., 
recently was damaged $1,000 by fire. 
John McGee is proprietor. 

The Superior Baking Co., Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal., has contracted for a complete 
outfit of bakers’ machinery. 

Fred Butzbach, of the Sanitary 
French bakery, Reno, Nev., was a re- 
cent visitor in San Francisco. 

The C. R. C. bakery, Ocean Park, 
Cal., has installed a new proofer and 
some small machine equipment. 

The Yamato, a new Japanese bakery, 
will be opened in Los Angeles on Jack- 
son Street, near Central Avenue. 


The Bay View bakery has been opened 
at 4532 Third Street, San Francisco, by 
William Harde and Mark Cavalli. 


Mrs. Haynes, wife of H. H. Haynes, 
president WHaynes-Foster Baking Co., 
Portland, is visiting in Oakland, Cal. 

Burglars broke into the Loma Linda 
(Cal.) Food Co.’s bakery early this 
month; nothing of importance was taken. 

Earl Schnetz, proprietor Pioneer Bak- 
ing Co., Sacramento, Cal., with Mrs. 
Schnetz, recently visited San Francisco. 

Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the bakery of the Perfection Baking 
Co., Port Angeles, Wash. John Beck is 
proprietor. 

The gas oven in the bakery at Red- 
lands, Cal., exploded, painfully burning 
Carl Burk, the baker, about the head 
and shoulders. 

The Sunshine bakery, 800 Thirteenth 
Avenue, Seattle, was partially destroyed 
by fire. The plant had not been oper- 
ated for some time. e 


Max La Lande has purchased the Per- 
fection bakery, Hillsboro, Oregon, from 
A. Hoedling. He was formerly in busi- 
ness in Nampa, Idaho. 

John Larraburu, of the Parisian 
French bakery, San Francisco, spent sev- 
eral days in Salt Lake City, Utah, late 
last month, on business. 


The Seattle Hardtack Co. was dam- 
aged $10,000 by fire early in the month, 
partially covered by insurance. C. E. 
Johnson is the proprietor. 

Parkins & La Motte have taken over 
and are operating the European bakery, 
San Francisco, which has been in finan- 
cial difficulties for some time. 

Osborne C, Mead, of Mead’s bakery, 
San Francisco, died last month, aged 
60 years. The business will be continued 
by his son, under the same name. 


Work has been started on a $30,000 
wholesale bakery in San Bernardino, 
Cal., by John G. Willits. Mr. Willits is 
an old-time southern California baker. 


R. J. Workman, president and gen- 
eral manager California Baking Co., 
San Francisco, has been in a hospital for 
several weeks, seriously ill with pneu- 
monia. 

The John Woods Co., which operates a 
string of retail stores in Oakland and 
Berkeley, Cal., is installing an outfit of 
bread making machines. John Woods is 
manager. 

George Burkhart, proprietor Chow- 
chilla (Cal.) Bakery, has purchased a 
new equipment and expects to be in 
operation in about 60 days. This plant 
was burned recently. 

The Model bakery, Walla Walla, 
Wash., has installed additional bread 
making equipment, and remodeled the 
plant. Charles Ritzer and Henry Ange- 
man are proprietors. 

William Doty, superintendent Franco- 
American bakery, Los Angeles, repre- 
sented the Southern California Bakery 
Superintendents’ Association at the 
Chicago convention early this month. 

Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles, will remodel their 
bread department, and install a large 
electric travelling oven and an American 
proofer. Theodore Van de Kamp is 
manager. 

Bakers who do not belong to the retail 
or wholesale associations have formed a 
new organization called the Oakland 
Bakers’ Association. Peter Hangaris, 
of the New Athens bakery, is president, 
G. Persoglio, of the Liberty bakery, vice 
president, and Mike Capanio, of the 
Dante bakery, treasurer. Meetings are 
to be held weekly. 





BAKERS’ SHORT COURSE 


A practical course for bakers is being 
held at the Iowa State College, Ames. 
The opening session was on March 24, 
and sessions will be held daily up to 
and including April 4. Through co- 
operation of The Fleischmann Co. the 
engineering extension department of the 
Iowa State College was able to secure the 
services of Samuel Goetz, who will have 
full charge of the course. The only 
charge will be $5 per student, to help 
defray the cost of baking materials used. 

A similar short course was conducted 
at Ames last year by Mr. Goetz, and 
met with high approval of all bakers 
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who attended. The Iowa Master Bak- 
ers’ Association has indorsed and agreed 
to support the college in bringing such 
an opportunity before the Iowa bakers. 

The programme for the two weeks js 
very complete, and includes demonstra- 
tions and lectures on a great variety of 
coffee cakes, layer cakes, various kinds 
of sweet goods, ornamenting work, mac: 
roons, cookies, etc. 





BREAD BILLS WITHDRAWN 





Opposing Bakers of Empire State Win Vi. - 
tory—Next Luncheon of Bakers’ Club 
—Brooklyn Bakery Exhibit 


New York, N. Y.—Two bills, requiring 
that the weight be marked on the wra)- 
per of each loaf of bread, recently 
troduced in the New York state legis 
ture by Senator Willard S. Augsbury 
and Assemblyman C, V. Lewis, have bo'h 
been withdrawn. When the bills were 
called, the proposers stated that the ba :- 
ers had convinced them that there we -e 
adequate laws to protect the public, aid 
that it was not necessary to have ad: '- 
tional legislation. 

Among those who represented the ba 
ing industry and went to Albany to p: 
vent the passage of this were E. (| 
Hotchkiss, president New York Bake: 
Association; Fred H. Fraser, vice pres 
dent General Baking Co; Harry D. Ti) 
ton, president Shults Bread Co; F. 
Bredell, treasurer Niagara Bread Co 
Max Strasser, president New York Stat: 
Association of Manufacturing Retai 
Bakers; Charles G. Speidel, vice presi 
dent same organization; William Horch 
eler, Rochester; Ralph S. Kent, of Ward 
& Ward, Buffalo. It is not impossible 
however, that another bill heading to 
ward the same purpose will be intro 
duced, and bakers of the Empire stat: 
have been called upon by their organiza 
tions to be on the lookout. 


STRIKE RUMORS ACTIVE 
A mass meeting recently was held a 
the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, in whic! 
the announcement was made that a com 
mittee has been appointed to arrange fo: 
a strike vote of approximately 5,0( 
bakers in the City of Churches. Thi 
meeting was called by the Amalgamat 
ed Food Workers, and it was said that 
the bakers demand a 10 per cent wag: 
increase. 


BROOKLYN BAKERY EXHIBIT 
The committee in charge of the Bakery 
Exhibition to be held June 2-7 at the 
Twenty-third Regiment Armory _ in 
Brooklyn under the auspices of the Re- 
tail Associations of the Eastern States 
reports that it has received many ap- 
plications for space. Of the 60,000 
square feet, about 25,000 will be offered 
for actual exhibiting purposes. There 
will be 120 units of space, each 10x10 
feet, besides others around the sides of 
the Armory. The exhibition committee 
consists of representatives of the 25 or- 
ganizations forming the association and 
the allied trades. Its officers are: Max 
Strasser, president; Martin Keidel, chair 
man; Paul Seibold, vice chairman; Bruno 
Bleul, secretary; G. E. Johnston, corre 
sponding secretary; and I. Buxbaum. 
legal adviser, 
BAKERS’ CLUB 


The next luncheon of the Bakers’ Club 
will be held March 26 at the Hotel Com- 
modore, combined with the first quarter- 
ly meeting, and it is expected that the 
attendance will be large. The club has 
issued an appeal to its members to se- 
cure catalogues and other literature of 
firms doing business with the bakers, it 
being the intention to arrange an up-to- 
the-minute file at headquarters, 279 
Madison Avenue, to enable the members 
to have desired information at any time 
“right at home.” 


UNITED MASTER BAKERS 


At the annual meeting of the United 
Master Bakers of New York, members 
honored the work of the present 
president, Adam Metz, and treasurer, 
Peter Theobald, by electing them to hon- 
orary membership. The election of of- 
ficers resulted: Adam Metz, president; 
Gotthilf Bromm, first vice president; 
Fred Wagner, second vice president; 
Otto Gilcher, secretary; Louis Wack- 
mann, financial secretary; August Wein- 
rich, G. Bromm and John Nicolaus, 
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trustees. The executive board consists 
of Max Strasser, Adam Metz, G. Bromm, 
S. Elle, P. Modry, A. J. Gundermann 
and Charles Geisert. 
BIRTHDAY CAKE FOR FLUSHING 

Flushing, Long Island, is celebrating 
this week its one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary with festivities which were 
opened by President Coolidge pressing an 
electric button in Washington. One of 
the features is a 50-lb birthday cake, on 
which are 150 candles. The cake is on 
exhibition in front of Albert Smith’s 
store, the first building and the nucleus 
about which Flushing grew. 


24-0Z LOAF AT OGDENSBURG 

A new loaf of bread has made its ap- 
pearance at Ogdensburg. For some 
weeks the bakers have sold a 24-02 loaf 
for 12c. Formerly they put out a 20-oz 
loaf for 10c. 

NOTES 

George Smith will open a bakery at 
Downsville. 

Philip Schmitt, Hudson, will discon- 
tinue his bakery. 

Frank Maisenbacher will open a bak- 
ery at Philmont. 

Charles Mebold will open the Model 

akery, Hempstead. 

Elmer Wahl’s bakery, Albion, suffered 

msiderable loss by fire. 

Fritz Goodfriend has taken over. the 

eacon (N. Y.) Bakeries. 

The bakery of Otto Kasch, East Syra- 

use, was damaged by fire. 

Joseph Fasano has bought the bakery 

W. H. Hales, Gloversville. 

W. O. Barr has taken over the bakery 

f Augusta A. Claas, Syracuse. 

A. Zila will open a bakery at 817 
southern Boulevard, New York. 

Jacob Eberle will move his bakery to 
958 Gravesend Avenue, Brooklyn, 

The D. & K. Bakery will open at 
1720 New Utrecht Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Louis Feibel has bought Schneider's 
bakery, Port Richmond, Staten Island. 

Henry D. Streeter has purchased the 
bakery of Mrs. Ami Buckley, Canisteo. 

The Huddlestone-Watson Co., Cherry 
Valley, intends to erect another plant. 

The General Baking Co. will erect an- 
other plant at 635 Clinton Street, Buf- 
falo. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., will open a 
branch store at 4107 Broadway, New 
York. 

A. Meisl has bought the bakery of 
William Zahm, 959 Jefferson Avenue, 
Buffalo. 

The Leavens Baking Co. has opened a 
retail department at 296 East Ferry 
Street, Buffalo. 

M. Weingarten will install a bakery at 
943 East One Hundred and Sixty-ninth 
Street, New York. 

The Fink Bread Co. will erect a bak- 
ing plant at 506 East Seventy-sixth 
Street, New York. 

A. Josefsberg, 193 East Third Street, 
New York, has filed an involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

Seymour Weisbrot’s bakery, 881 East 
One Hundred and Eightieth Street, New 
York, has been damaged by fire. 

New Corporations: Ridge Baking Co., 
South Shore Baking Co., West Four- 
teenth Street Restaurant & Bakery Cor- 
poration, Starhill Bakery and Lunch, all 
in New York City. 

The Horn & Hardart Co. will enlarge 
its commissary headquarters in New 
York at the cost of about $500,000 by the 
erection of a four-story extension to the 
plant at Eleventh Avenue and Fiftieth 
Street. Present plans will double the 
capacity of the bakery now in operation. 

Bruno C, Scumupr. 





OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—An illustra- 
tion of the value of consistent, as com- 
pared with sporadic, advertising, was 
given recently by the Waurika (Okla.) 
News-Democrat, a weekly newspaper. An 
editorial told how Sims Bros., bakery 
operators of that town of about 2,500 
population, had in three weeks increased 
their daily output of hot rolls from 48 
pans to 390, by advertising. 

A bakery was established at Nocona, 
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Texas, recently by J. L. Evans, formerly 
in the restaurant business at Ringling, 
Okla. 

Walter Stummell has been appointed 
material buyer for the Federal System 
of Bakeries at Houston, Texas, 

“The Wigwam,” a bakery, confection- 
ery, candy shop and luncheonette com- 
bined, was formally opened at 218 Main 
Street, Little Rock, Ark., on Feb. 25, 
by H. B. Allis and Roy Turner, former 
representatives there of wholesale candy 
firms. New equipment was installed in 
some of the departments. Estes D. 
Hodges of Little Rock is in charge of 
the bakery department, and H. R. Lum- 
ley, formerly of St. Louis, will handle 
the candy shop. 

“I believe that the people want a bet- 
ter loaf of bread rather than a cheaper 
loaf,” says Tracy C. Weltmer, manager 
Nafziger Baking Co., Muskogee, Okla. 
“Bread is not just simply ‘bread.’” 

The baking industry of northwestern 
Texas, and other food manufacturers as 
well, may have access to the laboratories 
recently established at Wichita Falls by 
W. B. McClain, a chemist of that city. 

A. E. Murdock was to move into a 
new building at Grapeland, Texas, in 


his business to C. H. Blythe, of Blythe 
& Jones, Booneville. 

A soda fountain has been installed in 
the retail sales department of the Bake- 
Rite Baking Co.’s plant at Tonkawa, 
Okla., which has moved into the new 
Ricks Building. 

Texas bakers recently were advised by 
the commissioner of markets and ware- 
houses of that state of the effectiveness 
of a new law requiring the net weight 
of loaves of bread to be plainly marked 
on the wrapper. Owing to the fact that 
a part of a former law on the subject 
was held unconstitutional, there has been 
confusion regarding the status of the law. 
The commissioner advises that the new 
law cures defects of the old, and is in 
effect. 

A masked highwayman recently en- 
tered the Schneider bakery, 2613 South 
Ervay Street, Dallas, Texas, and com- 
pelled A. L. Schneider, proprietor, to 
give him all the cash in the register. 
This amounted to about $75. 

J. F. Baker, Elgin, Texas, has pur- 
chased the bakery of A. Lenz, Wharton, 
Texas. 

A charter has been issued to the 
American bakery, Fort Worth, Texas; 





ing byproducts. 


lodged with it by business men. 


a deficiency. 





NO TIME, NO FUNDS, FOR BAKING INQUIRY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Federal Trade Commission has notified the 
Senate that it cannot undertake the investigation of the baking industry 
ordered some time ago in the La Follette resolution. 
letter to the presiding officer of the Senate read as follows: 

Sir: The Federal Trade Commission has received Senate Resolution 
No. 163 agreed to by the Senate on Feb. 16, 1924, wherein the commission 
is directed to investigate and report to the Senate with respect to the 
production, distribution, transportation, and sale of flour and bread, includ- 


The commission has very carefully considered said resolution and has 
directed me to advise you as follows: 

That it is now prosecuting an urgent inquiry into the gasoline situation, 
at the direction of the President, and is also engaged in the preparation of 
reports covering the cotton trade, the furniture industry, and the national 
debt, wealth, and income, all pursuant to Senate resolutions. 

That the commission’s work, under the statute making unlawful unfair 
methods of competition in commerce, is now several months in arrears 
because of lack of funds and personnel. 
stituted by the commission under said statute are based on complaints 


That the commission is without the funds necessary to enable it to 
comply with Senate Resolution No. 163, and cannot do so without incurring 


The commission’s 


Practically all proceedings in- 


Cartes C. Harr. 








March, with bakery equipment, a sales- 
room and a restaurant. 

Fire recently did damage estimated at 
$350 to the plant of the Schawenbek 
bakery, Georgetown, Texas. 

A miniature reproduction of the mill 
and elevator of the Fant Milling Co., 
Sherman, Texas, in the form of a cake, 
was bought by the company recently and 
the money turned into the treasury of 
the Council of Jewish Women of that 
city. The cake was made by Miss Amelta 
Doppelmayer. The replica was in much 
detail, showing stone facings, brick walls, 
etc., of the buildings. ‘Ine cake con- 
tained 20 lbs flour, seven dozen eggs, 10 
Ibs sugar, 18 lbs butter, 6 lbs raisins 
and 4 lbs pecan meats. 

The Business Men’s Association of Oil- 
ton, Okla., has passed a resolution call- 
ing upon the people of that town to 
more liberally patronize home bakeries. 
This action followed a complaint made 
to the association by the managers of 
the two bakeries in which they said they 
could not continue in business if resi- 
dents continued to buy such large quan- 
tities of bakery products shipped there. 
Samples of products of the bakeries were 
displayed at a meeting of the association, 
and tasters of that body pronounced 
them excellent. 

J. B. Alindinger has been installed 
as manager of the Oak Lawn community 
store at Harrisburg Boulevard and 
Hagerman Street, Houston, Texas, which 
recently was formally opened with sev- 
eral departments, including a bakery. 
Displays of goods were made by the 
Texas Bread Co., the National Biscuit 
Co., the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
other concerns. 

G. W. Stancill, bakery, grocery and 
cafe owner at Booneville, Ark., has sold 


capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, D. 
I. Kelly, Charles Boggam and Silas Och- 
lashineger. 

T. Toalson’s bakery, Corning, Ark., 
was shot up recently when a man and 
a woman who had entered the place en- 
gaged in a pistol duel. Mr. Toalson had 
no connection with the duelists or their 
quarrel. 

A charter has been granted to Schotts 
Bakery, Inc., Houston, Texas; capital 
stock, $125,000; incorporators, Frank and 
H. J. Schott, William L. Richter and H. 
J. Richter. 

W. E. Bordelon will open a bakery 
at Hearne, Texas, in connection with the 
White House Café. 

A charter has been granted to the 
American bakery, Austin, Texas; capital 
stock, $5,000; incorporators, N. T. Presly, 
Julia C. Douglas, J. E. Howze and J. 
L. Taff. 

Dressed as a Dresden figurine, Miss 
Helen Horan, of the staff of the Camp- 
bell Baking Co., Dallas, Texas, recently 
told the story of bread, the “staff of 
life,” at a banquet given by the Dallas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, at which 
Dallas made products were served. Sev- 
eral young women represented the “fam- 
ily” in an exhibit of Schepp’s bakery. At 
the banquet were served saltine flakes 
from the Brown Cracker & Candy Co., 
pie from the Texas Pie Co., and cakes 
and bread from the Campbell Baking 
Co. and Schepp’s bakery, and other prod- 
ucts by the Sale Fruit Cake Co., the 
Kleber bakery and the U. S. Bakery & 
Candy Co. 

The plant of the Schultz Bread Co., 
Altus, Okla., that had been closed for 
several weeks, has been put in operation 
by A. H. Gibbons, of Altus. 

Charles Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, 
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manufacturer of and dealer in equipment 
and supplies for bakers and confection- 
ers, has been admitted to do business in 
Texas. Dallas will be Texas headquar- 
ters, and Maurice Dennery is state agent. 

The Triple A Baking Co., Port Arthur, 
Texas, has been granted a corporation 
charter; capital stock, $5,000; incorpo- 
rators, E. A. Cary, T. K. Dixon and J. 
A. Brown. 

Henry Schooler has a brick building 
near completion at Big Lake, Texas, to 
be occupied by a bakery to be installed 
by L, W. Britton, who formerly was in 
the baking business at Caddox, Texas. 





PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 
The Fox Baking Co., of York, Pa., has 
installed two ovens. 


John S. Roth has sold his bakery, 
Etna, Pa., to Michael Weingartner, 

The Hagerty Baking Co., Phillips- 
burg, Pa., is installing a steam oven. 

The J. G. Henry bakery, Scotland, Pa., 
has been purchased by J. C. and W. L. 
Gelwicks. 


The Winner Franck-Baking Co., New- 
berry, Pa., has installed considerable 
new machinery. 

The E. W. Fry bakery, Wrightsville, 
Pa., has been "an by M. A. Kline- 
felter, of York, Pa. 

Fire in the doughnut making room of 
the Braum Bros, & Co. bakery, North- 
side, Pittsburgh, did $500 damage. 

Charles Baughman, Charles Bream, J. 
E. Richard and George Sprow, of Fay- 
etteville, Pa., will establish a bakery. 

D. A. Wilkinson has opened a bakery 
at Bellevue, Pa. He also conducts one 
at 1706 Beaver Avenue, Northside, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Raymond, the young son of Christian 
Stoecklein, of Stoecklein Bros., bakers, 
Pittsburgh, died after an attack of 
pneumonia. 


Adam Ziegler, the well-known bakery 
demonstrator of The Fleischmann Co., 
spent several weeks in Florida with 
Mrs. Ziegler. 

W. L., Homer D. and Charles L. 
Burry, of the W. C. Burry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, are on a cruise to the West Indies 
and the Panama Canal. 

Maurice G. Whitman, aged 65, who 
for many years was engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Middletown, Pa., died 
there after a brief illness. 


H. A. and H. N. Wagner, formerly 
engaged in the bakery trade at Mount 
Union, Pa., have taken over the bakery 
of Emil Peiter, Doylestown, Pa. 

More than $400 were raised for the 
relief fund for needy children of Ger- 
many at the annual ball of the Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Charles E. McCullough, Waynesburg, 
Pa., has purchased a bakery in Dayton, 
Ohio, and one in London, Ohio. He will 
conduct both, making his headquarters in 
Dayton. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, has purchased a building at 
435 Wood Street, which has been occu- 
pied by bakeries for several years. Roy 
Rhea is the manager. 

The People’s Baking Co., Ambridge, 
Pa., is a voluntary bankrupt. D. A. 
Moore, of Beaver, has been appointed 
receiver. The schedules filed show lia- 
bilities to be $5,212, and assets $992. 

John M. Enzbrenner, who for more 
than 25 years had been engaged in the 
baking business at Altoona, Pa., has re- 
tired, and his business has been taken 
over by his son, Carl J. Enzbrenner. 


The Hankey Baking Co. McKees 
Rocks, Pa., has increased its capital 
stock to $300,000. John F. Hankey, 


president, stated that plans were under 
consideration for increasing capacity. 

Ernest Dorner, who for years was 
connected with the Duquesne Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, as cake department su- 
perintendent, will engage in business for 
himself in Sharpsburg, Pa., having taken 
over the bakery of H. R. Ressler. 

The decision of Judge Gibson of the 
United States district court, tag 
in the suit of the Haller Baking Co. 
against the Ward Baking Co. was up- 
held by the circuit court of ES ay The 
lower court held that the Ward Baking 
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Co. had not infringed on the trademark 
of the Haller Baking Co., or unfairly 
competed with it in trade. 

S. S. Watters, president Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, and treasurer West- 
ern Pennsylvania Association of the 
Baking Industry, as well as chairman 
Pittsburgh toast committee, has been 
elected first vice president of the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Trade. 

The Central Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation held its monthly meeting at the 
Lycoming Hotel, Williamsport, with a 
number of bakers from Lock Haven, 
Lewistown, Sunbury, Harrisburg, Hazle- 
ton, and Williamsport present. Benja- 
min Apple, of the Butter Krust Baking 
Co., Sunbury, presided. The principal 
address was by John E. Person, editor 
Williamsport Sun, who spoke on “Co- 
operation.” 

The new plant of the Norristown Bak- 
ing Co., of which J. Stuart Engle, of the 
Hazleton (Pa.) Baking Co., is _presi- 
dent, was formally opened on Feb. 25. 
Mr. Engle headed a delegation of promi- 
nent business people from Hazleton who 
travelled to and from Norristown in a 
special train. On arriving at Norristown 
the party was taken to the Norristown 
Club, where dinner was served, Mr. 
Engle being the host. The Hazleton 
Baking Co. orchestra furnished music. 
Later the delegation went to the bakery 
and assembled in the oven room, where 
the speaking took place. Raymond K. 
Stritzinger, president American Bakers’ 
Association and president Stritzinger 
bakery, also of Norristown, welcomed the 
new enterprise in a neat address. An- 
other speaker was James Foust, chief of 
the bureau of foods, department of agri- 
culture, and Mr. Engle. William M. 
Lynch is vice president and general man- 
ager of the company. Mr. Engle is also 
at the head of the Merchants’ Baking 
Co., Shamokin, and the Hazleton Cake 


Co. 
Cc. C. Larus. 





TIDEWATER BAKERS’ CLUB 

The Tidewater Bakers’ Club, of Nor- 
folk, Va., met on Tuesday evening, 
March 11, at the Monticello Hotel, and 
outlined plans for entertainment of the 
more than 1,000 delegates and visitors ex- 
pected to attend the convention of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, at 
Virginia Beach in June. Ellis C. Baum, 
of the Joe Lowe Co., New York, was 
named chairman of the entertainment 
committee, which also includes George 
P. Reuter, of the Malt-Diastase Co., New 
York, C. A. Miller, The Fleischmann Co., 
W. J. Andrews and W. J. Reuz, all of 
Norfolk. 

Athletics and sports committee: F. J. 
Loftus, of The Fleischmann Co., Balti- 
more, chairman; G. A. Jahn, of the Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York, G. W. Phillips, 
Salisbury, Md., L. E. Duncan, Norfolk, 
and Roscoe Banta, Newport News. 

Women’s committee: Mrs. L. E, Dun- 
can, Mrs. W. J. Andrews, Mrs. W. J. 
Reuz, Mrs. C. A. Miller, all of Norfolk, 
and Mrs. Roscoe Banta, of Newport 
News. 

Transportation committee: Howard R. 
Bowen, chairman, Chesapeake Steamship 
Co., Baltimore, and J. W. Calvert, of the 
same firm, in charge of transportation at 
Norfolk. 

Hotel, publicity and programme com- 
mittee: L. A. Schillinger, president, and 
J. H. Woolridge, secretary, through 
whom all reservations must be made. 

Officers of the Tidewater Bakers’ 
Club: Roscoe Banta, Newport News, 
president; W. J. Reuz, Norfolk, vice 
president; L. E. Duncan, Norfolk, secre- 
tary; W. J. Andrews, Norfolk, treasurer. 

The meeting of the club followed the 
conference of the executive committee 
of the Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion at the Southland Hotel, which dis- 
cussed plans for the annual meeting and 
selected June 23-26 for the convention, 

NOTES 

Henry E. Milford, in charge of sales 
for Holmes & Son, Inc., Washington, is 
on an inspection trip of bakeries in Buf- 
falo, Cleveland and other cities. 

D. G. Lytell, of the Baltimore office of 
The Fleischmann Co., and in charge of 
sales promotion work in southern terri- 
tory, is taking a laboratory course at the 
home office in New York. 

Thomas Eddings, superintendent of the 
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plant of the Carolina Baking Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., was in Baltimore during the 
month inspecting cake bakeries, and con- 
tinued his journey to New York and 
other eastern cities. 

L. A. Schillinger, president Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore and Norfolk, 
and also president of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association, kept open house in 
room 473 at the Monticello Hotel, before 
and after the meeting of the Tidewater 
Bakers’ Club. 

F. J. Loftus, southern district man- 
ager The Fleischmann Co., with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, gave a dinner 
party at the Monticello Hotel, preceding 
the meeting of the Tidewater Bakers’ 
Club. Those present in addition to the 
host included L. A. Schillinger, Balti- 
more, J. H. Woolridge, Washington, and 
L. E. Duncan, Norfolk, of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association; Roscoe Ban- 
ta, Newport News, W. J. Reuz, Norfolk, 
W. J. Andrews, Norfolk, Tidewater Bak- 
ers’ Club; G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase 
Co; Ellis C. Baum, Joe Lowe Co; C. A. 
Miller, Floyd West, J. F. Kearney and 
P. B. Oliver, The Fleischmann Co. 

J. H. Wootrriwce. 





HEADS ST, LOUIS BAKERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Plato Priegel, presi- 
dent St. Louis Master Bakers’ Protective 
and Benevolent Society, has been engaged 
in the baking business in this city for 
many years and for 
the past seven 
years has conduct- 
ed a retail bakery 
at 6801 Page Bou- 
levard with marked 
success. In addi- 
tion to his retail 
business at the 
store, he operates 
several wagons on 
house - to - house 
routes. 

Mr. Priegel, in 
his association 
work in this city, 


one of the most 
popular retail bak- 
ers in St. Louis. 
As president of the society he succeeds 
Joseph Machatschek, who served four 
terms with benefit to the association. Mr, 
Machatschek is likewise one of the prom- 
inent retail bakers of St. Louis. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 








WESTERN NEW YORK 

Burrato, N. Y.—Advance reservations 
for delegates to the New York state bak- 
ers’ convention, to be held in the Hotel 
Statler here, May 25-26, indicate that 
the attendance will number over 500. 
An elaborate programme of entertain- 
ment has been arranged, and the com- 
mittee in charge expects to make it one 
of the most profitable conventions they 
have ever had. 

The Leavens Baking Co., Inc., opened 
its retail store at 296 East Ferry Street, 
March 1. The large baking plant is 
also located there. Three delivery trucks 
were put on their routes on the same 
day. This company was incorporated 
several months ago under the name of 
the New Era Baking Co., but shortly 
thereafter changed it to the Leavens 
Baking Co., Inc., after one of the in- 
corporators, well known in the baking 
trade in Buffalo. Products of the com- 
pany will continue under the trade name 
of New Era. 

Plans have been filed by the General 
Baking Co., Buffalo, for erection of a 
brick addition to its bakery at 635 Clin- 
ton Street to cost approximately $25,000, 
exclusive of machinery and equipment. 

“More Profits from Better Bakery 
Methods” was the topic of an address 
by E. J. Shields, Jr., of The Fleisch- 
mann bakeries department, New York, 
before the Buffalo Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation at its February meeting in 
Fleischmann Hall. 

The H. A. F. Pies, Inc., a pie bakery 
at 1035 Jefferson Avenue, was burned 
recently. The damage, estimated at $25,- 
000, is covered by insurance. H. A. 
Fielding, head of the company, owns the 
building. 

John D. White, 75 years old, one of the 
pioneers in the baking trade of western 
New York, died at his home in Tona- 
wanda, after an illness of almost a year. 


has come to be. 


He conducted a bakery in Broad Street, 
Tonawanda, for a score of years. 

The bakery of Elmer Wahl, Albion, 
N. Y., was recently damaged $25,000 by 
fire. The loss is partially covered by in- 
surance. 

Ward & Ward, Inc., has filed involun- 
tary bankruptcy proceedings against the 
Nanking Restaurant, claiming $93.88 for 
baked goods sold and delivered. 

The Egloff Baking Co., 323 Connec- 
ticut Street, Buffalo, was entered by 
thieves and robbed of $131 in cash. 

The Hancock bakery, Elmira, owned 
by George J. Stover, was damaged $55,- 
000 by fire on March 15. The bakery 
had been closed for remodeling, and was 
to have reopened on the following Mon- 
day. 

Fred C. Bleck, baker, 385 Main Street, 
Rochester, is defendant in a suit brought 
by Charles D. Hillimire, Waterloo town- 
ship, for $10,000 damages, due to an ac- 
cident on the Rochester road, when 
Bleck’s automobile collided with a motor- 
cycle ridden by Hillimire. 

The Wilson (N. Y.) Bakery has been 
bought by Frank Swann, who will spe- 
cialize in pastries. It will operate as 
the Swann Baking Co. 

George Erlwain, who has been operat- 
ing a sanitary bakery at Bergen, N. Y., 
will move his plant and business to 
Spencerport about April 10. 

P. D. FaHNEstock. 





NEW JERSEY BREAD BILL 


Bakers Favor Measure to Regulate Sale of 
Bread—Purchasing Associations Want 
Imported Machinery 


Newark, N, J.—New Jersey bakers 
favored the passage of a_ standard 
weight bread bill introduced in the state 
legislature by Senator Pearson. The 
bill makes it optional for the retail bak- 
er to either bake a standard weight loaf, 
or to indicate the weight by a label on 
each loaf or the wrapper if the loaf 
is not of standard weight. The matter 
was thoroughly discussed at the last 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the New Jersey Bakers’ Board of 
Trade, which was of the opinion that the 
bill, as drafted, is not injurious to the 
retail trade, and passed a resolution in 
its favor. 





PURCHASING ASSOCIATIONS CONFER 


The question of the use of proper 
machinery in the small bakery was thor- 
oughly discussed at the last meeting of 
the Purchasing Association of the East. 
Leonhard Metz presided, and William 
Cordes acted as secretary. Delegates 
from Philadelphia, Paterson, Jersey City, 
Newark and Brooklyn took part in the 
deliberations. It was pointed out that 
some of the present machinery seems not 
to be suitable for smaller shops, and 
the delegates decided that steps should 
be taken to import machinery for use 
therein. 


MUTUAL CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Co-operative Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: K. Huf- 
nagel, president; L. Metz, vice president; 
A. Lang, secretary-treasurer; Clemens 
Mueller, recording secretary; Charles 
Koos, L. Schmidt, George Schaefer, J. A. 
Eckel, A. F. Frosch, A. Heim, S. Hon- 
acher, F. Fechner, W. Burkhart, Carl 
Doerr, William Kaes, George Fauth and 
George Beeskow, board of trustees. The 
association intends to celebrate its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary in May, and a com- 
mittee was elected to make the necessary 
arrangements. It was reported that the 
business done during the last 11 months 
amounted to over $800,000. 

NOTES 

Alex Paszmant and E. J. Holt will 
open a bakery at Bridgeton. 

The City Line bakery, Irvington, has 
been sold to Maxim Chmielewski. 

Frank Fleisig & Son, Jersey City, have 


filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
Bruno C. Scumipr. 





NORTHWEST BAKERY NEWS 
Minneapouis, Minn.—The consump- 
tion of bakers’ bread in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul has been holding up remarkably 
well the past month. In spite of the fact 
that this has been a slack period for re- 
tail grocers in the larger cities, sales of 
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bread through these factors have been 
quite fair. It has meant, however, extr:: 
work for the bakers, who have been put 
ting forth special efforts to sender sery 
ice by co-operating in advertising, dis 
plays and additional deliveries so that th: 
grocers could be supplied with fres! 
bread at all times. 

Another important factor in keepin 
consumption of bakers’ bread up to nor 
mal is that bakers have been putting ou! 
a very high quality. Only the best in 
gredients are being used, and the i 
sult is that Minneapolis and St. Pau 
have been especially fortunate in bein 
supplied with the highest quality baker, 
products. 

BAMBY BREAD 

The Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapo 
lis, has recently put out a new 1%-| 
loaf of bread under the name of Bam): 
and, according to L, F. Bolser, president 
the consuming public has re ste ver) 
kindly to it. ‘The company is carryin, 
large advertisements in the daily paper 
stating that pure creamery butter is th 
only shortening used, and that all othe 
ingredients are of the highest quality. 

The Excelsior Baking Co. gave a din 
ner at the bakery to inaugurate th: 
sales campaign of the new loaf, whic! 
60 people from the sales department at 
tended. The company is now using 1( 
wagons in its house-to-house delivery sys 
tem, and plans on adding more. Four 
retail stores are also operated by the 
concern in various parts of the city, 
where this loaf and other bakery prod- 
ucts are distributed. 

NOTES 

A. Landgren expects to establish a 
bakery at Fosston, Minn. 

It is reported that C. E. Nelson will 
reopen the bakery at Parkers Prairie. 

The Norton bakery, Breckenridge, 
Minn., is making numerous improvements 
to its plant. 

Jaeger Bros., operating the Chippewa 
Falls (Wis.) Bakery, recently installed 
a Day high speed mixer. 

A half interest in the C. W. McDer- 
mott bakery, Albert Lea, Minn., has been 
acquired by W. W. Jones. 

The Federal bakery, Winona, Minn., 
has moved into its large quarters at 
Third and Lafayette streets. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul expect to be 
well represented at the annual conven- 
tion of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, to be held at Louisville, 
May 6-8. A number of leading retail 
bakers here are making plans to be 
present. 

The Purity Baking Co., St. Paul, re- 
cently entertained members of the house- 
wives’ league of that city at its plant. 
The ladies were taken on a tour of in- 
spection of the plant, and were highly 
pleased with the manner of baking bread 
in a modern bakery. 

Among bakers who attended the bak- 
ery production managers’ conference, 
held at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, March 17-19, were L. F. 
Bolser, Excelsior Baking Co., Richard 
Wahl, Regan Bros. Co., and I. S. Mat- 
son, of the N. A. Matson Co, 

W. J. Weddell, Minneapolis, represen- 
tative of the Century Machine Co., re- 
cently sold a divider, reunder and proof- 
er to the Barker Bakeries, Helena, Mont. 
Mr. Weddell is now covering western 
Wisconsin in addition to his regular ter- 
ritory, consisting of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana and Wyoming. 

S. O. Werner. 





KANSAS CITY BREAD COSTS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Bryce B. Smith, 
president Smith Great Western Baking 
Corporation, operating a number of 
plants in the Southwest, says that the 
average net profit of his companies on 
100 lbs of bread is 46%4c. The informa- 
tion was given as an answer to politi- 
cians’ charges that present bread profits 
are exorbitant. 

The cost of manufacture of 100 lbs 
of bread, Mr. Smith said, is as follows, 
based on recent figures at his plants: 
flour, $1.92; other ingredients, 69c; labor, 
64c; wrapping, 34c; other manufacturing 
expenses, 69c; total cost, $4.29. Net 
selling price, $7.10; gross profit, $1.87; 
administrative expenses, 48c; selling and 
delivery, $1.87; total overhead, $2.35. 

Harvey E. Yann. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Adam Wohlfarth, 70 years old, foun- 
der of the Wohlfarth Baking Co., Home- 
stead, is dead. 

The Bakers’ Merchandise Co., Phila- 
delphia, added 50 new members during 
the past year. The following are the 
new officers: president, Louis Ott; vice 
president, Christian Bonnett; secretary, 
Fred Leiser; treasurer, Carl Steifel. 

A travelling oven and other machinery 
have been installed by Maier’s bakery, 
Reading. 

The Dusenberry Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is erecting a building at 2300 
Forbes Street. 

The Hankey Baking Co., McKees 
Rocks, has added another steam bread 
oven. 

R. S. Harlan has acquired the bakery 
of Campbell & Mathews, Grove City. 

H. N. Wagner, of Corry, has bought 
the bakery of Emil Peiter, Doylestown. 

The plant of the Hutchinson Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, now extends through 
to Thirty-third Street, having a front- 
age of 355 feet and a depth of 100. An 
irtesian well, 325 feet deep, furnishes 
50 gallons per minute of pure spring 
water. 

D. J. Timmons has bought the rye 
akery, 3269 Woodland Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, from C. F, Christmann. 

Spalaris Bros., Latrobe, have sold their 

ikery to Mike Lee. 

Mason & Carroll have succeeded Morris 

Versbe in the baking business at Con- 
nellsville, and will operate as the Key- 
tone Baking Co. 

The bakery of R. G. Knight, Fayette 
City, is undergoing improvements. 

J. P. Griffin has acquired control of 
the Oswego bakery, Braddock. 

The Byrnes & Kiefer Co., bakers’ sup- 
plies, will locate at 1027-31 Penn Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh. 

Another steam bread oven is being in- 
stalled by the Hagerty Baking Co., 
Phillipsburg. 

Murphy & McLaughlign, Delta, operat- 
ing the Pen-Mar bakery, have a larger 
plant under construction. 

The Houck Baking Co., York, with 
$15,000 capital, has been granted a char- 
ter. 

The Hankey Baking Co. McKees 
Rocks, has elected the following direc- 
tors: J. F. Hankey, O. A. Zange, F. F. 
Wilde, J. J. Dietrich and Charles Nau- 
mann. 

L. L. Limber, baker at Franklin, is in- 
stalling new equipment. 

A. H. Royer, president Acme Pretzel 
Co., Pottsville, is dead, aged 57. He was 
a graduate of Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville, and prior to entering the bak- 
ing business was a member of the fac- 
ulty. 

The Schultz Baking Co., Pottsville, has 
enlarged its baking departments and its 
offices. 

The Quality Pretzel Co., Reading, now 
has 21 ovens in service. 

Henry C. Zitzer, secretary Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, Pittsburgh, suf- 
fered a loss of $8,500 when his bakery 
burned. 

The Bold Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is 
installing another steam oven. 

The Washington (Pa.) Baking Co. is 
installing another oven in its cakeshop. 

The new bakery of J. A. Householder, 
Zelienople, will have a steam oven. 

John Scholler, Norristown, has com- 
pleted the enlargement of his bakery, 
and celebrated the event on Feb. 2 by a 
dinner to his employees at the Norris- 
town Club. 

The Norristown (Pa.) Baking Co. put 
its remodeled plant into operation on 
Feb. 15, after being closed down since 
last June. 

The bakery of Walter Price, Myers- 
town, burned; loss, $6,000. 

H. S. Schanely has bought the A. B. 
Leidy bakery, Boyertown. 

The Anderson Bakery Co., Warren, 
will erect a two-story building, equipped 
with three ovens and a full outfit of ma- 
chinery. About $75,000 will be spent. 

In order to celebrate a 40 per cent 
increase in business during the past year, 
the officers of the Pipher Baking Co., 
Stroudsburg, gave a dinner to the em- 
ployees friends of the bakery. 

Parkway Baking Co. has acquired 
the business of the Henry Rohner bak- 


ery, Philadelphia, which manufactures 
the celebrated Kneipp bread. 

The Yoch Baking Co., Shamokin, will 
erect a large addition. 

John Haller, proprietor of the Haller 
bakery, Altoona, assisted by his sons, 
John C. and William, on the evenings of 
Feb. 5 and 6 entertained a large throng 
at the bakery. J. W. Hawks, of The 
Fleischmann Co., gave an _ interesting 
talk. Freshly baked bread and rolls were 
distributed, and a large decorated cake 
was given away each evening. The stu- 
dents in the domestic science department 
of the Altoona High School were special 
guests and Mr. Haller announced that 
gold prizes will be awarded to the win- 
ners of the essay contest, which deals 
with the Haller bakery operations. 

C. W. Varner, of the Hanover (Pa.) 
Steam Bakery, has been elected presi- 
dent of the town council for the second 
time. 

The Littlestown (Pa.) Steam Bakery 
is making extensive improvements and 
alterations to its plant. : 

The bakery of Stanley Karkonskey, 
Bredenville, Pa., was burned, causing 
a loss of $5,000. 

Conrad Krasney has acquired the bak- 
ery of William Zaleski, Ambridge, Pa. 

The following officers and directors 
were elected at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Washington 
>) Baking Co: F. F. Fleming, presi- 

ent; S. A. Polan, vice president; Harry 
MecNelly, secretary; J. W. 
treasurer. 

The Moser Baking Co. has moved into 
its new home at 205 Sixth Street, Allen- 
town, 

The Anderson Baking Co., Warren, 
has under construction a plant to cost 
about $75,000. 

The Henry German Baking Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, will erect a brick addi- 
tion, 40x80. 

A. J. Poppelreiter, Carnegie, has 
moved his bakery to 207 West Main 
Street. 

S. S. Watters, president Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected vice 
president of the Pittsburgh Board of 
Trade. 

Adam Zeigler, of The Fleischmann Co., 
has returned to the Pittsburgh, Pa., dis- 
trict after a sojourn in Florida. 

M. A. Klinefelter, of York, has bought 
the bakery of E. W. Fry, Wrightsville. 

Sullivan Bros., of York, have taken 
over the Houck bakery in that city. M. 
S. Sullivan was formerly president of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. 

C. E. McCullough, of East Waynes- 
burg, has bought a bakery at Dayton, 
Ohio, and another at London, Ohio. 

The Central Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation held a meeting at the Lycoming 
Hotel, Williamsport, with Ben Apple, 

resident Butter-Krust Baking Co., Sun- 

ury, presiding. John E. Person, editor 

Williamsport Sun, gave a helpful talk 
on “Co-operation.” There was a good 
turnout of bakers present from Lock 
Haven, Lewistown, Hazelton, Sunbury, 
Williamsport and Harrisburg. 

The addition under construction to the 
plant of the Winner-Francke Baking Co., 
Newberry, is completed. 

The Fox Baking Co., York, has in- 
stalled two additional steam bread ovens. 

A large addition is under construction 
to the Fishel bakery, York. 

The Littlestown (Pa.) Steam Bakery 
has a substantial addition under construc- 
tion, and additional machinery will be 
installed. 

The Fayetteville (Pa.) Bakery has 
bought a larger building into which it 
will move after alterations are com- 
pleted. 

Gelwick Bros. have bought the bakery 
of J. G. Henry, Scotland. 


Fleming, 





MICHIGAN 


John Greissell, president Tri-State 
Baking Co., Flint, spent a few days in 
New York City during the month. 

The Emmer Baking Co., 10200 Camer- 
on Avenue, Detroit, has under construc- 
tion a brick building, 60x80, to accommo- 
date another steam bread oven. 

The Mills Baking Co., Detroit, will 
erect an addition in the spring. 

J. L. Thomas, for 14 years connected 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co., has 
bought the bakery of Murphy & An- 


drews, 1004 East Michigan Avenue, 
Lansing. 

At a meeting of bakers at Lansing a 
resolution was passed urging the adop- 
tion of standardized loaves of bread, 
with weights of 1 lb, 1% Ibs and mul- 
tiples of 1 lb. Plans for the organiza- 
tion of an association in territory north 
and east of Lansing were discussed, to 
be known as the Northeastern Michigan 
Bakers’ Association. Final arrangements 
will be completed at an early date. 

The Vienna bakery has been opened 
at Calumet. 

Filley & Hutchins have bought the 
bakery of George McNall, Tekonsha. 

The Quality Baking Co., Lansing, has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital 
stock, by H. Toney and H. Daher. 

Paul Schwabe has sold his bakery, 
2451 Joseph Campau Avenue, Detroit, to 
C. Hendricks, 

The next meeting of the Western 
Michigan Bakers’ Association will be 
held at Grand Rapids on April 3, when 
the report of the committee appointed 
to confer with a similar group from the 
Northeastern Bakers’ Association with 
respect to legislation fixing the weight 
of loaves of bread will be heard. The of- 
ficers of the western association are: E. 
J. Warren, Grand Rapids, president; A. 
Scholten, Muskegon, vice president; 
Isaac Douma, Grand Rapids, secretary; 
J. Van Wingerden, Coopersville, treas- 
urer, 


KENTUCKY 

The Rex bakery, Louisville, has in- 
stalled new fixtures. 

Paul Werft has opened a retail bakery 
at Shelby and Broadway, Louisville. 

Joseph Kistler, Louisville, has com- 
pleted remodeling his shop. 

O. F. Grobel has opened a bakery at 
621 South Second Street, Louisville. 

The Louisville Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers’ Association will arrange for the 
coming convention of the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America, in Louis- 
ville. May 6-8. Nick Braun, Joseph 
Kistler, Jacob Nill, John Stehlin, Lee 
Zwigard, C. F. Pfeffer, with E. A. Ken- 
zig secretary, and Theodore Von Boken 
chairman, have been appointed a com- 
mittee to handle the programme. 

Henry Kastan has opened a bakery at 
22 South Preston Street, Louisville. 

The Sunshine bakery has been opened 
at 819 Market Street, Louisville, by C. 
L. Vincent. 

The Model Baking Co., Owensboro, has 
bought property on Fourth Street, and 
will convert it into a modern plant. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific. Tea Co. 
has bought the stock, bakery and 87 re- 
tail chain grocery stores of the Quaker 
Maid, Inc., Louisville. The former al- 
ready has 70 stores in Louisville. Al- 
bert Ivison, president of the Quaker 
Maid, Inc., will become general superin- 
tendent for the Atlantic & Pacific in 
Kentucky. 

S. O. Lam, Russellville, has moved his 
bakery into larger quarters. 

At the March meeting of the Louis- 
ville Master Bakers’ Association a gen- 
eral discussion took place on flour and 
other bakery materials, with the major 
portion of the meeting being given over 
to the coming convention of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, to be 
held in Louisville in May. 


OHIO 


C. J. Studer and Saul Hockenberry 
have opened a bakery at New Lexington. 

E. Weber, formerly of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, has bought the plant 
of the Steineck Baking Co., Canton. 

The A. B. Flory Co., Canton, which 
operates 45 stores, has completed an 
addition to its bakery, 60x200, to be used 
as a cakeshop. The bakery is in charge 
of F. S. Hoppstetter, formerly of Zanes- 
ville. 

Rex Barton, Ashtabula, has bought 
the interest of his partner, W. H. Young, 
and will continue the business. 

Carl Young, of Mechanicsburg, has 
taken over the business of the London 
(Ohio) Baking Co. 

The Yorkville bakery, Martins Ferry, 
recently damaged by fire, is being re- 
built. In the meantime, business is being 
conducted at the Schafer bakery, 112 
South Fourth Street. 

The Holland Bread Co., Toledo, will 
erect a three-story building, with base- 
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ment, 133x265, of re-enforced concrete 
and brick, to cost $200,000. 

A. Allenbaugh has opened a bakery at 
Osborn, 

John Willwerdh has opened a bakery 
at 1301 Vine Street, Cincinnati. 

Albert Laibly has sold his bakery at 
1321 Vine Street, Cincinnati, to William 
Bonenstaengle, an employee of his for 
many years, and will retire to his chick- 
en farm. 

George Goehring has sold his bakery, 
277 West McMicken Street, Cincinnati, 
to Emil Bacher, formerly with the 
Schneider Milling & Baking Co., of that 
city. 

Mast & Potts have opened a bakery at 
Lancaster. 

Wheelersburg Bros., bakers, Ironton, 
are building a one-story brick addition 
and installing another oven and auto- 
matic machinery. 

The Star Baking Co., Cleveland, has 
bought the machinery and other equip- 
ment of the Sip & Bite Candy Co., that 
city, and will engage in the wholesale 
and retail candy business. 

F, A. Micheli and Thomas Wild, for- 
merly of Baur Bros.’ bakery, Pittsburgh, 
have opened the Central bakery at Lima. 

Thomas Shannon, Sr., for many years 
connected with the Julier Baking Co., 
Cleveland, is dead at the age of 72 years. 

Fred Fetting, a Cincinnati baker, has 
sold his business and with his wife is 
sojourning in Germany. 

F. C, Schauffler, conducting a bakery 
in Cincinnati for over 30 years at 2615 
Vine Street, has sold to George Wolf- 
ram. 

Andrew Bencze, operating a bakery 
at 3623 Warsaw Avenue, Cincinnati, is 
building a two-story bakery and resi- 
dence. 


INDIANA 


George Moore has opened a retail 
bakery at 1283 Lafayette Street, Terre 
Haute. 

The bakery of Jerry Fitzgerald, Terre 
Haute, was damaged $6,000 by fire. 

At the twentieth anniversary of the 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Indianapolis, Wil- 
liam Koeth, the first president of the 
company, was the principal speaker. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: president, L. P. Cor- 
net; vice president, R. T. Mullins; secre- 
tary, C. H. Rinne; treasurer, H. E. 
Shortemeier. 

Henry Christ, baker, Booneville, is an 
active member of the Kiwanis Club. 

Barth’s bakery, Boonville, is undergo- 
ing extensive repairs, 

Clarence Feldman, baker, Evansville, 
is chairman of a Chamber of Commerce 
committee to launch a bread campaign. 

The bakery of F. A. Tolliver, Rock- 
port, was damaged $3,000 by fire. 

Claiming that the sale of the bakery 
business of H. Wade, 641 William Street, 
to Clyde Vize was illegal because they 
received no notice of the transaction, 
Igleheart Bros., millers, Evansville, ask 
that a receiver be appointed to take over 
the business. 

J. L. Haskett & Co. Brazil, have 
bought a building on North Franklin 
Street, and will convert it into a modern 
bakery. 

Henry Tichenor has been appointed 
receiver for the Hudson Baking Co., 
Princeton. S. R. Stephens, secretary- 
treasurer, will have charge of the opera- 
tion of the plant during the receivership. 

The Nash Baking Co., 100 South Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, will erect a large 
addition and install more equipment. 

Owen Bros., bakers, Tell City, have ac- 
quired the bakery of John Seibert, of 
that place. 

The bakery of F. H. Tolliver, Rock- 
port, recently destroyed by fire, is be- 
ing rebuilt on a larger scale, equipped 
with modern appliances. 

Joseph Leonard has opened a bakery 
at 2632 East Michigan Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

The East Side bakery, Brazil, will en- 
large and install more machinery. 

The Twelve Points Bake Shoppe has 
been opened at 1283 La Fayette Avenue, 
Terre Haute, by G. C. Moore. 

The interior of Van’s bakery, Tell 
City, is being improved with paint and 
new flooring. 

Alvan Eades, of the Eades bakery, 
and Charles Hartmetz, of the New York 
bakeries, Evansville, have been appoint- 
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ed members of important committees of 
the Evansville Chamber of Commerce. 

The delivery department of the Fred 
Miller Bakery & Ice Cream Co., Evans- 
ville, is using 19 trucks. 





SOUTHERN STATES 

W. R. Jennings, well-known baker 
of Newport News, Va., met an untimely 
death in St. Petersburg, Fla., when he 
was accidently asphyxiated. 

Errett Hamilton has sold his bakery, 
218 Main Street, Little Rock, Ark., to 
H. B. Allis and Roy Turner, who will 
operate as the Allis-Turner bakery. 

The Model bakery, Grandfield, Okla., 
has been sold to J. W. Banks and E., T. 
Quillan by A, J. Cupp, who will remove 
to Denver, Colo. 

J. E. Salisbury, operating the Home 
bakery, Fairview, Okla., has developed 
into a song writer. One of his publica- 
tions is to be used by the Victor Talking 
Machine Co. 

The American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., operating 17 plants in the Southeast, 
will increase its holdings in that terri- 
tory. William Malchow, president of 
the company, is now travelling in Europe. 

The Murdock bakery, Grapeland, 
Texas, has a brick building under con- 
struction. 

The Grocery Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized at Miami, Fla., by H. Hender- 
son, of Lemon City. 

The American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., has acquired the plant of the Boyd 
Baking Co., Florence, S. C. 

The Calvert bakery, operated by J. W. 
Klein at Chesapeake Beach, Md., burned; 
partly covered by insurance. 

The bread output of 51 bakeries in San 
Antonio, Texas, in 1923 was 23,650,000 
loaves, according to an industrial report 
of the San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
merce. The daily average was 75,000 
loaves and 6,000 pies. 

The W. I. Park bakery, Paragould, 
Ark., has moved into larger quarters. 

Carl Blake is erecting a bakery build- 
ing at Gravette, Ark. 

J. M. Murray, Stuttgart, Ark., is 
erecting a two-story brick bakery. 

What will be one of the largest and 
most completely equipped bakery plants 
in Florida is under construction at 
Miami by the Grocers’ Baking Co. It 
will cost about $200,000. 

E. L. Bordo is building a bakery on 
Main Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

F. A. Carreaud, baker, Dallas, Texas, 
has bought a two-story building, 100x100, 
and will use it as a bakery, under the 
name of the Carreaud Baking & Cater- 
ing Co. A cake bakery is now located 
at 1621 Elm Street. 

J. W. Telshaw has installed a bakery 
in the market place of the Central Build- 
ing Co., Houston, Texas. 

W. R. Hendrickson, manager Fort 
Worth branch of the Campbell Baking 
Co., was killed in an automobile accident 
near Arlington, Texas. 

In celebration of the opening of its 
new building at Atlanta, Ga. The 
Fleischmann Co. entertained at an in- 
formal barbecue and dance. 

A representative gathering of Atlanta 
bakers and a number from out of town, 
together with several allied tradesmen, 
enjoyed the hospitality of E. A, Tischer, 
Atlanta sales agent. 

J. C. Neel, flour salesman, is now con- 
nected with the William Kelly Milling 
Co., of Hutchinson, Kansas, and the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. 

The Ideal bakery, 200 Decatur Street, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been bought by the 
Benson Bakeries, of Athens, Ga., which 
also operate plants at Americus and 
Elberton. 

G. Y. Elliott has disposed of his bak- 
ery interests at Gaffney, S. C., and gone 
to the Pacific Coast. 

The Home bakery, Statesville, N. C., 
will erect a plant to cost about $20,000. 

Griffin’s bakery, Columbia, S. C., was 
damaged $5,000 by fire. 

A. Geilfuss, president Geilfuss Baking 
Co. and the Dixie Cake Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has been elected a director 
of the Carolina National Bank. 

The addition to the plant of the Bark- 
er bakery, Greenville, S. C., has been 
completed. 

Fred Hummert and H. Jagel have 
opened a bakery at 29 North Tryon 
Street, Charlotte, N. C. 

The Tulsa (Okla.) Bread Co. is erect- 
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ing a bakery at 602 East Third Street, 
60x160, to cost $100,000. 

Loss estimated at $25,000 was sus- 
tained by C. H. Stender, when his bak- 
ery at Summerville, S. C., burned, 

J. L. Skelton, president of the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, has offered a prize to the allied 
tradesman turning in the greatest num- 
ber of applications for membership 
before the annual convention at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., in May. 

The Houston (Texas) Baking Co. has 
a two-story structure, 50x123, under 
erection. 

L. K. Batteron is now representing 
the Malt-Diastase Co. in the Southeast, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 

The Texas Bread Co., 1705 Park Street, 
Beaumont, Texas, held open house, in 
celebrating the enlargement of its plant. 
What is believed to be the largest motor- 
driven mixture in southern Texas has 
been installed. Henry Stude is presi- 
dent of the company. 

The City bakery, Menard, Texas, has 
installed a dough mixer. 

Members of the Kiwanis Club, Bristol, 
Tenn., their wives and friends, were giv- 
en a treat by their fellow Kiwanian, 
Herman Hecht, who entertained them at 
a dinner in his model bakery, after which 
he conducted them through his establish- 
ment, and during the evening his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Marks, delighted the gathering 
with readings. 

J. E. Wallace and W. B. Merrill, op- 
erating the Sanitary bakery at Holden- 
ville, Okla., have bought the plant of 
the Holdenville bakery from Charles 
Applegate and A. L. Morrison, and con- 
solidated the two. 

M. J. Paschall, operating the Star bak- 
ery, Durham, N. C., is erecting an addi- 
tion and installing another steam oven. 

F. G. Staudt, Raleigh, N. C., is in- 
stalling additional equipment. 

Charles Lawrence, of the Lawrence 
Baking Co., Lansing, Mich., spent part 
of February and March in Florida. 

The Capitol Hill bakery, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., added a substantial addition 
to their bakery. J. C. Hutchinson, man- 
ager, has returned from a month’s vaca- 
tion in Arkansas. 

Plans are being prepared for the erec- 
tion of a two-story brick bakery build- 
ing by the Busken Real bakery, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Otto Schmidt, manager Schmidt Bros. 
Baking Co. Oklahoma City, Okla. an- 
nounces plans for the erection of a sub- 
stantial addition. 

The Maywood Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has completed a big addition 
to its plant, and -will specialize in pies. 

The Enid (Okla.) Bread Co, has been 
absorbed by the Smith Great Western 
Baking Co., of Kansas City, and H. M. 
Carlson, formerly with the Smith Bak- 
ing Co. at Oklahoma City, installed as 
manager. 

Construction work has been started on 
the addition to the plant of the Storck 
Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

The Purity Bakin .» Parkersburg, 
W. Va. will uehetiiy increase produc- 
tion. 

O. A. Purvis has opened a bakery at 
Opp, Ala., the first one in that town. 

The Page bakery, Montgomery, Ala., 
is installing another oven and additional 
machinery. 

The Crow Baking Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark., has its new plant in operation. 

Daniel Jordan has bought the City 
bakery, Morrilton, Ark. from S. C. 
Wilkerson. Mr. Jordan operates an- 
other shop at Plummerville, Ark. 

The Hoxie (Ark.) Baking Co. is a new 
concern with a ern plant. 

The Ashley Bread Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., has been incorporated, with $100,- 
000 capital stock. 

The Wetzel Baking Co., New Martins- 
ville. W. Va., has been incorporated, 
with $10,000 capital. 

The Smith bakery, Mobile, Ala., will 
erect an annex for the housing of its 
cake department. 

The Biloxi (Miss.) Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Co. will construct a $50,000 plant. 

Barker’s bakery has moved to 121 
Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

L. D. Parnell & Sons have opened a 
bakery at McKenzie, Tenn. 

The Bake-Rite Baking Co., Tonkawa, 
Okla., hag moved into larger quarters. 

The City Bakery & Confectionery, Al- 


sonny Texas, suffered a $8,000 loss by 
re. 


The new $125,000 plant of the El Paso 
(Texas) Baking Co. is in operation. 

J. L. Evans, formerly in the bakin 
business at Ringling, Texas, has auaal 
a shop at Nocona, Texas. 

J. A. Winkelman, well known in na- 
tional baking circles, has bought a hand- 
some bungalow in Memphis, Tenn. 

Bakeries in Memphis, Tenn., are having 
about a normal March business. 

Winkelman’s bakery, Memphis, Tenn., 
has moved to the new plant on Madison 
Street. 

Maurice Hemsing, vice president and 
manager Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, with headquarters at Daven- 
port, Iowa, visited in Memphis, Tenn., 
during the month. 

Winter trade in Nashville, Tenn., has 
been good. Bakery interests there in- 
clude a number of large wholesale plants, 
numerous retail ones and several modern 
cafeterias that have baking departments. 

M. Murray, Stuttgart, Ark., is 
erecting a two-story brick building, 
50x150, to be occupied as a bakery. 

The Crow Bros.’ bakery, Fayetteville, 
Ark., is in operation, equipped with a 
Peerless molder, dough mixer and cake 
machinery. 

The Electrik Maid Bake Shop, Mobile, 
Ala., is the newest addition to the bak- 
ing industry in that city. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The building erected by D. R. Russell, 
400 Lake Street, Worcester, Mass., is 
completed and the baking machinery is 
being installed. 

Burek & Kowal have opened a bakery 
at Middletown, Conn. 

The Dolly Madison Baking Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., has acquired a site on Chest- 
nut and Linden streets. 

Hugh V. Keiser, a past president of 
the New England Bakers’ Association, 
and for many years general manager of 
Dexter’s bakery, Springfield, together 
with Jacob Magaziner, president and 
treasurer Jacobs Baking Co., Springfield, 
have succeeded Crouch & Plassman, bak- 
ers, Bridgeport, Conn., and will operate 
as Jacobs & Keiser. 

F, J. Mack, manager Sunbeam bakery, 
Bangor, Maine, has been succeeded by J. 
A. Dill. Mr. Mack will head a new cor- 
poration at Bangor, to be known as the 
Mack Baking Co., with $50,000 capital 
stock. 

Herbert Hicks has bought the Food 
Shoppe, Attleboro, Mass., from Joseph 
McKay. 

O. J. Pariseau is now conducting the 
Kenney bakery on Pine Street, Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

Beaulac & Winship, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
have bought the Clark bakery, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Henry Koepfer, Tremont and Parker 
streets, Boston, has installed another 
oven. 

Frank De Fort, baker, Main Street, 
Springfield, Mass., has added another 
oven. 

The new Brighton bakery, Boston, will 
contain three steam ovens and a com- 
plete outfit of automatic bread making 
machinery. 

The Gorman bakery, Central Falls, R. 
I., is now housed in its new plant. Flour 
storage is provided for six cars. 

At a meeting of the Vermont Bakers’ 
Association, at Burlington, L. A. Girard, 
of the Fraser Baking Co., Burlington, 
was elected president, Ralph Hamblett, 
of the Newport Baking Co., vice presi- 
dent, W. L. McKee, of C. H. Cross & 
Son, Montpelier, secretary, and H. C. 
Ladd, of the F. D. Ladd Co. Barre, 
treasurer. George C. West, White River 
Junction, Vt., president New England 
Bakers’ Association, addressed the meet- 
ing, as did L. A. Kelty, secretary Asso- 
ciated Industries of Vermont. 

C. H. Cross & Son, Inc., Montpelier, 
Vt., has elected G. L. Edson president, 
W. L. McKee vice president and treas- 
urer, and M. E. McKee secretary. The 
bakery was established in 1828. 

The Bartholomew bakery has been 
opened at 189 Bank Street, Burlington, 
Vt. 

W. M. Smith has a new shop at Land- 
grove, Vt. 

The Bristol Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized at Fall River, Mass. B. H. May- 
nard, South Beach, Conn., is president, 
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W. A. Hefler, Jamaica Plain, treasurer, 
and G, N. Hefler, Brookline, secretary. 

The bakery of John B. Belisle, Laconia, 
N. H., was damaged $8,000 by fire; coy 
ered by insurance. 

The Nashua (N. H.) Baking Co. is in 
stalling a steam oven and adding an au 
tomatic proofer and a high speed doug! 
mixer. 

J. H. Miller, for six years manager 
of the bakery department of the Paw 
tucket (R. I.) Public Market, has re 
signed to accept a position as genera 
manager of the Grocers’ Bread Co. 
Brockton, Mass. 

Walton’s bakery, Lewiston, Maine, re 
cently celebrated its fifty-ninth anni 
versary. 

F, R. Le Page, baker, Lewiston, Main 
has moved into his new plant, which con 
tains electric ovens and a complete out 
fit of machinery. 

The Seidel Baking Co. Fitchbur; 
Mass., has been incorporated, 

The Berwick Cake Co. Roxbury 
Mass., will erect a four-story baker, 
70x128, of brick and steel, at 2220 Wasi 
ington Street, to cost $100,000. 


J. H. Woorrince. 





AN EXPENSIVE DOG 

The “forty-dollar dog” becomes a mer 
plebeian when compared with the Cocke 
spaniel whose collision with a bakery 
delivery truck, and consequent decease 
gave rise to the case of Pardee vs, Roya! 
Baking Co., 221 Pac. 847. The Utah 
supreme court affirmed a judgment 
against defendant for $125, on conclud- 
ing that the evidence warranted a finding 
that the accident was due to the truck 
driver’s negligence. 

The questions specially considered by 
the supreme court were whether a dog 
is “property” in the sense that its owner 
can recover damages in cases of this 
kind, and whether the particular dog 
was worth $125. Both questions were 
decided adversely to the defendant. 

Despite Chief Justice Webber’s eulogy 
quoted below, Senator Vest’s tribute to 
the dog will still be regarded by many 
as pre-eminent when it comes to dog- 
gone good eloquence: 

“In peace the dog finds content in the 
humblest service, ever faithful, ever true; 
in warfare he glories in every oppor- 
tunity to do his master’s bidding, and 
never counts the cost. Above all other 
moral creatures is the dog ‘faithful unto 
death.’ No sense of imminent peril, no 
pangs of hunger, no neglect or abuse 
by or from the one to whom the dog has 
given his affection can shake the full 
measure of his devotion, dim the light 
that brightens his eye, or dampen the 
ardor of his love. ‘Service’ is the 
creed. . « « 

“Testifying to his good qualities, the 
plaintiff gave this description of his dog: 
‘He was a rather small, short-legged dog, 
and was white in color, with red spots 
on him; he had a smooth head on top, 
and very long ears, very large feet, and 
had long hair on his chest, and hair on 
his feet, and hair on his elbows. His hair 
was silky, very fine; he had no odor that 
dogs usually have, and he had great, big, 
large, brown eyes, which looked like hu- 
man eyes; a very intelligent dog. He 
was one of the prettiest dogs I ever saw.’ 

“An odorless dog with human eyes! 
Fortunate was the defendant that tne 
case was not tried before a sympathetic 
jury, and that a stony-hearted judge 
fixed the amount of damages! Several 
competent witnesses testified to the dog’s 
value as being from $200 to $250. The 
amount found by the court was there- 
fore not excessive, as claimed by de- 
fendant’s counsel.” 

Mr. Justice Frick, of the court, took 
this somewhat more prosaic view of dogs: 

“A dog roaming at large on the city 
streets is largely a nuisance. But be 
that as it may, the presumption is that 
a dog while running at large on the 
streets will take care of himself, and the 
general experience of men is that he does 
so. One driving upon the streets, there- 
fore, may act upon such presumption. 
. That fact, however, does not au- 
thorize a driver who drives a vehicle cn 
the streets to willfully or recklessly run 
over a dog; nor to run his vehicle in 
violation of a statute; and in such event, 
if he injures even a dog, to claim im- 
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Annual Meeting Held at Fargo March 11— 
General Discussion of Bak- 
ing Problems 

The annual convention of the North 
Dakota Bakers’ Association was held on 
Tuesday, March 11, opening at 9 a.m. 
with a meeting of the executive board. 
President William Nimmo, of Devils 
Lake, presided, , 

Cc. B. Tighe, principal Fargo High 
School, gave an address on business 
friends. He covered the ethics and 
business standards of any industry pur- 
porting to be of service to humanity, de- 
claring that “friendship and fellowship 
brought about through service are the 
best things to aspire to seany 

G. W. McCleary, of the Fargo Mill 
Co. gave an excellent explanation of 
the marketing, grading and selling of 
wheat. He outlined to the bakers every 
move made in the handling of wheat 
from the time it is harvested until placed 
in the hands of the millers. 

A general discussion followed, which 
brought out points of interest to be 
-overed during the convention, after 
vhich the meeting adjourned for lunch- 
eon. 

The afternoon meeting was opened 
with a question box and general discus- 
sion carried on in round table fashion. 
The matter of giving premiums with 
bread and bakery products as a means 
of advertising was covered. Consensus 
of opinion was that the use of premiums 
was unethical. It was agreed, further, 
that they were of very little help to the 
haker. 

Following this discussion, Ralph 
liobbs, of the Pierce Advertising Serv- 
ice, gave an instructive talk on adver- 
tising. He advocated the use of funda- 
nental advertising that will create new 
business. He brought out five essential 
points or features of advertising, the 
first three stages of which were: an- 
nouncement advertising, or introductory; 
pictorial advertising, or the appeal 
through sight; and featuring of the in- 
dividual product as the best on the mar- 
ket. 

In Mr. Hobbs’s opinion, bakers had 
covered these first three points of adver- 
tising bread very thoroughly, with the 
aid of national advertisers. The fourth 
step, which seemed to be the one most 
featured at present, covered the baker’s 
action in telling why his bread was best. 
Then explanation was given for the next 
step, which was clean and industrial ad- 
vertising. It was very clearly pointed 
out that with the assistance being given 
the baking industry by national advertis- 
ers such as The Fleischmann Co., Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers, flour mills, etc., 
the bakers’ real duty to their industry 
and individual bakeshop was to tie up 
with these national moves and explain 
why bakery products as a whole should 
be classed among the foremost foods 
from a dietetic standpoint. 

President Nimmo called upon various 
allied trades members present, and the 
bakers were given short talks outlining 
respective national advertising plans in 
regard to the baking industry. 

D. G. Valentine, Minneapolis, division 
sales manager for the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers, explained what his firm was 
doing to establish Wednesday as the 
raisin product day. He further gave 
those present very interesting figures on 
what has been accomplished in different 
localities by bakers collectively getting 
behind moves made by his company. 

F. P. Fish, of The Fleischmann Co., 
explained what the firm was — with 
national billboard advertising of bread. 
He further covered the necessity for 
focusing bread advertising, and pointed 
out to the bakers how easily they could 
tie up with the national advertising of 
his company by simply inserting in all 
of their advertisements one of many 
slogans which would convey to the public 
the necessary information on the nutri- 
tive value of bread, the economical value 
of bread, etc. 

Following this, C. E. Mangles, of the 
state cereal department, A icultural 
College, Fargo, talked on modern meth- 
ods that are being adopted for the analy- 
sis and testing of flour. 

The convention closed after election 
of the following officers: C. A. Williams, 
Barker Bakery Co. Fargo, president; 
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H. K. Geist, Grand Forks, vice presi- 
dent; Roy Schuyler, Schuyler Baking 
Co., Grand Forks, secretary and treas- 
urer. Directors: Henry Clapp, Fair- 
mont; John Romsland, Valley City; G. 
A. Troyer, Rugby; R. L. Hawes, Wahpe- 
ton 


At the close of the convention, a ban- 
quet was served at the Commercial Club, 
and later the bakers convened for an- 
other session at the Waldorf Hotel. The 
last mentioned was purely a matter of 
entertainment, but it was quite as suc- 
cessful as the business meeting. 

Bakers who attended the convention: 
C. A. Swanson, Glenwood, Minn; R. L. 
Hawes, Wahpeton; Henry Clapp, Fair- 
mont; John Romsland and Eli Larson, 
Valley City; I. Papermeister, H. K. 
Geist and Roy Schuyler, Grand Forks; 
John Hoffman, Bismarck; G. A. Troyer, 
Rugby; William Nimmo, Devils Lake; 
Ollie Halverson, Breckenridge, Minn; 
Sig Paulson, C. A. Williams, H. E. How- 
land, N. Knutson, and Gunder Rynning, 
Fargo; George Hektner and A. V. An- 
derson, Moorhead, Minn. 

Representatives of allied trades were: 
G. W. McCleary, Fargo Mill Co; H. F. 
Scharfenstein and F. P. Fish, The 
Fleischmann Co; Mr. Jacobson, Malt- 
Diastase Co; G, F. Gallagher and D. G. 
Valentine, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers; 
D. D. Stowell, Corn Products Co; P. J. 
Martin and H. J. Oram, Fargo Food 
Products Co. 





JEWISH BAKING ASSOCIATION 

The National Association of the Jewish 
Baking Industry will hold its convention 
at Beethoven Hall, 210 East Fifth Street, 
New York, on April 22. Attendance of 
about 2,000 is expected. The main topics 
to be discussed are co-operative manu- 
facturers, co-operative advertising and 
industrial relations between the members 
of the association and the labor unions. 
There will be many prominent speakers, 
among them Senator Royal S. Copeland. 

On the evening of April 22, a testi- 
monial dinner will be tendered to Morse 
M. Frankel, national organizer of the 
association. There will be a concert, in- 
cluding an elaborate musical programme 
of Jewish and English artists of national 
reputation. A dance will follow the con- 
cert, and arrangements have been made 
to continue the celebration as long as 
there is a baker on the floor. The Jew- 
ish baker is almost tireless, and the or- 
chestras, undoubtedly, will have to work 
in relays. 





BAKING COMPANY SECURITIES 


J. K. Rice & Co., New York, report 
that the past month has provided fewer 
thrills in the baking stocks marketwise 
than in any similar period for a long 
time. In fact, their quietness has con- 
stituted a remarkable feature, in view 
of the almost constant activity and near 
spectacular upward movements over a 
protracted period. 

This, no doubt, is in part sympathetic 
with the slowing down in many of the 
special groups, and partially due to the 
tendency in Washington toward disturb- 
ing investigations which are causing hesi- 
tancy in all lines of business. 

The stocks of the Ward group showed 
a reactionary tendency the past two 
weeks. From the extreme high of 83%, 
Ward Baking Corporation common A at 
current prices around 66 shows a reac- 
tion of about 17% points—still, however, 
up about 16 points from the low prices 
at which it was quoted in January. The 
Ward Baking Corporation common B, 
likewise at current prices, shows a reac- 
tion of about six points from the high, 
but still about three and a half points 
above the earlier low, and a recovery of 
about one from the low established on 
the recent reaction. The United Bakeries 
issues have moved somewhat in sympathy 
with the new Ward Corporation issues, 
though not in the extreme limits. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., common, and 
the more recent arrival, Purity Baking 
(of the Twin Cities) common, continue 
among the more active of the companies 
in their class, with no change in prices. 

Action of the board of directors of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. early this month 
in declaring a dividend of #7 per share 
against accumulations on the second pre- 
ferred stock, which will bring payments 
up to Feb. 1, 1924, on this issue, was 
well received. This action had been par- 


tially anticipated marketwise; it was fur- 
ther reflected in an advance from 90 to 
95 on the bid side, and from 108 to 105 
on the asked side. 

Publication of the income account of 
the Massachusetts Baking Co, for 1923 
showed over three and a half times as 
much added to surplus as was paid in 
dividends, which are paid on the pre- 
ferred stock at the rate of 8 per cent. 
The common stock, not being on a divi- 
dend basis, however, failed to reflect a 
satisfactory year, and has shown a slight- 
ly reactionary tendency, the current quo- 
tations being about three points below 
that of a month ago. 

Par Div. 


Campbell Baking value pct. Bid Asked 
(Kan City) com. $.. ee $43 S.e<e 
Preferred ....... 50 8 42 45 
6%'s, 1943 ...... ee ee 95 97 

Cushman’s Sons, 

Inc., 
(N. Y. C.) com.. 3 42 45 
8% preferred ... .. 8 95 100 
7% preferred ... 100 7 99 102 

General Baking 
Common ....++.++ *4 95 96 
Preferred ....... ee 8 110% 117 
6’s, 1936 ........ ee ee 101 102 


Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea pfd.. 100 7 110 112 
Loose- Wiles 


Common ......+-+ 100 ee 53 56 

lst preferred ... 100 7 95 110 

2d preferred .... 100 7 95 105 
Massachusetts 

Baking 

Common ,....... oe ee 28 32 

1st preferred ... 100 7 86 89 

2d preferred .... 100 7 78 83 
National Biscuit Co. 

(New) common,. 25 3 51% 51% 

Preferred ....... 100 7 122% 124 
New England Bakery 

Common .......+ 100 ee 15 17 

1st preferred ... 100 7 75 78 

2d preferred .... 100 7 55 68 
Purity Baking 

Common ........ 25 3 42 45 
Shults Bread Co. 

6%, 1940 ....... ee ee 92 96 
United Bakeries 

Common ......+. ee oe 46 49 

Preferred ....... 100 8 86 88 
Ward Baking Co. 

6's, 1937 .....6.. o6 ee 98% 99 
Ward Baking Corp. 

(Md.) common aA .. ee 65 70 

Common B ..... ae os 16 16% 

Preferred ....... ee oe 80 82 


*And extras. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NEWS 


Toronto, Ont.—Thomas E. Furness, a 
baker in the employ of F. J. Jackson, 
St. Thomas, Ont., was found dead in a 
mixing machine early on the morning of 
March 10. From appearances it would 
seem that he was caught in the machin- 
ery and drawn into a batch of dough, 
where he smothered. 

Reference has already been made to 
the death of William J. Lawrence, hon- 
orary president of the Lawrence bakery, 
Toronto. The late Mr. Lawrence came 
to Toronto in 1877 and engaged in the 
baking business with his brother, the 
late George Lawrence. For some years 
prior to death he had been living in re- 
tirement. 

One of the drivers of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., is charged with retain- 
ing $181 cash collected for the company. 

Griffith’s bakery, Winnipeg, Man., is 
daily selling the full volume of its 
equipment, amounting to 1,000 loaves, at 
the rate of 13c per 20-o0z loaf, while the 
general price is 7c for that size. Quality 
is the explanation. 

Montreal has a highly successful chain 
of bakery stores known as McKeown’s, 
Ltd. This business was established about 
30 years ago by the late J. H. McKeown. 
The present head of the firm is his son. 

The annual meeting of the Central 
Ontario Bread and Cake Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held recently at Port Hope. 
President J. H. Gilgour, Peterborough, 
was in the chair. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by H. E. Gignac and H. E. Trent, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association 
of Canada. Mr. Gignac spoke of the 
erection of the new school of baking at 
Guelph, while Mr. Trent reviewed de- 
velopments in the sales tax question. 

The Southern Counties Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at Brantford, 
Ont., some weeks . H. E. Trent, sec- 
retary Bread and Cake Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, presided, 

A 10-day special scientific baking 
course is to be held at the Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ont., this year. Last 
year’s course was such a success that it 
was decided to repeat it this year. 

The Bread and Cake Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada is appealing for funds 
for the erection of a baking school in 
connection with the Agricultural College 
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at Guelph, Ont. Blank forms to be 
filled in by those wishing to subscribe 
are being sent to the trade, with request 
that they be returned to the secretary, 
H. E. Trent, 208 Simcoe Street, To- 
ronto. 

The Standard Bread Co., Ltd., Otta- 
wa, recently celebrated its ninth anni- 
versary by entertaining its employees at 
a banquet and dance. 

H. Allen has opened a bakery, to be 
known as the Strathmore, on Danforth 
Avenue, Toronto. 

L. H. Pett, who is a mechanic as well 
as an expert baker, is now representing 
the Brantford Oven & Rack Co., Ltd., 
on the road. 

The Standard Bread Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont., has taken over the bakery of M. 
Cunningham. This was one of the oldest 
baking concerns in Ottawa, having been 
in operation for over 30 years. The 
Standard Bread Co., Ltd., is now one of 
the largest bakers in that city. 

Dent Harrison & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, 
recently held a second annual open house, 
and thousands of citizens took advan- 
tage of the firm’s invitation to inspect 
the plant. Guides were on hand to take 
the visitors over the premises. 

Gavin & Leigh, Vancouver, B. C., 
were recently incorporated as a limited 
concern, with a capital of $30,000. 

Wallace Cook, assistant sales manager 
The Fleischmann Co., New York, V. A. 
Smoots, district manager, St. Paul, and 
H. Hilenbrant, demonstrator, visited 
Winnipeg recently and met officials of 
The Fleischmann Co. there and many of 
the local bakers. Mr. Hilenbrant also 
visited Brandon, Regina, Moose Jaw 
and Saskatoon. 

A. H. Battey. 





WINKLEMAN BAKING CO. OPENING 

Mempuis, Tenn.—The formal opening, 
March 15, of the new plant of the Win- 
kleman Baking Co. was attended by 
between 6,000 and 7,000 people, and the 
response of the public was far beyond 
the hopes of the officials of the company. 
Visitors were conducted through the 
plant by officers and employees, who ex- 
plained the complete process of baking a 
loaf of bread, from the time the flour is 
brought into the plant until it is loaded 
on the trucks for delivery. 

The greater part of the plant was dec- 
orated with flowers and potted plants 
which had been sent by business associ- 
ates and friends of the company. Mrs. 
J. A. Winkleman was in charge of re- 
freshments. At 9 o’clock in the evenin 
the big wrapping room was cleared, an 
an excellent orchestra provided dance 
music from then until midnight. 

A number of business men from out* 
of town were present for the opening, 
among whom were R. L. Nafziger, G. 
H. Martens and F. K. Chandler, of the 
Nafziger Baking Co., Kansas City; Mr. 
Myers, owner of the Myers bakery, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark; Otis B. Durbin, Durbin 
Brokerage Co., Kansas City; Terry Hy- 
lan, New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill; 
O. R. Read, Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa. 

Beginning March 17 the Winkleman 
Baking Co. will put on the market a new 
brand of bread, known as Butter-Cream, 
which with Baker Boy will be the two 
leading brands of this plant, which does 
only a wholesale business, everything 
being marketed through retail grocers. 
Bread and rolls are the only products 
being baked at this time, but it is prob- 
able that later on a cake plant will be 
added. 

The officers of the company plan to 
give another reception, a little later, ex- 
clusively for grocers and their employees. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





COLORADO BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

The second annual convention of the 
Colorado State Bakers’ Association will 
begin Monday evening, March 31, in the 
Albany Hotel, Denver. The programme 
committee has sent out an unusual line 
of advance publicity matter, and those 
who attend are promised a fine time. 

While the entertainment features have 
been played up, for attendance purposes, 
the business end has not been neglected. 
There will be a display and discussion 
of sweet goods, and talks on milling, ad- 
vertising, manufacturing and merchan- 
dising. A special session will be held 
for retail bakers, under the leadership 
of John M. Hartley, of Chicago. 
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COURT'S DECISION BARS 
TRADE BODY'S “FISHING” 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission is barred from going 
on “fishing expeditions” into private pa- 
pers in search of evidence, the United 
States Supreme Court holds in a decision 
by Associate Justice Holmes to which 
there was no dissent. 
been filed in the court by the commis- 
sion to compel the American Tobacco 
Co, and the P. Lorillard Co. to produce 
records, contracts and correspondence 
for inspection and for making copies. 
These petitions were in connection with 
the investigation of the tobacco situa- 
tion as to domestic and export trade. 

“It is contrary to the first principle 
of justice,” the court declared, “to allow 
a search through all the respondent’s 
records, relevant or irrelevant, in the 
hope that something will turn up. 

“The mere fact of carrying on a com- 
merce not confined within state lines and 
of being organized as a corporation does 
not make men’s affairs public, as those 
of a railroad company now may be. 
Any one who respects the letter as well 
as the spirit of the Fourth Amendment 
would be loth to believe that Congress 
intended to authorize one of its subor- 
dinate agencies to sweep all our tradi- 
tions into the fire, and to direct fishing 
expeditions into private papers on the 
possibility that they may disclose evi- 
dence of crime. 

“We do not discuss the question of 
whether it could do so if it tried, as 
nothing short of the most explicit lan- 
guage would induce us to attribute to 
Congress that intent. The interruption 
of business, the possible revelation of 
trade secrets, and the expense that com- 
pliance with the commission’s wholesale 
demand would cause are the least con- 
siderations.” 

The right of access given by the 
statute, the court declared, is to docu- 
mentary evidence—not to all documents, 
but to such documents as are evidence. 

“The analogies of the law do not al- 
low the party wanting evidence to call 
for all documents in order to see if they 
do not contain it,” Justice Holmes con- 
tinues. “Some ground must be shown 
for supposing that the documents called 
for do contain it. . . We have con- 
sidered this case on the general claim of 
authority put forward by the commis- 
sion. The argument for the government 
attaches some force to the investigations 
and proceedings upon which the com- 
mission has entered. The investigations 
and complaints appear to have been only 
on hearsay or suspicion—but even if 
they were induced by substantial evidence 
under oath the rudimentary principles of 
justice that we have laid down would 
apply.” 

It is recalled that in many instances 
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the commission has made a search of 
private papers in the manner forbidden 
by the high court, and in one case, in- 
volving the investigation of the Chicago 
packers, private letter files were 
searched, letters were read and given out 
to the newspapers for publication by 
counsel for the commission, who placed 
his own damaging interpretations upon 
these communications. 
Cuaries C, Hart. 





A SUCCESSFUL BAKER 


With $300 Capital, H. F. Vedder Builds Up 
Profitable Business in 10 Years— 
Reaps Rewards of Good Service 


Speaking of bakers, men who have 
succeeded, men who stand out above 
their surroundings like a channel light 
in a bay, I know a man whose father 
built a good business and left it to his 
son, who started out worth $100,000. 
No, I’m not going to tell you about him, 
because I know another man who today 
is worth—well, I don’t know exactly, but 
I do know you couldn’t buy him out 
for $100,000. How did he do it, how did 
he start, and when? 

Well, sir, 35 years ago he lived in Ber- 
lin. He worked, went to school, grew 
up, served his time in the army for the 
“glory of old Kais- 
er Bill.” Then he 
said to _ himself, 
“There’s a better 
country than this.” 
So he left his na- 
tive land, came to 
America, liked the 
change, renounced 
all allegiance to 
the old country 
and became _ an 
American. That 
was a long time 
before the late 
rumpus with Ger- 
many. 

As I was saying, 
he came to America, went to Orlando, 
Fla. Got a job in a bakery, working 
for J. E. Nicholson. He worked there 
several years, saved up $300, and de- 
cided to go into business for himself, 

Some of you readers who know Flor- 
ida and its phenomenal growth will have 

essed that this is a story about Henry 
*, Vedder. You are right! Vedder is 
permanent chairman of this story. I 
started to call him “Speaker of the 
House,” but he talks so little and works 
so much that such title would be a mis- 
nomer. He is the man, though. Not he 
alone, because no man can build a busi- 
ness alone, if he caters to the wants or 
the needs of the public. He must have 
co-operators, and he must have the abil- 
ity to render real service and make 
friends. Vedder has both of these re- 
quirements in large portion. 








Henry Vedder 


I’ve known Mr. Vedder for some years, . 


so I have to tell you what I know. He 
does not talk much about himself. It 
was hard work to get the facts from 
him, and then get him to dig up a pic- 
ture of the plant and the other pictures 
herewith. He believes in advertising, but 
cares little for personal publicity, which 
in itself is commendable. However, the 
story may have an inspirational value 
to some reader. His success may suggest 
to some other young fellow what can be 
done by plain old honesty and hard 
work, coupled with good, sound judg- 
ment, 

Remember, Vedder had $800 saved 
from his earnings by work in another 
man’s shop. He came to Daytona, Fla., 
eight years ago, rented a little shop and 
there he stayed and worked and built. 
Other bakers came and went. There are 
five other bakers in Daytona today. You 
may look up the rest of them if you want 
to know about them. 

Henry Vedder has a thoroughly mod- 
ern shop, with every device one could 
wish for to make good bread. He burns 
oil in his ovens. A tank outside the shop 
in the yard holds two carloads of oil for 
fuel, so he buys oil in car lots. He has 
his own machine shop for repairing the 
six trucks he uses in his delivery. He 
uses a carload of flour a week during 
the season. 

Do you know what “during the sea- 
son” means? If you have been to Flor- 
ida in the last three or four years you 
know that America is “Seeing Florida 
First.” All those restless birds who just 
must go somewhere every change of sea- 
son are going to Florida instead of to 
Europe, as they used to do. It’s warm 
and sunny in tropical Florida in the win- 
ter, so to Florida they £0, which ex- 
plains “during the season.’ 

Vedder’s plant is three blocks from 
the main street of town, and it’s right on 
the railroad track. Besides, there’s a 
private siding that belongs to Vedder. 

I don’t know what the last United 
States census gave Daytona credit for. 
Anyway, that would be counting the 
chickens before they were hatched. They 
have hatched out since the census, until 
today Daytona is a city of 15,000 or 
20,000, spread along the bank of the 
Halifax River. Just across the river is 
a strip of land, a mile or so wide from 
the Halifax River to the Atlantic Ocean. 
There you find Daytona Beach, Sea 
Breeze and Ormond Beach, all bordering 
on the famous race track. Mr. Vedder 
furnishes the daily bread for the best of 
them. 

One hundred thousand is not bad to 
grow out of 300 in 10 years, is it? But, 
Mr. Vedder does not seem to care about 
being a rich man. He strikes one as a 
man who wants to give good service in 
his business. Of course, he cannot escape 
the rewards of good service any more 
than any one else can. He did not tell 





Henry Vedder’s A. B.C. Bakery, Daytona, Fila. 
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me what he was worth, or what he had 
made. He just let me wander about 
the. place and see things. Then he took 
me to the house and showed me tli 
various kinds of trees he had planted. 

could see where he gets his greatest en 
joyment. He had oranges, grape fruit, 
figs, strawberries and tropical flowe: 
growing in his back yard and garden. 

Last summer Mr. Vedder went hom 
to see his folks. I asked him how }h 
would like to live back there. He sai 
“Conditions are awful!” So he broug! 
two of his sisters and their families hon 
with him. The husband of one is 
jeweler, the other an architect. M 
Vedder gave them places in his organiz 
tion until they could learn the langua; 
and get a start in what he believes 
the greatest country in the worl 
“Why,” he said, “I wouldn’t trade Flo: 
ida for all Europe.” 

It was Jan. 20 when I visited Mr. Ved 
der in Daytona. We drove over to tl! 
beach at Sea Breeze. There were hu 
dreds in the surf enjoying the fun. W- 
sat in the shade of palm trees on th: 
sand dunes and watched them. The 
we took a long drive down through tl 
Orange groves and saw the beautif 
homes of people from every part of th 
country who have come to Florida t 
enjoy the glorious winter climate. 

f you want to know what Florid 
looks like when the rest of the countr: 
is shoveling snow, go down to Daytona 
stop off, call on Henry Vedder. He wil 
show you. 

Oxtver L. Sreete. 

P. S: If this were a human interest 
story and you thought there ought to lx 
romance to it, I could stick to facts and 
still tell you that Henry Vedder came to 
this country like Edward Bok, an emi 
grant and a stranger, got a job with a 
baker by the name of Nicholson, at Or 
lando, Fla. And listen, that man Nichol 
She is Mrs. Henry 
Vedder, of Orlando, Fla. Why shoul 
I write a romance in a business maga 
zine? Fix up your own romance and fit 
it into my story. 

O. L. S. 





BAKERS INDORSE INVESTIGATION 

New York, N. Y.—At a special meet 
ing, the Brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ As 
sociation passed a resolution favoring 
the proposed investigation of the milling 
and baking industries. The meeting was 
especially called for the purpose of dis 
cussing this measure. The opinion was 
expressed that the retail baker does not 
need to fear such an investigation, while 
at the same time he should be on the 
lookout for any false moves. All agreed 
that the average price of bread sold by 
retailers is not proportional to the rise 
of prices of other products of other 
industries. 

After a lengthy debate, a resolution 
was adopted in which the bakers “hearti- 
ly approve of the resolution providing 
for a wholesale investigation by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in the milling and 
baking industries regarding the manu- 
facture and the price of bread in all 
its stages, introduced by Senator La 
Follette in the United States Senate, 
and adopted by that body Feb. i4, and 
openly welcome this investigation in their 
branch of the industry.” 


NEW BREAD BILL FOR NEW YORK 


A resolution has been presented to the 
legislature calling for the passing of a 
bill regulating the sale of bread. Ac- 
cording to the new measure every loaf 
of bread sold, except in New York City, 
shall weigh one pound or multiples of a 
half pound in excess thereof, all to be 
wrapped and labeled. 

Bruno C, Scumipr. 





STANDARD WEIGHT BILL ASSAILED 

Organized bakers of Maryland, at 
Annapolis, on Feb. 20, declared that the 
a of the standard weight bread 

ill now pending in the general assembly 
would increase the price of bread to 
consumers. 

P. A. Grill, of Baltimore, attorney for 
the Maryland Association of the Baking 
Industry, leader of the opposing forces, 
said the price of bread is bound to in- 
crease because of the fluctuation of costs 
of materials which go to make up loaves 
of uniform weight. He admitted that 
bakers might make more profit under in- 
creased prices, but declared the ensuing 
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; of business would more than over- 
cone the gain. 

lo require bakers to stamp the weight 

baked loaves or on the wrappers would 
crive French, Jewish, Italian and all 
ther bakers of hearth bread out of 
usiness, he explained, as such bread is 


ot baked in pans. This eliminates 
neans of baking the stamp into the 
loaves, and these kinds of bread cannot 
e wrapped. 

Congressman Charles Brand, of Ohio, 
champion of a similar measure in Con- 
gress, said this objection could be met 
by putting stickers on the bread. 

The opposition leader, answering a 
question as to where he believed senti- 
ment in favor of the bill emanated, said: 

“I think it comes from a group of 
ladies who are interested in a phantom 
that doesn’t exist. I have been before 
three legislatures on this proposition, 
ind I know there never has been any 
official or general demand for such leg- 
islation.” 





BAKERS’ CO-OPERATIVE IN PORTUGAL 

There has recently been organized in 
Oporto, Portugal, a co-operative asso- 
ciation composed of 78 independent bak- 
ery firms for the purpose of collective 
buying of flour. This association is 
styled the Co-operative Abastecedora da 
Industria Panificacao Independente do 
Norte, and has headquarters at Rua San- 
ta Cattiarina 108-20, Oporto. At present 
the small independent bakeries are 
obliged to purchase flour from local com- 
panies which are organized into a so- 
called millers’ trust, as the importation 
of flour by individuals is prohibited by 
the Portuguese government. This organ- 
ization hopes soon to get the govern- 
ment’s permission to import direct the 
flour needed by its members. 





LOS ANGELES LIKES PIES 

Residents of Los Angeles, says the 
Nation’s Business, eat 36,500,000 pies 
every year—182,500,000 pieces of pie if 
each pie is cut into five pieces—accord- 
ing to a statement made to guests at a 
luncheon given by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to celebrate the city’s attainment 
of a population of 1,000,000 persons. 





MANY SIZES OF BREAD 

PuriaperpHia, Pa—A_ recent press 
dispatch from Harrisburg, Pa., states 
that 105 different sized loaves of bread 
are made in Pennsylvania, as revealed 
by a survey by William B. McGrady, di- 
rector of the bureau of standards, de- 
partment of internal affairs. The sur- 
vey was made at the request of Charles 
H. Brand, member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, who has intro- 
duced a bill regulating the size and sale 
of bread loaves. 






Interior of the A.B.C. Bakery, Daytona, Fla. 


In the 67 counties in the state ap- 
proximately 4,000 loaves of bread, vary- 
ing from 10 to 48 oz, were weighed. It 
was also found that the prices for the 
same weight loaf varied several cents 
in different sections of the state, 





MORE WORKERS, MORE BREAD 

Battimore, Mp.—A steady improve- 
ment in the employment situation was 
noted the past fortnight, which was re- 
flected in the sales of bakery products. 
The demand for skilled workers in- 
creased about 400 per cent during the 
period, compared with February, and 
for common labor about 50 per cent, all 
of which helps the bakers. 

Increased activity at the Sparrows 
Point steel mills and in outdoor indus- 
trial work is responsible for the better 
call for millwrights, molders, welders, 
machinists and carpenters. The demand 
for laborers is met promptly, but due to 
the increased request for skilled men the 
supply is not sufficient in some of the 
trades. 

Conditions in the bakery trade are very 
good. Production is above normal, at 
prices that are generally satisfactory, 
although there is more price cutting than 
usual. The average price for the 114-lb 
loaf is 10c wholesale, and for the 1-lb 


loaf 7c. Much is being sold at a lower 
figure, but this, as 2 rule, is of inferior 
quality. 

While business was good in 1923, and 
a majority of the bakeries in this terri- 
tory, both wholesale and retail, showed a 
fair profit at the end of the year, the 
local trade was astonished at reports of 
profiteering in the industry and the 
threatened investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Sales of rye bread by the larger Balti- 
more bakeries featuring the old-fash- 
ioned loaf continue to grow. The bakers 
have succeeded in interesting families 
other than those of foreign birth and 
extraction in making rye bread an arti- 
cle of daily diet, and this has led to a 
demand from hotels, clubs, restaurants 
and lunchrooms. Some bakers have de- 
veloped the rye end of their business to 
a point beyond the pre-war mark, 

Demand for bakery bread is growing, 
the consumer being willing to pay a fair 
price for the loaf if he gets quality and 
a reasonable weight. Commercial bread 
is fast gaining popularity in small towns 
and rural communities covered by Balti- 
more wholesalers. 

Bakers are very conservative in buy- 
ing, regardless of the commodity or the 
price. Many of them have their flour 
requirements filled until the new crop 
year gets under way, and the volume 
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sold to this trade will be light during 
the next few months. 

With increased European production, 
and the promise of Cuba’s crop equal to, 
if not larger than, last year’s, and the 
higher Javan crop, sugar continues in 
full supply. The sugar producing world 
is coming back to a normal basis sooner 
J. H. Woorrince. 





HARRISBURG BAKERY SOLD 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Baking Co., of 
which W. E. Bushey was manager, has 
been sold to the Freihofer Baking Co. 
The latter took possession March 22, 

BILL GOVERNING TRADING RULES 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wallace has approved Senator 
MeNary’s bill to establish and recom- 
mend approved trading rules and busi- 
ness practices for handlers and dealers 
in farm products and to provide a sys- 
tem of adjustment of disputes. 

“We believe if it should become a 
law,” Secretary Wallace commented on 
the McNary bill, “this department would 
be able to mobilize under it the best 
moral sentiment in various agencies now 
engaged in marketing and distributing 
farm products in such a way as to bring 
about useful and far-reaching reforms. 
It would seem that we should be able 
to eliminate several very serious abuses 
in the commission and brokerage busi- 
ness. 

“In almost every organization or group 
of commission merchants, brokers, whole- 
sale dealers, shippers and handlers of 
farm products there are a number of 
men who would be glad to raise the 
ethics of the industry. Too often, how- 
ever, they feel compelled by competition 
to follow customs and unwritten rules 
which they will not attempt to defend. 
It is believed that if this bill should be- 
come a law we could raise the business 
ethics of each group to a level which 
would be approved by its most enlight- 
ened members.” Cuartes C, Harr. 





INCREASED RATES SUSPENDED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—-The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has _ canceled 
schedules filed by the railroads on Nov. 
25 proposing certain changes in their 
tariffs covering dockage, storage and 
handling of traffic received from or de- 
livered to boat at Duluth, Minn., and 
Superior and Itasca, Wis., which it was 
alleged would result in increasing rates 
on grain and grain products from Mis- 
souri River terminals to eastern destina- 
tions. Upon protest of southern Minne- 
sota mills, Minneapolis Traffic Associa- 
tion, Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
and the receiver of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad, operation of the 


schedules had been suspended until 
March 24. Cuartes C, Hart. 
FG 
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PREMIUMS WITH BREAD 


Efforts to Eradicate Practice—Gooch Food 
Products Co., Lincoln, Neb., on 
Quality and Price Basis 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The giving of premiums 
with bread purchases has long been con- 
sidered by most bakers as a serious evil, 
and strenuous efforts have been put forth 
to eradicate this practice. Wherever 
bakers have indulged in the premium 
plan, it has resulted in competition that 
has brought heavy losses to those par- 
ticipating. During the past few years, 
however, through the good work done by 
various trade associations and the trade 
press, this evil has been eliminated in 
most parts of the country, although in 
some communities it still is causing con- 
siderable trouble. 

Nebraska is one state where many bak- 
ers have been competing with one another 
by the giving of premiums in the form 
of dolls, trinkets, dishes, scooters, etc., 
and in spite of the fact that at the state 
bakers’ association conventions this mat- 
ter has been fully discussed, little prog- 
ress has been made toward correcting the 
situation. 

In the city of Lincoln, however, one 
baking concern has undertaken to as- 
sume the leadership in endeavoring to do 
away with the premium idea. Many bak- 
ers there have been giving away cou- 
pons with every loaf of bread, having a 
face value as much as two cents, and 
which are redeemable for dolls, scooters, 
etc. The Gooch Food Products Co. has 
undertaken to show the public that, when 
buying bread carrying premiums, the 
cost is either added to the legitimate 
price of the bread or it is deducted from 
the quality. 

This concern believes that the policy 
of giving premiums is unsound. In ad- 
dition to putting out its finest quality 
bread, it is now baking a second quality 
loaf under the brand Square Deal. The 
new loaf wholesales for 9c for 1% lbs, 
and is being advertised at the retail price 
ot lle. This is a wholesome, nourishing 
loaf, and is retailed at 2c under the price 
at which the premium bread is sold. The 
Gooch Food Products Co. is maintaining 
its price on the high quality bread, which 
continues at 7c and 10c, wholesale, for 
the 1-lb and 1%-lb loaf, respectively. 
Neither of these loaves carries premiums. 

The Gooch Food Products Co. recently 
started this campaign to improve condi- 
tions, and is using liberal advertising 
space in the newspapers, telling the pub- 
lic in a straightforward and convincing 
manner of the evils of premium giving, 
and it is reported that the concern is 
gaining ground steadily. Sales of the 
new Square Deal loaf have been very 
satisfactory, and the company is also en- 
joying an increasing demand for its high 
quality bread. 





S. O. Werner. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—J. D. Simon, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co.’s Minneapolis of- 
fice, was one of the speakers at the 
monthly meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association at the 
Fleischmann Building, Northside, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Simon spoke of the bakers’ 
service department of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and emphasized the fact that 
the company was endeavoring to co- 
operate in every possible way with the 
bakers of the country and that no re- 
quest made to the department by any 
baker for advice or assistance in the con- 
ducting and operating of his bakery 
would be disregarded. 

D. H. Crock, Pittsburgh branch man- 
ager for the Washburn-Crosby Co., dis- 
played copies of the “Gold Medal Sand- 
wich Book” to the bakers, and stated 
that they were for gratuitous distribu- 
tion to any baker who made a request 
for them. 

A letter from the department of trade 
relations of Armour & Co., Chicago, was 
read, in which the work of that company 
in promoting the “Eat More Bread” cam- 
paign was commented on and the slogan, 
“Bread and Meat, with Health Com- 
plete,” was offered as one that the Ar- 
mour interest had taken as its part in 
the campaign, 

S. S. Watters, president Liberty Bak- 
ing Co. and chairman of the Pittsburgh 
toast committee, emphasized the effec- 
tiveness of the toast campaign. 
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H. C. Elste, of The Fleischmann Co., 
stated that the Fleischmann travelling 
school for bakers, under the direction of 
Samuel Goetz, would be installed in 
Pittsburgh, starting Monday, April 7. 

As an executive committee of the as- 
sociation for the ensuing year, President 
Crider reappointed the following: E. J. 
Burry, of the W. C. Burry Co; T. H. 


. Doehla, of the Penn Baking Co; Chris 


Stoecklein, of Stoecklein Bros; Louis J. 
Baker, of the 7 Baker Bros; John Ertl, 
of the Ertl Baking Co. 

C. C. Lartvs. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapetpnia, Pa.—Stocks of flour in 
the hands of bakers being small, there 
were some fair-sized purchases of flour 
early in the month, chiefly by the larger 
bakers. At the close, however, with 
wheat unsettled, buyers lack confidence 
and their ideas of value are considerably 
under those of the mills. Prices are 10 
@1l5e bbl less than a month ago. There 
is always some inquiry for rye flour here 
but, with more liberal offerings, prices 
during the month declined 1l5c. 

List prices of refined sugar remain un- 
chan on a basis of 9c for fine granu- 
lated, but large bakers are generally able 
to supply their requirements as low as 
8.80c. Bakers had some difficulty in 
getting sufficient mcdium grade butter, 
and generally had to pay pretty close 
to the price of extra goods, which at the 
close was 48c lb, in order to get sup- 
plies. Eggs were increasing in supply, 
and values showed a net decline of 7c 
dozen. 

Retail prices of bread showed no im- 
portant change, being generally 8c for 
a 16-oz loaf, though the chain stores do- 
ing a cash and carry business sell for 5c. 


NOTES 

Martin Sypula is building a one-story, 
$5,000 brick bakery at 3059 Salmon 
Street. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. earned 
last year a net profit of $914,325, com- 
pared with $820,967 in 1922. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. will 
occupy the entire basement of the Earle 
Building, now in course of construc- 
tion at Eleventh and Market streets. 

Samuet S. DAnieLs. 





OMAHA BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 

J. J. Markey was elected president of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Master Bakers’ Club 
at the annual meeting held on March 6. 
Other officers elected were: L. E. Poe, 
vice president; C. W. Ortman, treasurer; 
Fred B. Martin,-secretary. The meeting 
was held in Ortman’s bakery and lunch 
room, and there seemed to be keen com- 
petition for the office of president. Nu- 
merous candidates were nominated, but 
after a few ballots Mr. Markey was 
unanimously elected. The executive com- 
mittee consists of Simon Rokusek, Philip 
Weinehl, R. M. Scheffler, Otto Wagner 
and C, R. Eve. 

The association’s entertainment com- 
mittee is planning a very busy year, and 
has announced that a dinner dance will 
be held at the Prettiest Mile Club on 
April 24. Other activities to be given are 
the annual picnic at Riverview Park on 
June 26, sweet corn barbecue at Elm- 
wood Park Aug. 21, the harvest dance in 
October, and the annual Christmas party 
in December. 





TAWES BAKING CO. ANNIVERSARY 

Members of the Crisfield (Md.) Ro- 
tary Club and a number of invited guests 
helped the Tawes Baking Co. celebrate 
its third anniversary when they gath- 
ered at the plant to enjoy a novel dinner 
and entertainment staged by J. Millard 
Tawes, secretary and treasurer of the 
company and a fellow Rotarian. Sev- 
eral visitors were present, and a large 
Rotary cake formed the basis of the 
decoration plan. 

President W. J. Peyton presided, and 
the host carried out the evening’s pro- 
gramme, which included many novel 
stunts. Several vocal selections, a mono- 
logue by W. H. Ford, including an im- 
personation of Isaiah Reed and other 
notable characters, and an address by 
the Rev. F. H. King were among the 
special features of the evening, after 
which the large cake was cut and ‘ 

Beside each plate was a package con- 
taining a souvenir—a thermometer im- 


printed with the name of the Tawes 
Baking Co. With each package was a 
souvenir quill pen, and upon the boxes 
containing the souvenirs was printed 
interesting Rotary information. 

The Tawes Baking Co. ships bread to 
three islands in the Chesapeake Bay and 
also to the northern neck of Virginia, 
where it enjoys a large patronage. It 
made and sold in 1923 over 2,000,000 Ibs 
of bread, and expects to increase this 
business 50 per cent during 1924. 





CRACKER NOTES 

W. C. Poole, president New England 
Biscuit Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
elected a member of the board of man- 
agers of the Central Massachusetts Em- 
ployers’ Association. 

T. L. Green, of Thomas L. Green & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. has returned 
from a trip to the Pacific Coast improved 
in health. 

Seventeen salesmen for the Southwest 
Cracker Co., from Texas, New Mexico, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, met in Wichita 
during the month to attend a two-day 
sales conference. H. M. Cain, sales man- 
ager of the company, had charge of the 
programme, and the salesmen were given 
a party at the Orpheum Theatre one 
night and another at the Princess Thea- 





Additional bakery news 
will be found on pages 
1347-1349 of this issue. 











tre. A luncheon was served at the Hotel 
Broadview, and a dinner was given at 
the Hotel Lassen. 

At the annual meeting of the Hamp- 
ton Cracker Co., Madison, Ind., the fol- 
lowing officers were eiected for the en- 
suing year: W. L. Hampton, president; 
M. E. Hampton, vice president; M. J. 
Hampton, secretary and treasurer. The 
board also elected W. C. Roth and 
Richard Johnson as an advisory com- 
mittee to represent the preferred stock- 
holders. 

The following are the officers for the 
Thomas & Clarke Co., Peoria, Ill., for 
the coming year: H. I. Hardin, presi- 
dent; J. N. Gardiner, vice president; F. 
B. Weber, treasurer; I. M. Thomas, sec- 
retary; A. L. Gregory, assistant secre- 
tary. 

John A. Simeral was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Famous Biscuit Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the ensuing year. Frank 
Wilbert is vice president and treasurer. 





PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION PLANS 
Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Fred C. Haller, 
president Pennsylvania Association of 
the Baking Industry, after a six weeks’ 
stay in Florida, is preparing plans for 
the annual convention at Bedford 
Springs, June 9-11. Mr. Haller is de- 
sirous of securing the co-operation of 
every baker in the state to make the 
1924 convention a banner one. He will 
have his committees appointed soon. As 
usual, a number of prizes will be offered 
by members of the allied trades. 
C. C. Larus. 





ENTERTAINS GROCERS 
Jesse A. Dietzen, who operates modern 
and prosperous bakeries in Frankton and 
Elwood, Ind., believes in advertising his 
plants to the business people of his com- 
munities, and has found by experience 


that it pays to acquaint these interests 
with his business. A few weeks ago Mr. 
Dietzen entertained at his Elw bak- 


ery the grocers and their families of that 
community. He received many compli- 
ments, and all were loud in their praise 
for his bringing such a_ well-equipped 
bakery to their city. 

Mr. Dietzen operates two bakeries, and 
is half owner in another. He is a radio 
fan of some note, but his main hobby in 
winter is basket ball, and he is sponsor to 
a real team carrying his name. The 
evening of this entertainment the guests 
first attended a basket ball = be- 
tween the Dietzen’s Independents, of 
Frankton, and the Battery B team, of 
Elwood. Following the game, the gro- 
cers, their families and members of the 
basket ball teams inspected Mr. Dietzen’s 
up-to-date bakery, some part of which 
was in operation at all times during the 
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visit. After the guests had been shown 
how Kleen Maid and Corn Top bread 
is made, they were served a lunch, con- 
sisting of sandwiches, cakes, coffee and 
lemonade. More than 250 were enter- 
tained and taken through the bakery be- 
tween the hours of 9:30 and 11 o’clock. 





CHANGES IN MARYLAND BREAD BIL1. 

Because of objections by bakers, th. 
bread bill now pending in the gener::| 
assembly of Maryland has been amende:! 
so no hardship will be suffered by thein 
through its enforcement, yet they say 
the public will be insured against shori 
weight bread. 

The amendments were drawn at a con- 
ference held in Washington at the office 
of Congressman Charles Brand, of Ohio, 
author of the Ohio standard weigi:t 
bread bill. It was attended by a per- 
sonal representative of Mrs. E. !’. 
Dowell, chairman of the bread committ: 
of the Housewives’ League, Congressmiin 
Brand, F. S. Holbrook, of the Bureau »f 
Standards and secretary of the Unit: d 
States Weights and Measures Officiai’’ 
Association, and Henry F. Broening, of 
Baltimore, who introduced the bill. 

One objection offered by a baker w: ; 
that the bill made no allowance for d. 
preciation, from the original weight, «/ 
“stale bread.” The prop amend 
ment takes care of this by declarin 
bread shall be regarded as “stale” whe. 
the seller “expressly states” that it i 
irrespective of the time elapsed since i: 
was baked. 

Another baker wanted the bill to ap 
ply only to bread “sold in Maryland.” 
He explained that he sold more bread in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia than in 
Maryland, and that the passage of the 
bill as originally drawn would interfer: 
with his business of sending bread of 
irregular weights into the two bordering 
states. To meet this, an amendment 
has been drawn, saying that the bill shal! 
not apply to bread “intended to b 
shipped outside of the state for sale.” 

Objection by the bakers that bread 
of irregular shape, called “hearth bread,” 
could not be baked with an imprin! 
of the weight, is met by an amendment 
which provides that the weight of suc! 
bread may be } gs on the wrapper or on 
labels attached to the loaves in a sani 
tary manner. 

The “tolerance” allowance for shrink 
age is made more liberal in an amend- 
ment which provides for a tolerance of 
2 oz per Ib in excess and 1 oz per lb 
in deficiency of individual loaves. 





SOUTHERN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

F. B. Evers, Nashville, Tenn., chair- 
man of the programme committee of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, advises 
that Raymond K. Stritzinger, president 
American Bakers’ Association, has prom- 
ised to attend the annual convention at 
Jacksonville, Fla. May 5-8, and make 
an address. Mr. Evers is also in touch 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and hopes to secure a 
speaker from that body to talk to the 
bakers on industrial profits. 

Another speaker will be E. J. Price, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., while a 
representative from The Jelke Co. will 
discuss the use of milk in bread. 

The programme has not been complet- 
ed, but is far enough advanced so that 
assurance can be given of highly edu- 
cational discussions. 





INDIANA BAKERS TO MEET 

The Indiana Bakers’ Association will 
hold a one-day meeting and conference 
in conjunction with the St. Joseph Valley 
Bakers’ Club, at the La Salle Hotel, 
South Bend, Wednesday, April 9, begin- 
ning at 2 p.m. This is an open meeting, 
and all bakers, as well as allied trades- 
men, are invited to attend. A number 
of good speakers will be on the pro- 
gramme, which is to be largely in the 
form of a round table on vital questions. 





FEDERAL BAKERY EXPANSION 

Nasnvittz, Tenn.—The Federal Bak- 
eries of Nashville has filed an amend- 
ment to its charter of incorporation, in- 
creasing its capital stock to $125,000, to 
take care of expanding business. The 
company was organi five years ago, 
and has its main plant on Broadway, and 
two branches in the retail district. 

Joun Leper. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 

Canadian grain exporters have made 
heavy bookings for shipment of grain 
from Montreal in May and June. The 
St. Lawrence route is facing another big 
year. Its traffic in grain is limited only 
by its carrying capacity. The Hon. 
Herbert Hoover is right in his prophecy 
concerning the future of this route. As 
the only all-water outlet from the heart 
of \merica to the sea the St. Lawrence 
is ound to increase in importance. In 
gercrations to come its mighty bosom 
wi bear to and from the Atlantic a 
volume of traffic such as few now living 
imine possible. Rival routes there are, 
and will be, but the St. Lawrence was by 
nat:re so obviously intended to be a 
gre't common highway for all the cen- 
tral parts of this continent that nothing 
mar can do will now alter the logic of 
the .ituation. The growth in traffic we 
are recording is only a prelude to that 
whi: h is to be. 


= 


TORONTO 

‘here was a lull in the demand for 
spring wheat flour last week. Falling 
prices and bad country roads combined 
to restrict the trade in this part of 
Cxnada. On Thursday, prices broke 10c 
bil, the first change since early in Feb- 
ruary. On March 22 quotations were as 
follows: top patents $6.20 bbl, seconds 
$5.70 and first clears $5.50 in 98-lb 
jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winter flour did not fully 
follow the downward course of springs. 
Supplies of this flour are so restricted 
that prices are not subject to the influ- 
ences that affect other kinds. However, 
there was a sympathetic weakness. A 
common quotation for bulk lots: in buy- 
ers’ bags, basis Montreal freights, on 
March 22, was $4.40@4.50 bbl, and in 
secondhand jute bags $4.55@4.65. 

British and foreign buyers of Cana- 
dian spring wheat flour seem to fear a 
break in prices, as they did not pur- 
chase so freely last week. On some 
days there was a complete absence of 
buying. Millers did not attempt to 
force the pace, as they are mostly well 
sold into April and can afford to wait 
for the market to settle. Threats of 
strikes in England and labor troubles at 
some continental ports all combined to 
make traders cautious. At the close of 
the week asking prices were practically 
the same as on the previous Saturday. 
All brands of export spring patents 
were quoted by mills, March 22, at 34s 
3d@34s 6d per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute 
bags, ¢i.f., London or Liverpool and 
3d more to Glasgow, April seaboard 
loading. Continental Europe bought 
sparingly. Ontario soft, winters were in 
poor demand for export at 34s 6d@35s 
per 280 Ibs, in cotton bags, April sea- 
board loading. 

MILLFEED 

Sales of bran and shorts were not so 
heavy last week. Demand has fallen off. 
United States buyers were not so inter- 
ested, as they expect a reduction in 
duties. Local demand in Ontario was 
held back by bad roads in the country. 
Although flour declined on Thursday, no 
ees was made in feed, which has been 
Steady for some weeks. Quotations on 
March 22: bran $28 ton, shorts $80, mid- 
dlings $37, and feed flour $41, in mixed 
cars with flour, bags included, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

WHEAT 

Holders of Bay port wheat were anx- 
ious to sell last week. A break in prices 
would mean loss to them. All-rail wheat 
from Fort William is now the cheaper. 
A number of Ontario mills are still 
carrying wheat at the Bay, and so are 


the grain men who cater to Ontario mill- 
ing trade. On March 22 No. 1 northern 
western spring wheat was offering at 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron ports 
at $1.10 bu, in car lots, on track, with 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 
Stocks at Bay ports are low, however, 
and quotations are now mostly for open- 
ing of navigation at $1.06% bu for No. 
1 grade, while in car lots, all-rail, deliv- 
ered at mill points, the price is $1.21%. 

Ontario soft winter wheat of milling 
quality is worth $1@1.05 bu, in wagon- 
loads, at mill doors, country points, and 
2@8c bu over this street price for car 
lots. 

CEREALS 


These products sold in moderate quan- 
tities last week, and prices were steady. 
On March 22 rolled oats were quoted at 
$5.40 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, in mixed 
car lots, and oatmeal at $5.90, in 98-lb 
jutes, delivered, 30-day terms. Straight 
cars of either could be bought at 20@ 
30c under these figures. 

Mills that do an exporting trade re- 
ported sales to Glasgow, Hamburg, the 
Baltic and Dutch ports. Canadian rolled 
oats seem to be gaining in favor with 
European buyers. On March 22 rolled 
oats for export were quoted at 39s 6d 
per 280 lbs, jute, and for oatmeal 36s 9d, 
cif. terms, March seaboard for Glas- 
gow or Irish ports. Reground oat hulls 
sold at $15@15.50 ton, delivered, Mont- 
real, and at $16, Boston, New York or 
Philadelphia, duty paid. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is practically no change in this 
market. Business continues fairly good. 
No. 3 Canadian western oats 44c bu, 
track, Bay ports, No. 1 feed oats 42%4c, 
No. 2 white Ontario oats 41@43c, coun- 
try points; Ontario barley, 65@67c; No. 
3 American yellow corn 88c bu, United 
States funds, delivered, Toronto; stand- 
ard screenings $22.50 ton, in bulk, car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Freight rates on flour show no change. 
Quotations, on March 22: Liverpool and 
London 19c per 100 lbs, Glasgow 22c, 
Hull 22c, Belfast and Dublin 22c, Bris- 
tol and Avonmouth 22c, Aberdeen and 
Dundee (from New York) 23c, Ham- 
burg 18c, and Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam 21c, in United States funds. 


CONCERNING WHEAT PRICES 


A statement made by a firm of char- 
tered accountants, who have been inquir- 
ing into the matter for the royal grain 
inquiry commission, to the effect that 
wheat prices at Winnipeg were best in 
October and November last bears out 
the accuracy of certain tables this office 
has been compiling and publishing for 
15 years or more. The Northwestern 
Miller figures have shown the average 
cash price by months every year for a 
long period, and while it is not invari- 
ably the case that these particular 
months are the best in the year this hap- 
pens often enough to make it wise for 
the farmer to sell his grain as soon as it 
is threshed. When carrying charges and 
other items of expense are taken into 
account there is no question as to the 
soundness of this advice. This fact also 
explodes one of the pet theories of farm- 
ers all over this continent that grain 
men arbitrarily depress the price of 
wheat in the months when the farmers 
are selling. 

NOTES 

W. E. Treleaven, Lucknow, Ont., was 
in Toronto last week. 

John Shipley, Collingwood (Ont.) 
Milling Co., spent a part of last week in 
Toronto. 


George Pfeffer, of the Pfeffer Milling 
Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont., was one of 
the outside millers of this province who 
visited Toronto last week. 

In the six months ending with Feb- 
ruary, Canada exported 1,878 tons oat- 
meal and rolled oats, most of which went 
to Great Britain and Europe. 

W. C. Duncan, manager New York 
office of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., was in Toronto on March 19 in 
company with Mr. Van Den Bergh, Rot- 
terdam, Holland. 

The Toronto Board of Trade paid 
public tribute to the memory of the late 
Thomas Flynn, grain merchant, who at 
the time of his death was one of the 
oldest members of the board. 


In the six months ending with Feb- 
ruary, Canada exported a total of 83,540 
tons bran, most of it going te the United 
States. Mills in all parts of this coun- 
try, both east and west, participated. 


Karel Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & Hes- 
lenfeld, flour importers, Amsterdam, was 
in Toronto for several days last week. 
Later he left for western Ontario, and 
from there would go to Detroit and 
Chicago. Mr. Heslenfeld expects to 
sail for home about March 29. 

Portland, Maine, still figures largely 
in the list of winter ports for shipment 
of Canadian wheat. The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways own and operate a di- 
rect line from Canada to Portland, and 
over this a large proportion of the week- 
ly shipments of grain by this railway 
find their way for export. 

Advices from Germany dwell upon the 
increasing demand for Canadian hard 
spring wheat flour in that country. The 
abnormal imports of the last two or 
three years have had the effect of edu- 
cating the German people to use this 
flour, and they now seem to like it bet- 
ter than any other. Its superior strength 
is given as the reason. Canadian mills 
are unable to take care of all the re- 
quests from firms trading in Germany 
for samples and trading relations. Only 
a few companies in this country are 
equipped to do this sort of business, 


WINNIPEG 

Demand for flour in the prairie prov- 
inces remained dull last week. The usual 
small buying by domestic consumers was 
maintained, but aggregated only a small 
volume of actual business. Demand for 
export account was also light. Prac- 
tically all of the western mills were run- 
ning, the over-sea trade alone making 
this possible. Considerable quantities of 
first and second clears were shipped to 
the oriental markets. There was a lim- 
ited amount of new business in sight, and 
none of the mills were booked ahead for 
any length of time. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted March 22 at 
$6.10 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.50, and 
first clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were 10c un- 
der Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
10@30c over. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute got special prices. 


MILLFEED 


There was no change in the situation 
as regards bran and shorts. Heavy 
stocks of these commodities were on 
hand throughout the West, and demand 
was r. Prices remained at the level 
established on March 11. Quotations on 
March 22: at points in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, bran $20 ton 
and shorts $21, in mixed cars with flour; 
interior British Columbia points, bran 


$24 and shorts $25; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $25 and shorts $26. 


WHEAT 


This market was quiet last week. 
Little or no interest was taken in cash 
wheat. A limited amount of No. 1 
northern changed hands against opening 
of navigation. Exporters and shippers 
reported no demand. Holders of wheat 
were not inclined to sell, and the trade 
generally was marking time. Prices for 
No. 1 northern, in store, Fort William: 


e—F utures—, 

Cash May July 

March 17 ....... $ .99 $1.01% $1.03% 
SER ED dc wc one 9 1.00% 1.02 

BAPCR BD ....00% 97% 99% 1.01% 

Baran BO .....e% 97% 1.00 1.01% 

March 31 ....... 97% 99% 1.01% 

March 33 ....... 98% 1.00% 1.02% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, for 
the seven days ending March 20, aver- 
aged 167 cars per day, compared to 184 
for the previous seven days, and 252 for 
the corresponding period in 1923. 


OATMEAL 


There was no feature in this market. 
The usual established trade was done at 
unchanged prices. Quotations, March 
22: rolled oats in 80-Ib bags $2.40, and 
— in 98-lb bags $3, delivered to the 
trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


This market was steady throughout 
last week. Trading, generally speaking, 
was limited, but interest in some of the 
grades was a little more active. The 
lower grades of oats were wanted, but 
there was no demand for the higher 
grades. Barley became more active the 
latter part of last week, and there was 
a fair demand for all grades. In rye, 
the only wanted grades were the lower 
ones. Offerings of flaxseed were readily 
absorbed by Canadian crushing interests. 
Offerings of all coarse grains were light. 
Quotations on March 22: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 37%c bu; barley, 62c; rye, 
64%c; flaxseed, $2.09%. 


NOTES 


Will Hill, mill machinery expert, left 
Winnipeg, March 21, on a trip through 
western Canada. 

Winnipeg grain men have booked large 
blocks of ocean grain space over the 
Montreal route for May and June. 


The fleet of vessels which has wintered 
in the harbor at Fort William is now 
being made ready to sail about April 1. 

Latest figures show that the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine fleet now 
totals 38 ships operating from Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of Canada. 


W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who has 
been visiting in western Canada, re- 
turned to Montreal last week. 

It is stated by officials of the Manitoba 
wheat pool that their recent canvass in- 
dicates the wheat acreage in this prov- 
ince for 1924 will be at least 35 per cent 
under that of 1923. 

W. H. D’Arcy and W. A. Humber- 
stone, Pacific Coast representatives 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., are 
expected in Winnipeg this week, on a 
visit to the company’s office. 

Estimates for public expenditure in 
Canada during the coming year, as tabu- 
lated by the federal government, inelude 
the sum of $1,000,000 for a government 
grain elevator at Edmonton, Alta. 

Western grain inspections from com- 
mencement of crop year to March 19 
show an increase of 24 per cent over 
those for the corresponding period in 
1923. Canadian Pacific Railway records 
show there were 152,283 cars inspected 
from Sept. 1, 1923, to March 19, 1924, 
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compared with 122,782 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1923. 

Stocks of Canadian milling companies 
are holding steady in the financial mar- 
kets, which is an indirect indication that 
business is still good in the flour trade. 
All the big companies are having an ac- 
tive year, and it is safe to assume they 
are doing reasonably well. 

The usual spring influx of settlers for 
western Canada has already commenced. 
Large parties are now arriving at Win- 
nipeg, on their way to still further 
western points. These immigrants rep- 
resent practically all countries of the 
older world; many of them possess finan- 
cial resources, and come prepared to 
buy farms and farm lands. 

The season of navigation on the Great 
Lakes is expected to open earlier than 
usual this year, as weather and ice con- 
ditions are favorable. A busy spring 
and summer is anticipated, as there are 
still 50,000,000 bus wheat in store at the 
Head of the Lakes and 45,000,000 in 
country elevators in western Canada, be- 
sides substantial quantities still in farm- 
ers’ hands. 

The Vancouver harbor commissioners 
are asking that the board of grain com- 
missioners for Canada at once hold an- 
other sitting at that port, in order to 
clear up the situation with regard to 
elevators and grain. The harbor com- 
missioners contend that it is a great 
handicap to have to send grain samples 
to Calgary for surveys, and that the 
establishment of a survey board in Van- 
couver is desirable. 

The movement of Canadian grain from 
Atlantic ports shows improvement dur- 
ing the past two or three weeks, and 
disposal of surplus winter storage car- 
goes is expected to be completed at an 
early date. Unsettled conditions in the 
United Kingdom and Europe, together 
with large quantities of Argentine wheat 
at lower prices, were responsible for re- 
duced demand for Canadian wheat dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Reports from Owen Sound, Ont., 
state that the city council has made ap- 
plication to the legislature of Ontario 
for authority to finance either fully or 
in part the construction of a grain ele- 
vator at that port. The city will have 
the right to take stock or purchase bonds 
for a portion of the cost of the proposed 
elevator. Evidently, Owen Sound is 
striving to obtain a share of the lake 
shipping business in grain, and in this 
ambition it will have a good deal of 
outside support, as there is no doubt as 
to the suitability of its harbor for the 
purpose. 

The Winnipeg session of the royal 
grain inquiry commission continues. 
Evidence taken last week practically all 
centered on the spread between track 
and street prices of grain and the pos- 
sibility of wiping this out. The question 
of the development of the Vancouver 
grain route and its potentialities with re- 
gard to the farmers of western Canada 
was given considerable attention. ‘The 
commission has also announced that it 
will inquire into the methods of operat- 
ing wheat pools, on the ground that the 
government’s instructions to the com- 
mission were to the effect that it was 
to inquire into all business pertaining 
to the grain trade. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Business ruled quiet last week in the 
Montreal market for spring wheat flour, 
and developed signs of weakness which 
culminated in an all around cut of 10c. 
Prices closed at the end of the week as 
follows, in car lots: first patents $6.20 
bbl, seconds $5.70, bakers $5.50, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. Even at the 
lower price, demand remained quiet. 

Demand for winter wheat flour was 
light, but Ontario millers are holding 
out strongly for stiff prices. Quotations 
at the end of the week for good grades 
$4.95@5 bbl, car lots, secondhand jute, 
ex-track; smaller quantities $5.40@5.45, 
ex-store, or in new cottons $5.65@5.70; 
special grades were offered up to $5.75. 

Millfeed sales during the week were 
mostly in mixed cars. Travellers report 
that farmers have fairly good stocks and 
are inclined to feed their own grain in- 
stead of buying feed. Prices unchanged, 
but dealers are looking for some im- 
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provement when the new United States 
tariff goes into effect. 

Quotations, March 22: bran, $28.25 
ton, shorts $30.25, middlings $36.25, with 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Rolled oats slow at $3.05 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. White corn flour $5.50@5.60 
bbl, jute, delivered. 

A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

Considerable’ improvement. was re- 
ported last week in the demand for do- 
mestic flour. Jobbers who were heavily 
stocked during January and early Feb- 
ruary had disposed of all surplus sup- 
plies, and were again buying quite lib- 
erally to take care of orders which were 
coming in much larger and more fre- 
quently than for some weeks. The de- 
mand from retailers and country dealers 
also showed better feeling. Bakers’ con- 
tracts made early in the season are ex- 
piring, and while some are making new 
contracts for their requirements until 
the fall, others prefer to buy from now 
on as they require it. 

With the recent reduction in freight 
rates to the Orient and the easier tone 
to wheat, considerable new export busi- 
ness has been worked. Many of the 
mills that have had a steady run on 
export flour for the entire season were 
expecting to go on short time from 
March 1 for want of business, but re- 
cent sales will give them at least another 
month or six weeks’ run and it is quite 
probable that this may be extended well 
on into the summer. 

Sales have been made to the United 
Kingdom during the past 10 days, but 
the volume has been limited and ship- 
ment very early. United Kingdom buy- 


_ ers show very little interest in late April 


or May shipment from the Pacific. Dur- 
ing February there was not a barrel of 
flour shipped from Vancouver to the 
United Kingdom or the Continent, while 
the Orient took 92,997. 


WHEAT 


Premiums on wheat for March and 
first half of April shipment to Vancouv- 
er have strengthened, and No. 1 north- 
ern was selling on March 21 at Winni- 
peg May price. No. 2 northern was 
quoted at 3@3%c under May. No. 3 
northern, for which demand was ex- 
tremely keen, sold at 5c under May. 
Three exporters were in the market for 
this grade for quick delivery, and by 
bidding against one another for any 
available supplies ran the premium up 
from 7%c under May to 5c under. No. 
4 wheat was ‘also very scarce, and de- 
mand much greater than the supply. 
This grade was selling at 10c under May. 
There was some inquiry for Nos. 5 and 
6 wheat, but sales were made at more 
reasonable prices than the higher grades. 

South America has again placed orders 
with Vancouver exporters for sacked 
No. 1 northern wheat for April ship- 
ment. United Kingdom bids are in line 
with local values, and sales are reported 
in practically all grades of wheat for 
April and May clearance. Some are also 
reported for June shipment to the 
United Kingdom. 

Following the reduction of $1 ton on 
wheat rates to oriental markets and the 
easier wheat prices in Winnipeg, sales of 
bulk and sacked wheat have been made 
for April and May shipment to the 
Orient. Practically all have been of No. 
2 northern, although a small portion of 
No. 1 northern was purchased. 


OATS 


Export inquiry for oats has disap- 
peared temporarily. Bids from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for the past 10 days have 
been about 2c bu out of line. No. 2 
Canadian western oats were quoted on 
March 21 at Ie under Winnipeg May for 
prompt shipment to Vancouver, basis 
export. The domestic oat market was 
very slow. Extra No. 1 feed were sell- 
ing in limited quantities at $24.50@24.75 
ton, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver; No. 1 feed, 
$1 ton less. 

MILLPEED 


Bran was offered at $22.50@23 ton, 
fo.b., cars, Vancouver, and shorts at $24 
@25. Owing to the early and open 


‘spring, stock feeders were not using as 


much as expected, and the supply was 
hot being absorbed readily. The general 


feeling was that feeds would work to 
still lower levels in the immediate future. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


Effective April 1, the rate on flour and 
wheat from Vancouver to oriental ports 
will be reduced $1 per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 
The new rate will be $5 per ton gross 
to Japan and $5.05 to Shanghai, Hong- 
kong and Dairen. The rate reduction 
has revived interest in wheat and flour 
business with the Orient, which had fall- 
en to a very low point. ‘ 

There is an easier tone to charter 
rates. Steamers are offering for April 
at 36s 3d@36s 6d, and for May at 35s. 
Parcel freight for March and April is 
scarce, and what little is available is 
readily taken up at 37s 6d. May space 
is quoted at 36s 3d, and June at 33s 6d. 
The weakness in the charter market 
leads the trade to look for easier parcel 
rates. 

NOTES 


J. E. Hall, general manager Vancou- 
ver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., is in east- 
ern Canada. 

H. D. McLaughlin, of the McLaughlin 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is in Van- 
couver investigating conditions with a 
view to operating through this port next 
season. 

The Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange 
recently arranged for a direct wire serv- 
ice from the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
on Winnipeg, Chicago and Minneapolis 
grain quotations. 

Contractors have commenced clearing 
the ground preparatory to the erection 
of the large terminal elevator to be con- 
structed here by the Terminal Grain Co., 
Ltd., to cost $2,500,000. 

An arbitration board has been ap- 
»ointed by the Vancouver Merchants’ 
ixchange, such as exists in all the prin- 
- exchanges in Canada and the Unit- 
ed States for the purpose of settling 
disputes and differences between its 
members without recourse to law. 


D. A. Campbell, general’ manager 
Maple Leaf Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, was in Vancouver recently on a 
tour of inspection. N. P. Lambert, 
western manager of the company, with 
headquarters in Winnipeg, was here for 
a few days on his return from the 
Orient, where he has been for the past 
three months. The Maple Leaf mills have 
done a large flour business to the Orient, 
and anticipate a vast increase in their 
exports via Vancouver next season. 


C. M. Elliott, manager Alberta wheat 
pool, is in Vancouver in connection with 
his company’s shipments. He states that 
the pool has shipped approximately 10,- 
000,000 bus wheat through this port this 
season. The pool controls approximate- 
ly 40 per cent of the Alberta wheat 
crop, and when the membership drive 
which is taking place at present is com- 
pleted it is expected that this control 
will be increased at 65 per cent. In Mr. 
Elliott’s opinion the entire Alberta wheat 
crop will be marketed through Van- 
couver, should there be any further ad- 
justment in freight rates in favor of 
western shipments. ; 

H. M. Cameron. 





LESS THAN CAR LOT RATES 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Through a decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
southeastern shippers have scored a sig- 
nal victory in the sustaining of impor- 
tant features of the rate structure in 
southeastern territory. The feature of 
the case was to sustain the less than 
car lot rates on grain and grain products. 

The style of case was Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis et al. vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish Railroad et al. Southeastern 
milling and grain interests were repre- 
sented in the case by the Any Quantity 
Rate Federation, resisting any changes in 
present rates on less than car lots. The 
decision was of vast importance to south- 
eastern shippers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held the rates on grain, grain products, 
and feed, in carloads, from Mississippi 
and Ohio River crossings, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to New Orleans, La., inclusive, and 
points north and west thereof to Mis- 
sissippi valley, southeastern, and Caro- 
lina territories, “not unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial.” Transit and reship- 
ping rules and the basing point system 
of constructing rates on the same com- 
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modities in the aforesaid territories were 
also found not unduly prejudicial to 
complainants. 

Joun Lerrrx. 


ARE MILLERS DUMB BELLS? 


“Profit and Loss” Lectures on Dumb Doras 
in Mill Offices and at Washington 
—Price Cutters Fewer 


Up to a few weeks ago, we thoi. sit 
that about all the (whom we humoro sly 
call) “Dumb Bells,” or “Dumb Doris,” 
were in the milling business. It seoms 
we have a few other varieties scatt. red 
around over the country; unfortuna «ly, 
some at Washington. Boy, page the 
authors of the McNary-Haugen _)j||! 














Isn’t that a Heluvathing? Fight it! 

Then too, look at the advantage ‘hey 
gave their Canadian friends in boos‘ ing 
the tariff on wheat and flour and for -et- 
ting all about feed. 

That is all right, though, fellows; ct’s 
not weaken in our own business, nd 
think that because things are in an up- 
roar, apparently, that we should ose 
our heads again and lose the grounc we 
have gained. 

To make it good for you and all the 
rest of us, we must not give way to 
any coolness in the pedal extremi ics, 
and resort to cutting prices again. 

We have kind of given our trou  !es 
a going over once, and Profit and [| \ss 
feels that conditions are getting bet 
There is still a little price cutting go 
on by a few of the boys who have 
enough red ink on their statements, 
guess. Along about the first of Ji 
they will have quite a smearing of 
if they keep on, especially if they do 
take into consideration such little thir 
as a probable decline in feed, carry 
charge on wheat, increased premiu 
maybe, when quoting prices for deli, 
from now until any old time. 
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The price cutters are getting few 
but, gosh! wouldn’t you hate to be ic 
last fellow to give in? He sure will ic 
a brave man. It isn’t going to be 
will it be you? Stand pat! 

Prorir anv Los: 

P. S. Inasmuch as the recent dec! 
in wheat was offset by the decline i 
millfeeds, very few mills reduced fl ur 
prices. 





PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATIO. 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bills of inter: | 
to the flour milling and grain trade 
cently introduced in Congress include: 

H. R. 7268. To amend the feder 
farm loan act, and the agricultural a 
of 1923. A similar bill by another re; 
resentative is H. R, 7267. 

H. R. 7310. To prevent bucketin : 
and illegal practices in bucket shops an ! 
exchanges in buying and selling stock, 
bonds, debentures, cotton, corn, whe: . 
etc., to be known as the “United Stat: s 
anti-bucketing act.” 

H. R. 7321. To incorporate the “Uni - 
ed States Agricultural Co-operative A - 
sociation,” to provide for a national « - 
operative marketing system. 

H. R. 7407. To provide addition ‘| 
credit facilities for the agricultural a: | 
live stock industries of the Unit | 
States; to amend the federal farm lo: ) 
act, and for other purposes; approv: | 
March 4, 1923. 

S. J. Res. 88. For the relief of t! 
drouth stricken farm areas of Montan: 
A similar bill in the House is H. R. 20: 

H. J. Res. 202. For the relief of th 
boll weevil, drouth stricken and floo 
stricken areas of Oklahoma. 

Cuaries C. Harr. 





CROPS IN EASTERN THRACE 

The Belgian consul at Adrianop|: 
states in a special report that this year’s 
crops of eastern ‘acess in European 
Turkey are very bad. It is estimated 
that they amount to only one half of 
last year’s crops. The recent departure 
of all the Christian population from 
Thrace during the sowing season has 
caused a shortage of capable workmen, 
and the wet weather which has prevailed 
in this district throughout the entire year 
has caused serious damage to the crops, 
which are being cultivated by the Turks. 
The same consul reports, on the other 
hand, that every available piece of 
ground has been cultivated in Western 
Thrace, a province of Greece. 
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ST. LOUIS 
A reaction has taken place the past 
few days from the activity brought into 
the milling industry by the break in the 
whet market 10 days ago, and com- 
paratively little new business has been 


booked. Flour prices have remained 
stealy, and did not follow wheat all the 
way down. Buyers are reluctant to 


mae purchases of any material volume, 
ani they evidently are looking for a 
further decline in prices. 

towever, the great majority of the 
mi!s are holding their prices well in 
han i, and what business is being booked 
generally represents a better profit than 
has been the case for many months, 

Sales of soft wheat flour to the South 
have held up fairly well, and prove 
tha! it is profitable for millers and job- 
bers alike to spread buying over the 
year rather than try to crowd the pur- 
chasing of a year’s supply into a few 
monhs. The credit situation in that 
territory is gradually improving, and 
conditions generally are sound. 
sport trade was very quiet last week, 
and sales reported were mostly limited in 
vol:me. Canadian competition continues 
the greatest stumbling block to export- 
ers of this territory, and the action of 
the government in lowering the tariff 
on millfeed has made the situation much 
more acute. 

Flour quotations on March 22: soft 
winter short patent $5.30@5.65 bbl, in 
140-lb jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.60@ 
4.90, first clear $4@4.25; hard winter 
short patent $5.40@5.70, straight $4.70 
(5, first clear $4@4.25; spring first pat- 
ent $5.90@6.40, standard $5.75@6, first 
clear $4.40@4.90. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed was very quiet 
last week, and offerings, although light, 
due to the continued heavy mixed car 
trade, were rather draggy. Price con- 
cessions were necessary to move feed in 
any quantity, and even then buyers were 
reluctant to book very far in advance. 
The effect of the government’s tariff ac- 
tion has already been felt in this terri- 
tory. Soft winter bran was quoted 
March 22 at $26@26.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $26@26.25, and gray shorts $27.50 
@ 28.50. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted on March 
22, per 100 Ibs, by St. Louis mills: corn 
meal $1.80@1.90, cream meal $1.95@ 
2.05. St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $4.50@4.60, stand- 
ard white patent $4.40@4.50, medium 
white $4.35@4.45, straight $4.30@4.40, 
faney dark $3.75@3.85, low grade dark 
$°.55@3.65, rye meal $3.85@3.95. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Mardi DMD Sec dsdcccveres 37,400 58 
Previows Week .....0..000- 35,600 55 
Yoa@ arte csiscaseceeses 31,200 62 
TWO years @@O ........+++- 29,200 58 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Maret BRE: 6 cin cccccrcves 40,400 46 
Previous week ..........-- 40,800 47 
VOQP BEE Foctccceccaveconne 47,100 61 
Two years ago ..........++ 42,900 55 


WHEAT 


Soft winter wheat scarce; good coun- 
try run wheat wanted. There were ship- 
ping orders for No. 2 red, and some 
local milling demand for the cheaper 
classes of desirable milling wheat. Hard 
wheat steady; only a few cars offered. 
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Quiet accumulative demand for ordinary 
descriptions. Receipts, 183 cars, against 
211 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.16; No. 3 red, $1.12; No. 4 
red, $1.09. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Shipping demand for corn here and 
in the South was slow. Dry corn was in 
fair demand. Advance in prices checked 
export business at the seaboard, while 
the movement from Argentine is increas- 
ing. Complaints of delayed seeding of 
oats are increasing, and the market 
is commencing to feel the effect. Trade 
looking for a reduction to be shown in 
the visible supply. 

Receipts of corn, 306 cars, against 
308 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn 76@77c, No. 5 corn 73c; No. 
3 yellow 79c, No, 4 yellow 77@78c, No. 
5 yellow 75c; No. 3 white 77@78c, No. 
4 white 74@75c. Oats receipts, 117 
cars, against 206. Cash prices: No. 2 
oats, 49@50c; No. 3 oats, 49c; No. 4 
oats, 48@49c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 22, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls....101,980 94,050 119,860 125,500 
Wheat, bus...365,617 414,000 318,110 456,240 
Corn, bus..... 644,160 495,300 514,330 409,200 
Oats, bus..... 416,000 954,000 523,520 768,280 
Rye, bus...... 19,500 11,000 5,860 4,860 
Barley, bus... 20,800 4,800 17,270 7,780 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks.. 6,790 ..... Berry 
Mixed feed, 

eee 36,840  sccce 162,360 ..... 


MILL OWNER CHARGED WITH MURDER 


Lem Motlow, who is charged with 
killing C. T. Pullis, a Pullman conductor 
on a Louisville & Nashville train as it 
was crossing Eads Bridge, St. Louis, re- 
cently, is well known among the milling 
and grain trade of this territory. Mr. 
Motlow was a _ frequent visitor on 
*change, and a few years ago purchased 
the plant of the bankrupt Dahnke-Walk- 
er Milling Co., Union City, Tenn., one 
of the largest mills in the state. 

It is said that Motiow, who has been 
released on $25,000 bond by the authori- 
ties in East St. Louis, was intoxicated 
at the time of the shooting. An order 
for his arrest has been issued by the 
prosecutor’s office in St. Louis, but his 
whereabouts are unknown. 


NOTES 


E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, has returned from 
a pleasure trip in the South. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, recently made a brief business 
trip to Arkansas. 

C. Oscar Lamy, president J. H. 
Teasdale Commission Co., has returned 
to St. Louis from a month’s vacation in 
Cuba, accompanied by his wife. 

Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in 
St. Louis March 18 on his way home 
from a month’s visit in California. 

Alexander Pound, export sales man- 
ager for the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, has returned from a 
six weeks’ business trip to the West 
Indies. 

Erwin H. Seling, who owns a bakery 
at 1051 Hodiamont Avenue, St. Louis, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, listing his liabilities at $22,337 
and assets at $8,776. 

The business of the Lancaster Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, which has been 
carried on in this market for a number 
of years by H. Vest Lancaster, has been 
liquidated and closed. 

A meeting of the St. Louis Grain 
Club will be held at the Forest Park 


Hotel, Tuesday evening, April 1. Din- 
ner will be served at 6:15, followed by 
an entertaining programme. 

Otis Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis a 
short time ago on his way from Memphis, 
where he had attended the formal open- 
ing of the Winkleman Baking Co. plant. 

Mrs. David R. Francis, wife of David 
R. Francis, former ambassador to Rus- 
sia and at one time a prominent mem- 
ber of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, died March 19 in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

The Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
is planning to publish a small house or- 
gan, giving personal news about the 
members of the exchange and economic 
information regarding the grain mar- 
keting system of this country. 

Roger P. Annan, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., who has been in 
Washington for the past two weeks rep- 
resenting the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, in the fight against the McNary- 
Haugen bill, has advised the exchange 
that it will be necessary for him to re- 
main there a little longer, as the situa- 
tion has not yet become entirely clear. 


Increases ranging from 4 to 130 per 
cent on all classes of freight rates are 
being sought by practically all railroads 
serving southern Missouri, it was re- 
cently announced by the Missouri State 
Public Service Commission. It is said 
the proposed changes are substantial in- 
creases in nearly every case, and would 
affect the entire southern part of the 
state. 

Cliston Hildebrand, St. Louis manager 
for Marvin & Pleasants, international 
attorneys, will be one of the speakers at 
the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club at the Missouri Athletic 
Association Tuesday evening, March 25. 
The twenty-fourth annual report of the 
treasurer of the club shows that the or- 
ganization now has an active member- 
ship of 100, and an honorary membership 
of six. 

Announcement has been received in 
St. Louis that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended, until July 16, 
schedules published by the Missouri Pa- 
cific, St. Louis Southwestern and the 
St. Louis & San Francisco railroad com- 
panies, proposing a revision of rates on 
grain and grain products between sta- 
tions in southeastern Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi River crossings. Practically all 
the revisions would result in increases. 


MEMPHIS 

Dullness still features the local flour 
market, and new business last week was 
so light that naming of quotations was 
done with hesitancy. Unfavorable weath- 
er over nearly all of the territory served 
by this market further delayed farming 
operations and also restricted buying. 
Shipping instructions were given slowly. 

Stocks in the hands of jobbers and 
retailers were light, and it was believed 
that actual consumption was near to 
normal, but somehow the mills did not 
seem to be getting much business from 
this section of the country. Continued 
depression in millfeed was appreciated 
by the trade as forestalling probability 
of lower prices for flour. The range 
of prices on March 20 for short pat- 
ents, including the advertised brands, 
was $6.75@7.25, basis 98-lb cottons, with 
standard patents $1@1.25 less. 

The same condition applied to hard 
winters, as the baking trade was slow 
in giving instructions, because its outlet 
was restricted. Moreover, bad condition 
of roads helped to lessen movement. 

Millfeed was draggy and prices a 
shade easier, but with rather a wide 
range on gray shorts. Some of the 
latter were sold as low as $28, but most 
mills were asking $29@29.50. Wheat 
bran on track held fairly well at $28, 
but sales to arrive were made March 19 
as low as $27.25@27.50. Stocks in all 
hands were quite small. 

Following easiness in the corn market 
and continued dullness of demand came 
lower prices for meal. For best cream in 
24’s the price was down to $4@4.15, but 
with the jobbers apparently expecting 
to be able to fill their needs at a lower 
figure, as interest in buying was almost 
nil. Movement to the interior was af- 
fected by delay in crop activities and 
the bad state of roads. Disappointment 
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was reported at the failure of the slow 
buying of corn meal to stimulate demand 
for the cheaper grades of flour. 

* ” 


The Federal System of Bakeries will 
shortly open another bakery at 9 South 
Main Street, although only a_ short 
while ago it moved from that site be- 
cause the property had been leased for 
an annex to a bank, opening at 139 
Madison. The bank will not use the 
property, so the Federal will add an- 
other to its system. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

The port’s business during the third 
week of March in the grain line showed 
sharp declines, with virtually no wheat 
reported inspected by the Board of 
Trade for exportation. Domestic busi- 
ness showed slight increases, most of 
them due to the resumption of transpor- 
tation on the Ouachita River from New 
Orleans to Camden, Ark. 

This line is expected to open a vast 
and attractive field to New Orleans flour 
men and others interested in the whole- 
sale trade. Additional salesmen have 
been sent into that territory, and a 
great volume of business is expected. 
The line is said to offer a reduction over 
rail rates of nearly 50 per cent. 

The feature of the week’s trade is the 
increased business with Latin America. 
Five of the steamship companies doing 
business with those republics report 23,- 
950 bags flour were exported from New 
Orleans, as against 14,682 the previous 
week. That figure has only been ex- 
celled once so far this year, when 30,299 
bags were exported during the week 
ended Feb. 28. These figures are not 
official, but are submitted by the various 
companies. Official figures are compiled 
by the New Orleans Board of Trade each 
month, but they do not show the Latin 
American port of destination. 


FLOUR MOVEMENT 


The flour movement, as compiled by 
five of the principal steamship companies 
serving the tropics, follows: 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,025 bags; 
Santiago, 1,775; Kingston, 275; Colon, 
390; Port Limon, 2,800; Panama City, 
40; Buenaventura, 50; Guayaquil, 1,180; 
Guatemala City, 1,735; Puerto Barrios, 
1,300; Bocas del Toro, 75; Tumaco, 60; 
Santa Marta, 160; Puerto Colombia, 480; 
Belize, 400; Livingston, 420, 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 371; Vera Cruz, 6,746. 

Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: 
Puerto Cortez, 502; Bluefields, 706. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
460; Bluefields, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 500. 

In addition to the flour movement, 
those lines took 1,234 bus wheat, 1,250 
bags corn meal and 1,700 bags corn. 

Millers on March 22 were quoting 
flour, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., 
New Orleans: 

c-— Winter 





‘ 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ........ $7.15 $5.80 $6.75 
Se DOP COME ccvccceve 6.50 5.50 6.25 
100 per cent ........ 5.70 5.30 6.00 
CME. S6bs Saved ceeses 5.50 5.10 soe 
ee MOO 6k 0-06 8:0:400 eee 4.75 
Second clear ........ 4.00 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran, per 100 lbs, 
sacked, $1.48. 

Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: corn, 
97c bu; oats, No. 2 white 62c, No. 3 
white 61c; hay, alfalfa, No. 1 $31 ton, 
No. 2 $29; timothy, No. 1 $27, No. 2 $25. 


INSPECTIONS 


S. P. Fears, chief weighmaster and 
inspector for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 531,- 
428 bus corn for exportation so far this 
month. Elevator stocks are given by 
his department as follows: wheat, 145,- 
999 bus; corn, 392,000; oats, 17,000; rye, 
19,000; barley, 2,000. 


RICE 


Rice was steady as the week ended, 
with some advance in near-by future 
months. The first futures sales in new 
crop months were reported at figures 
which are said to assure the farmer a 
price of $4@4.15 for rough rice on the 
farm, which is regarded as satisfactory 
for October sales. There was little 
business reported in spot rice, with last 
sales officially reported being of 1,600 
pockets Honduras at 6%c and 233 
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pockets blue rose at 4%c. Resales were 
made at above 5c for fancy blue rose. 
Future prices were strong, with sales 
of one contract in August at 5.30c and 
one in April at 5.32c. 

RECEIPTS 


Rough, Clean, 


sacks pockets 

March 20 .........- - ‘ 502 3,620 

March 14-20 ..... _——- 2,440 5,279 

Season to March 20...... 632,017 814,561 

Same period, 1923 ..... 1,011,936 1,375,411 
SALES 

NS  . Bererrrrr rire 323 1,833 

BMarels 14-8@ .ccccccescce 323 2,103 

Season to March 20 ...... 47,174 425,875 

Same period, 1923 ....... 158,549 607,811 
NOTES 


Eugene C. Dreyer, president Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, recently vis- 
ited the New Orleans trade. 

G. Evans, of the N. Sauer Milling 
Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, was a recent 
visitor in New Orleans, where he called 
on J. S. Waterman. 

San Roman, representative of J. S. 
Waterman & Co., has just returned from 
Vera Cruz. He reports conditions im- 
proving, and that large stocks of flour 
are on hand. 

Calcium arsenate valued at $5,000, 
owned by the Alexandria (La.) Flour & 
Feed Co. was destroyed when two 
warehouses in which it was stored at 
that city burned. 

The W. J. Harrison Rice Co., this 
city, has developed a new brown rice, 
said to be highly nutritive, and is en- 
tering the package trade with the prod- 
uct under the name of Sun rice. 

The Gulf Shipping Conference has an- 
nounced that the March-April flour rates 
to Hamburg and Bremen (2lc) and 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam (22c) will re- 
main in effect until further notice. 

John Craig, Crockett, Miss., is pre- 
paring to erect a feed mill. He is can- 
vassing the county for pledges by farm- 
ers to raise more corn, velvet beans and 
sorghum. It is predicted that many 
farms planted to cotton in that county 
this year will be planted to forage crops. 

The steamship Maasdam, owned by 
the Holland-America Line and operated 
at this port by the Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co., is booking cargo for the 
Canary Islands. The vessel is scheduled 
to arrive in New Orleans April 17 and 
to sail from this port April 25 for Rot- 
terdam via Las Palmas, Teneriffe and 
Santa Cruz. 

K. Threefoot, senior member of the 
wholesale grocery firm of Threefoot 
Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss., died March 
19 at his home in that city. Mr. Three- 
foot was for years one of the leading 
merchants of Mississippi, and had long 
been identified with civic affairs. In ad- 
dition to his grocery business, he was a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad Co. 
He is survived by his widow, three sons 
and three daughters. 

The recently reorganized Orr Fruit & 
Steamship Co., Inc, (Jamaica Line), is 
offering three monthly sailings from 
New Orleans to Cienfuegos, Kingston 
and Bluefields. This company controls 
large banana plantations in Jamaica and 
Nicaragua. It brings fruit to New Or- 
leans, and on return trips carries food- 
stuffs, including flour and mill products. 
G. A. Mahé is general manager. The 
company maintains agencies in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Havana, 
Cienfuegos, Kingston and Bluefields. 

L. L. Janes, chief statistician of the 
bureau of agricultural economics, re- 
ports farmers in Louisiana are making 
good progress with general spring plow- 
ing, but operations are late in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Mississippi. Considerable 
plowing and some sowing of rice is re- 
corded in Arkansas. Land is being pre- 
pared for cotton throughout the Far 
South, and replanting has been neces- 
sary in parts of Texas because of unfa- 
vorable weather. About half the land 
set aside for cotton in Louisiana has 
been plowed, and planting has been done 
in the southern part of the state. 

R. A. Sutuivan. 





Decrease of 4 per cent in the heat of 
the sun during the late months of 1922 
and the early months of 1923 has been 
announced by Dr. C. G. Abbot, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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MAKING A SALESMAN 

This is a true story. It was told the 
writer some years ago by the manager 
of a successful mill, a man who evidently 
understands human nature and has tact 
and ability in the development of a sales 
organization. Some details may be 
wrong, but the point of the story will be 
clear. 

There came to this miller one day a 
young man who had no experience in sell- 
ing flour, but who commended himself for 
certain other reasons. The management 
wondered where they could put him, as 
all desirable places seemed to be filled. 
At last it was decided to send him for a 
trial into the hardest, most unpromising 
territory that could be thought of, which 
had been comparatively neglected be- 
cause it wasn’t considered worth culti- 
vating, where the mill had little or no 
business, and where an_ inexperienced 
salesman could certainly do no harm, 

This was to be his novitiate, the test- 
ing of his mettle in a job which indeed 
— be heart-breaking to even an old 
and experienced hand. Sardonically jok- 
ing among themselves about it, the prin- 
cipals in the business remarked that if 


* 20,000 bbls of flour could be sold there 


in a year, it would be the maximum that 
could be expected. It seemed a bit cruel 
to send a green man there, but they did 
not know what else to do with him. 

So the young and untried salesman 
sallied forth, little dreaming of the nice 
kettle of fish that had been provided for 
him. Needless to say he had a hard time 
of it; sold a little flour, but not much. 
But he plugged along doggedly in his 
losing fight, and in time his letters began 
to reflect his discouragement and the 
difficulties that he encountered. He spoke 
frequently of the competition of other 
mills and their low prices, considerably 
below those of his own mill. Of course, 
to him flour was flour and he could not be 
soa to have a nice appreciation of 
differences. So things went on for a 
considerable time, but without any com- 
plaint from the mill. 

One day, quite unexpectedly and unan- 
nounced, he walked into the mill office. 
They were surprised to see him, thinking 
he was on the job, and wanted to know 
what the matter was. “Well,” said the 
young man, “I am through. I have come 
in to resign. I am not getting anywhere, 
and see no prospect of getting anywhere. 
I am not making any money for you, and 
my conscience will not permit me to go 
on taking my salary.” 

Now, by every reasoning of the 
psychology of the modern mill manager 
or sales manager, this man was through; 
he had been licked and knew it, and 
there was no virtue left in him. His 
resignation would have been accepted, 
and the whole incident closed and 
charged up to experience and profit and 
loss. Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred that is exactly what would have 
happened. Not so with this manager. 
That’s where he differentiates himself 
from the ordinary run of managers, 

To the salesman’s amazement, he was 
told that they did not want him to get 
through or to resign, in fact that they 
would not listen to it unless he insisted 
upon it; that they had no complaint to 
make about his work; that inasmuch as 
he had been in their employ for a period 
of time, without profit to themselves, he 
should consider the mill as well as him- 
self. However, feeling as he did, they 
commended him for coming to the mill 
office, as there were some things about 
the company he was working for, their 
flour and their methods of doing busi- 
ness, that he evidently did not under- 
stand, and that he ought to know about; 
that they would like to have him spend 
some time around the office and the mill 
to find these things out, to become better 


acquainted with the mill management and 
its flour. 

So he stayed on, and his education be- 
gan. He learned something about mill- 
ing, or rather milling as practiced by this 
mill, for quality, not for price; that it 
never attempted or pretended to meet 
competition. He learned somethin 
about the spirit of the enterprise an 
institution, of its respect for itself in 
making quality goods, and selling only at 
a price which assured quality; of its idea 
of service, which considered its custom- 
ers as partners in the enterprise; that 
those who were working for it honestly, 
faithfully, and comprehendingly in the 
building of its trade structure, and the 
expression of its ideas of service, did not 
need to have the effectiveness of their 
work, or their working capacity, marred 
by any nervous apprehension or fear of 
losing their jobs. 

So, in due time, he went back to his 
job, but with a new vision and entirely 
new ideas. The results were rather sur- 
prising, even to the far-sighted manage- 
ment. Orders began to come in, and 
they were good orders, clean and well 
executed, without any loose ends or 
strings tied to them. In a few short 
years this man became their best sales- 
man, and a territory that they had esti- 
mated at 20,000 bbls at the maximum was 
producing 80,000, something never 
dreamed of in their wildest. flights of 
fancy. 

No more letters were received telling 
of the prices of other mills or complain- 
ing of competition; in fact, no reference 
was ever made to other mills. “It’s 
amusing,” said the manager, “sometimes 
we get a little curious as to the prices 
other mills are getting, and we write and 
ask him for information. He comes back 
and says that he doesn’t know, that he 
pays no atiention to the other mills or 
their prices, but, as we are interested, 
he will try to find out and let us know 
later.” 

The point of the story needs no ex- 
planation. Any one familiar with the 
milling business knows the hit or miss 
fashion in which many mills employ sales- 
men, and the little attention given to 
their development. It is as if the job 
were hurled at the head of some man, 
and he was held to make good in a com- 
paratively short time, or to accept the 
consequences. Sales organizations must 
be built with infinite patience and care, 
sometimes from the ground up, and with 
the material at hand and available, no 
matter how imperfect it may be. The 
trouble with a lot of salesmen isn’t 
merely with the men themselves, but with 
the men back of them. They are not 
given the right kind of a chance. In- 
competence is reflected all the way down 
the line. 


TOLEDO 
Toledo millers were bidding $1.08 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
March 21. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $5@5.25 bbl, 
local springs $6@6.15, local hard winters 
$5.85, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted at $28@29 ton, 
mixed feed $28@29, and middlings $28@ 
29, in 100’s, f.0.b., Toledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
OS eee eee 35,100 76 
GEE TOME. 6.66 ccdaateoen 35,200 76% 
OM eee 32,600 68 
Tre Pe GD nc cccwcieces 19,700 41 
Three years ago ........... 17,200 36 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
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as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac. 

No. bbis bbis tivity 

March 16-22 ... 24 163,260 102,537 §2% 

Previous week. 18 112,460 73,892 65% 

Year ago ...... 23 149,550 86,152 “ 
Two years ago. 17 109,860 47,908 43 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 16-22, with comparisons: 


c-Receipts— --Shipmen'ts— 

1924 1923 1924 123 

Wheat, bus.. 83,000 76,000 74,000 191,000 

Corn, bus.... 94,000 65,000 69,000 51.000 

Oats, bus.... 51,000 55,000 24,000 2» 099 
NOTES 

Don Kern, representing the Sheffield 


Elevator Co., Minneapolis, was in this 
section, calling on mills, last week. 


W. F. Steele, representing the Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co. in this <ec- 
tion, with headquarters at Columvus, 
Ohio, was in Toledo on March 18. 

A. B. Hewson, formerly with the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, has concluded arrangements to 
ewe the Maney Milling Co., Om«ha, 

eb. 


G. J. L. Van der Lande, Buffalo, N. 
Y., representing Noury & Van der 
Lande, Deventer, Holland, was in Toledo 
and Cleveland last week calling on ‘he 
mills. 

Charles B. Riley, secretary of the [n- 
diana Millers’ Association, announ:es 
that it has been impossible as yet to ‘ix 
upon the date for the next general mect- 
ing, but that it is expected to be heid 
April 10-11 at Indianapolis. 

The Ohio Millers’ State Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Colun- 
bus, April 16-17. This will be in ce'e- 
bration of its twentieth anniversary. ‘Ile 
association was established April !|4, 
1904, at Columbus. The number present 
at the first meeting was 27, and the first 
list of officers included John W. Burk, 
Ansted & Burk Co., go presi- 
dent, Frank H. Tanner, Hicks-Brown 
Milling Co., Mansfield, vice presideut, 
and Charles B. Jenkins, Marion National 
Mill Co., secretary-treasurer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Production figures and statements of 
millers indicate that the flour and feed 
trade in Indianapolis territory last weck 
was Of disappointing volume. Prices 
were not changed, either in flour or feed. 
Mills have kept up fairly well in the 
matter of stocks, and have not decrease: 
output in comparison with the decrease 
in volume of business. 

Feeds were in poorer demand than for 
some time. Millers had expected that 
when roads opened up business would in- 
crease, especially at mill doors. 

One mill was quoting the following 
prices on flour: soft winter wheat pat- 
ents, $5@6.50; Kansas hard wheat pa'- 
ents, $5.50@6.50; spring wheat paten|s, 
$5.90@6.90. Another offered patents «t 
$6.40 and standards at $5.80, basis cir 
lots, 98-lb cotton sacks. Wheat fee:'s 
were quoted at one mill at $34 ton, 
sacked, in cotton. 

Wheat has been less firm in price, but 
receipts have kept up to near the stan:- 
ard of the best part of the season. \ 
considerable part of the grain passiny 
through Indianapolis has been sold 1 
millers in this territory, while some has 
been shipped on to other millers. Th 
grain has been of fair quality, much of 
it grading No. 2 and No, 3. Corn has 
been of poor quality, with demand weak. 
Wagon prices for No. 2 red wheat re- 
main at $1. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 4144c 
to New York, March 22: wheat, No. 2 
hard, 974%4c@$1; No. 2 red, 99%c@ 
$1.024%4; corn, No. 2 white 70@84c, No. 
3 white 70@74c; No. 2 yellow 714%4@ 
73%c, No. 3 yellow 6944@71%c; No. 2 
mixed 704% @72l%c, No. 3 mixed 68%@ 
70%c; oats, No. 2 white 44% @46%4c, No. 
3 white 44@45c. 

Inspections of grain, March 22: wheat, 
No. 2 red 1 car, sample red 1; corn, 
No. 2 white 1 car, No. 3 white 9, No. 4 
white 4; No. 4 yellow 2 cars, No. 5 yel- 
low 10, sample yellow 1; No. 5 mixed, 2; 
oats, No. 2 white 3 cars, No. 3 white 3. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, inspec- 
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tions of grain and stocks in store, in 
pushels, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
March 22: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

March 16-22 .......+...+4+ 7,748 39 
Previous week ............ 9,614 48 
Year O80 wcccrsccercercecs 10,593 53 
7,800 39 


Two years ago 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 

OT oe! a eer 14,000 46,000 

CPR 6.6 bc.0 bd 50665 0-000 08 151,000 111,000 

OOS chav be 00 5940004 5% 110,000 78,000 

RR So coe ~~ sesee 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

March 22, 1924 301,700 549,000 154,000 seen 
farch 24, 1923 196,083 443,000 290,000 
March 25, 1922 156,000 440,000 381,000 

NOTES 
Ndgar H. Evans, president Acme- 


Evans Co., has returned to Indianapolis 
from a trip through the West, including 
Celifornia. 

indiana experienced the month’s sec- 
ond heavy snow on March 20. In some 
parts of the state as much as eight inches 
fell in 24 hours. While farmers said 
wheat did not especially need the cover- 
ing, it benefited the grain considerably. 

Homer H. Johnson, aged 49, inventor 
of a machine used considerably for 
threshing soy beans throughout the cen- 
tral states, is dead at his home in the 
northwestern part of Hamilton County. 
Mr. Johnson also was the inventor of 
other farm machinery, including an im- 
provement for use in sowing and in 
threshing wheat. 

Curis O. ArBion. 


NORFOLK 

The proverbial “quiet along the Poto- 
mac” might well be termed a riot in 
comparison with the stillness of the local 
flour trade last week. Very few deal- 
ers had the temerity to buy, in the face 
of the declining wheat market, and no 
credit was given for the lower price of 
millfeed which more than took up the 
slack in the price of wheat. There is 
plenty of flour on spot and en route 
booked at old prices lower than present 
costs. Northwestern spring patents were 
held firmly at $7.25@7.50, bakers grades 
$6.40@6.80, clears $5.80@6; Kansas pat- 
ents, top family grades $6.75@6.90, bak- 
ers grades $6.30@6.60; winter patents 
$5.70@5.85, standard patents $5.25@5.50, 
and clears $4.60@4.75. 

Millfeed has been on the down grade 
for a week, but appeared at the end of 
last week to have reached the bottom. 
Brokers reported business dull. Stand- 
ard middlings are offered here at $28.50 
@30 ton, standard bran at the same fig- 
ure, flour middlings $32@33, fancy win- 
ter flour middlings $34@36, and red 
dog $39@41. 


EXPORT BILL DISAPPROVED 
A special meeting of the Norfolk 
Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association, 
called March 22, adopted unanimously 
a resolution disapproving the McNary- 
Haugen bill. Every member of the as- 
sociation agreed to write to all Virginia 
representatives in Congress opposing the 
bill. The association has communicated 
with other similar bodies in Virginia, 
with a view to getting statewide influ- 
ence behind Virginia representatives to 
oppose the bill in Congress. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


A survey of businesss conditions in 
Norfolk made last week by newspapers 
in an effort to refute statements that 
trade in this section was showing an 
alarming slump, showed that in every 
branch of commerce, industry and trade 
an actual increase in business ranging 
from 10 to 20 per cent had been shown 
in the first 10 weeks of 1924 over the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year. The city terminals, including the 
grain elevator, showed an increase of 
18 per cent. 


PROPOSED RAILWAY LEASE 

The proposed lease of the Virginian 
Railway by the New York Central, 
which was under discussion last week 
by officials of both roads, would have the 
effect of increasing the business of 
Hampton Roads materially, in the opin- 
ion of members of the trade here. The 
New York Central for many months has 
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desired to lease the Virginian, in order 
to provide another eastern outlet for the 
Great Lakes trade. If the lease goes 
through, as now seems probable, the 
New York Central will have a direct 
route from the Great Lakes to Norfolk, 
with the exception of a short strip in 
West Virginia and Ohio, for the move- 
ment of much of the Great Lakes grain, 
some of which was diverted through this 
port last season. 

The proposed lease of the Norfolk & 
Western by the Pennsylvania, and the 
recent consolidation of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio with the roads owned by the Van 
Sweringen interests, are taken as parts 
of a general consolidation plan which 
will have a marked effect on trade in 
this section. The grain handled at New- 
port News moves over the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, while the Pennsylvania now 
handles the grain coming to this port. 

JosepH A. Leste. 


EVANSVILLE 

A fair to good domestic demand for 
flour was reported by millers last week. 
This feature of the business was distrib- 
uted in widely separated territories, in- 
dicating that the market has not general- 
ly improved, but that needs were being 
supplied. That the unstable wheat mar- 
ket has had much to do with the demand 
is the common complaint of millers. Ex- 
port business has been looking up some 
recently. The Igleheart mills reported 
sales of 5,000 bbls to Europe, while the 


_ West Indies came in for a considerable 


shipment also. Quotations, based Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks: best patent, $6.65@7 
bbl; first patents, $6.25; straights, $5.85@ 
6; springs, $7.10; Kansas, $6.50@6.75; 
clears, in jutes, firsts $4.50@5, seconds 
$4@4.25. 

Millfeed is in big local demand, be- 
cause of the continued bad weather pre- 
venting forage in the meadows. Quota- 
tions, carload lots, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$30 ton; mixed feed, $31; shorts, $31.50. 


NOTES 


Snow fell every day last week in this 
district, but did not remain on the ground 
long enough to do any good in protecting 
the wheat, providing there should be 
freezing weather. 

Ralph Missman, secretary and treas- 
urer Sunnyside Flour Mill, was a guest 
and speaker at the monthly meeting of 
the Traffic Club last week, and declared 
in favor of the co-operative selling move- 
ment being organized by farmers in In- 
diana. 

Weather conditions in southern Indi- 
ana have had an untoward effect upon 
the growing crops. Early plowing has 
been delayed by the freezing and thaw- 
ing, and farmers’ deliveries are still 
halted by the bad roads. Wheat and rye 
are beginning to “green up,” but some 
fields seem to be damaged. Clover suf- 
fered severely from weather conditions. 

W. W. Ross, 


NASHVILLE 

Mills reported demand for flour from 
the southeastern territory almost at a 
standstill last week. Occasional sales of 
established brands were being made for 
immediate shipment, but no purchases 
were being noted for future needs. 
There seems to be an inclination among 
buyers to mark time for the present, and 
the mills are endeavoring to clean up 
old contracts as rapidly as possible. The 
prospects for new business are not 
promising. 

Prices being made by leading mills 
having established trade were fairly well 
maintained last week. Other mills not 
so favorably situated were selling at the 
best prices they could obtain, with some 
offerings being made practically at the 
cost of wheat. Quotations at the close 
of the week were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7@7.25; standard or regular 
patent, $5.90@6.35; straight patent, 
$5.45@5.70; first clears, $3.50@4.50. 

Rehandlers reported demand for Min- 
nesota and western flours quiet. Prices: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $6.75@7.25; hard 
winter short patent, $5.75@6.25. 

Wheat has continued somewhat irregu- 
lar, with moderate movement. No. 2 
red, with bill, was quoted at $1.25@1.27 
bu, Nashville. 


Demand was slow for millfeed, with 
prices easy, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.0.b., Ohio 
River points, $27@29; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $80@82. 

Corn meal was quiet, and prices easier. 
Quotations: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2@2.05; un- 
bolted, $1.95@2. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 9-15 ...... 201,120 113,460 56.4 

Previous week ... 195,720 109,676 56.0 

TORO GEO sc ccsee 203,580 112,127 65.1 

Two years ago... 195,570 100,304 561.3 

Three years ago.. 183,120 70,630 38.5 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
March 22 March 15 


err TT 26,600 25,800 

Wheat, bus ............ 332,600 315,000 

Ss MD i vceeds pe 0-8: . 173,000 135,000 

eer ee er 305,500 309,000 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week, 155 cars. 

D. B. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., was in Nash- 
ville last week, and left for Georgia 
points. 

John A. Reis, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
St. Louis, was in Nashville last week, 
after having made an extended trip to 
southern territory. 

Joun LeErper. 


MOBILE 

Dealers reported little activity last 
week, and demand was moderate. Prices 
were unchanged. The usual trade to 
retailers was fairly good, but that to 
bakers was somewhat below normal, as 
there was a tendency to hold off in this 
line until the market strengthened to 
some degree. Although old contracts 
were practically out, and stocks low, 
there were no new bookings, at least not 
enough to affect the market. 

Average prices, f.o.b., Mobile, car lots, 
were as follows: hard winter Kansas 
wheat, bakers flour, $6.25@6.40; soft 
winter, best patent $6.90@7.40, straight 
$6.50@7.10, low grade $6.10@7; spring 
wheat, short patent $7.20@7.60, straight 
$6.20@6.40. No quotations in effect on 
spring wheat first and second clear. 

The millfeed market was unsteady, 
with fluctuations in prices, which, how- 
ever, evened up by the end of the week. 
The rise and fall in the market affected 
demand, which was only moderate. 
Spring in this section has been unusually 
delayed, and the grass in the pastures, 
which is usually we'l up by this time, 
has not yet showed signs of appearing. 

Wheat bran was quoted at $30 ton, 
and shorts, or wheat middlings, sold 
at $32. 

LATIN AMERICAN TRADE INACTIVE 


Mobile flour exporters report very lit- 
tle local activity in the Latin American 
trade, as they seem unable to compete 
with low quotations offered by interior 
mills and dealers, who appear to be cut- 
ting prices to force trade in foreign 
markets, where the movement has been 
rather slow, with buyers apparently 
holding off from buying. Many conjec- 
tures are made as to the length of time 
that such conditions will prevail, but 
they are all more or less guesswork. 


OPENING OF BIDS DELAYED 


Bids for the lease of the Mobile & 
Ohio Railway’s Mobile grain elevator, 
which were scheduled to be received and 
opened at the St. Louis office of the rail- 
way company last week, will not be con- 
sidered for a few days, due to the un- 
avoidable absence from St. Louis of Vice 
President Norris, according to advices 
received here. The railway has offered 
to lease the grain elevator for an in- 
definite period of time, subject to can- 
cellation by either party upon 90 days’ 
notice. The elevator, which has a ca- 
pacity of 225,000 bus, is reported to be 
in first class condition, and comprises 
improved machinery and appliances. It 
is located on the river front adjacent 
to piers, and is directly served by rails 
of the Mobile & Ohio and by switching 
arrangements by all other railroads serv- 
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ing Mobile. The company has reserved 
the right to determine which is the best 
and most advantageous bid, and to re- 
ject any and all bids. 

J. O. Forsyru. 


PITTSBURGH 

The break in the wheat market had a 
bearish effect on flour last week and, as 
is usual in a declining market, buyers 
held off from making any commitments. 
Shipping directions were received in fair 
quantities. 

Entire wheat flour was in light de- 
mand, with prices lower. Graham flour 
was steady, with demand fair. The rye 
flour market was still weak. Prices were 
10@15c lower than the week previous. 

Flour quotations, March 22: spring 
wheat $6.75@7.50, and hard winter $5.90 
@7, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$4.25@4.75, bulk; clears, $3.90@4.75, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; rye, dark, $3.90, 
white $4.65, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed was weaker, and prices 
dropped accordingly. The prospect of 
the Canadian sodtnet being dumped in 
this country when the new tariff becomes 
effective had the effect of placing a 
damper on the entire market. Prices 
took a rather sharp downward trend 
early in the week, but toward the end 
rallied slightly. Bran and standard mid- 
dlings were plentiful. Quotations, 
March 22: standard middlings, $26.50@ 
27.50 ton; flour middlings, $28.50@29.50; 
red dog, $34@35; spring wheat bran, $26 
@27; linseed meal, $50@55; cottonseed 
meal, 41 per cent protein, $53@55; tank- 
age, 60 per cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 
16 per cent protein $38@40, 22@24 per 
cent protein $54, 24 per cent protein $55. 

CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Receipts of ear corn were light, and 
good sound was readily placed at the 
advanced quotations. Quotations, March 
22: No. 2 yellow 83@84c; No. 3 yellow, 
77@79c; No. 2 mixed, 73@79c. 

Shelled corn receipts were light, and 
values easier under cheaper western of- 
ferings. Demand was slow. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, 90@91c; No. 3 yellow, 86 
@88c; No, 4 yellow, 81@82c; No. 5 yel- 
low, 78%2@79c; No. 6 yellow, 75@76c. 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.30 in 100-lb sacks; pearl 
hominy, $2.30. 

OATS 

Receipts of oats were large, and with 
the decline in prices there was a falling 
off of sales. Prices quoted represent 
nominal values here, but only an occa- 
sional car can be marketed. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 54@54%4c; No. 3 white, 51 
@52c; No. 4 white, 46@49c. 

NOTES 


A merger of the bureau of foods and 
the bureau of chemistry of the Pennsyl- 
vania department of agriculture has been 
announced by Secretary F. P. Willits. 
The new unit is the bureau of foods and 
chemistry, with James Foust as director 
and James W. Kellogg as assistant di- 
rector and chief chemist. 


The United Mills Corporation has 
taken over the business of the Grafton 
(Ohio) Flour Milling & Grain Elevator 
Co. The authorized capital is $1,000,000. 
Two plants will be operated, one at Shel- 
by, Ohio, for dairy and poultry feed 
manufacturing, while the Grafton mill 
will turn out wheat products. 


William Fulton, of the Mills of Albert 
Lea Co., Minneapolis; H. L. Burns, Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis; W. 
Goodell, general manager King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. P. Roche, 
of the Chicago office of the Hubbard 
Milling Co; R, E. Williams, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, and 
George Shane, formerly of Shane Bros. 
& Wilson, Philadelphia, visited the trade 
in Pittsburgh last week. 

The grand jury has returned a true 
bill against seven alleged officials of the 
bankrupt Continental Grocery Stores of 
Pennsylvania, a corporation which had 
a number of chain stores in Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania. According to 
postoffice officials, stockholders have been 
swindled out of almost $2,000,000. The 
company went into bankruptcy and, ac- 
cording to the postal authorities, the re- 
ceivers will have about $50,000 to dis- 


tribute. 
Cc. C. Larus. 
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NEW YORK 

The business reported in the New York 
market last week was of very limited 
proportions. Despite the fact that wheat 
showed a declining tendency, millers were 
not inclined to lower their prices from 
the preceding week when the first breaks 
occurred, claiming the weakness in feed 
one factor in preventing further conces- 
sions, the scarcity of good milling wheat 
another, and adding also that you can’t 
grind “futures.” 

The result, therefore, is a disturbed 
condition in this market, and a wide 
range in prices. Spring standard pat- 
ents could be bought at $5.90, and the 
bulk of the sales were made around the 
$6 mark, with comparatively few sales 
at higher prices. “The $6 quotation was 
used as a lever by jobbers to try to 
force down the higher prices of other 
mills, and with quotations all the way up 
to $6.55 it was evident that the diver- 
gence of opinion as to the market’s 
future was not confined to local men. 

Some of the prices at which the large 
bakers here have bought flour direct from 
the mill are simply astounding. They 
leave absolutely no room for profit, and 
even though they make it possible to 
operate the mill at full capacity and so 
reduce the overhead, it seems impossible 
that money is not lost on every transac- 
tion. Baking mergers, these days, have 
reached such proportions that buyers for 
such combinations can almost say 
“Jump!” and make the miller go through 
the hoop. 

These price concessions did not apply 
to local business, and many millers held 
firm, so since the trade here is extremely 
antagonistic to any upward movement, 
buyers’ and sellers’ prices were too far 
apart to permit any great volume of 
sales. Some of the trade felt that, al- 
though the present market lacks snap, it 
is healthy. Spot stocks are limited, and 
it is a long time since resales were so 
few. 

There is one subject upon which no 
one who has the interests of the flour 
business at heart can speak too strongly, 
and that is the extreme inadvisability of 
mills making concessions in their terms to 
buyers here. It is to be hoped that it 
will not take another object lesson like 
the National Grain Corporation failure to 
remind them that it is not a mill’s mis- 
sion in life to act as banker for a baker 
or jobber, and especially for one whose 
office is in his hat, and the liberal terms 
that are being offered by some mills are 
setting a very bad precedent. 

Several very fair lots of rye flour were 
sold during the week, around the $4 mark. 
Quotations ranged $3.90@4.30, and spot 
stocks of rye seemed proportionately 
larger than wheat flour stocks. 

Semolina prices, as a rule, were high, 
ranging up to $7.60. Sales were report- 
ed, however, at $7.25—considerably un- 
der the majority of quotations. 

The export trading in domestic flour 
was exceedingly small, and the prospect 
of business from this source in any great 
) er ag seems very remote. Occasional 
urries come, which revive hope in the 
exporter’s soul, but facing the matter 
squarely, it does not seem possible that 
American flour can compete in the world 
market against Canadian, Argentine, etc. 
It seems at present as though every im- 
porting country were cut off for some 
reason or other: in Greece because of the 
political situation, in France the caprice 
of the franc, and so on. For grain, 
however, the export outlook seemed a 
little brighter, as inquiries came from 
sources that have for some time lain 
dormant. 

QUOTATIONS 


General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.65@7.30, standard patents $5.90 


@6.50, clears $5.15@5.60; hard winter 
short patents $6.10@6.60, straights $5.50 
@6.10, clears $4.85@5.15,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 245,779 bbls; exports, 140,685. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was dull, with prices 
the lowest on the present decline. Un- 
derlying sentiment was generally against 
the market, and it was the opinion in 
grain circles that it is gradually work- 
ing down toward a world’s basis of 
prices. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.21 4-5; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.44%; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.21%; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.1644; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.20. Receipts, 1,434,800 bus; ex- 
ports, 905,092. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Early in the week the market was 
heavy, declining in sympathy with wheat. 
Reported sales for export to Scandina- 
vian countries toward the close caused 
a rally, and prices were higher. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, 97c; No. 2 mixed, 
96c; No. 2 white, 98c. Receipts, 205,500 
bus; exports, 102,853. 

Oats had a firm undertone, on com- 
plaints of delay in seeding and an im- 
proved cash demand. Quotations: No, 2 
white, 58@58%c; No. 3 white, 57@57%4c. 
Receipts, 222,000 bus; exports, 129,971. 


NEW HEAD FOR PORT AUTHORITY 


Otto B. Shulhoff has been named by 
Governor Smith as chairman of the Port 
Authority of New York, to succeed E. 
H. Outerbridge. Mr. Shulhoff is an im- 
porter, of the firm of Otto B. Shulhoff 
& Co. His name has gone to the senate 
for confirmation and, should it be ap- 
proved, it is expected he will take over 
the direction of the Port Authority with- 
in a few weeks. Mr. Shulhoff is a mem- 
ber of Tammany Hall, and three years 
ago was chairman of the mayor’s com- 
mittee on recreation. He is now a mem- 
ber of the mayor’s committee on distin- 
guished guests. 

One of the first acts of the new chair- 
man will probably be an announcement 
of the progress made to date, and the 

olicy to be followed in further work on 
Belt line No. 1 around the Port of New 
York. Most of this route is already 
built, and “ees independently by sev- 
eral railroads. 


EXPORT MANAGERS MEET 


A general meeting of export managers 
from all over the East was held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, March 18, with over 
400 present. The chief topics discussed 
at the convention were “Building a per- 
manent export trade under new world 
conditions” and “Helping each other in 
the export trade.” The session consisted 
of speeches and a round table discussion, 
followed by an informal dinner, 


Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Bro- 
kerage Co., Kansas City, spent several 
days in New York last week. 

H. M. Meech, of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., stopped in New 
York March 15, while visiting eastern 
markets. 

W. J. Brewer, of the Thompson Mill- 
ing Co., Lockport, N. Y., was in New 
York last week visiting the Harry R. 
Gordon Co. 

M. A. Gray, chemist from the Minne- 
apolis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and Dwight Yerxa, from the Buf- 
falo plant, visited the New York office 
of the mill last week. 

J. Spencer Weed, formerly vice presi- 
dent Jones Bros. Tea Co., has been named 
president of the company, and Harry 


L. Jones, formerly president, chairman 
of the board of directors. 


W. C. Duncan, export manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. and I. Van 
den Bergh, its Holland representative, 
left March 18 for a visit to the mill at 
Port Colborne, to be followed by a trip 
to Toronto. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were G. D. Brundrit, 
a ge Toronto Milling Sales Agency, 

. D. Yoder, sales manager Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., Charles Ritz, 
of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
and J. H. McNair, president Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co. 

Philetus Smith, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the trade, died at his home in 
Linden, N. J., on March 21. Mr. Smith 
was 85 years of age, a member of the 
exchange, although he had been retired 
from active participation in the flour 
business for four years. Funeral services 
were held March 24. He is survived by 
his wife and son, Clarence A. Smith, who 
will continue the business under the old 
name, Philetus Smith, that has been 
known so long in the trade. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Purchases of flour last week by job- 
bers and bakers were confined to the 
satisfaction of immediate requirements. 
The mills, however, were generally firm 
in their views, and in a number of cases 
advanced their limits influenced by the 
strength of wheat at the close and the 
declining tendency of millfeed. Rye 
flour sold slowly and showed little 
change. 

Receipts of flour during the week were 
10,660,557 lbs in sacks. Exports, 3,357 
sacks to Glasgow, 600 to Rotterdam, 
1,925 to Dundee, 1,000 to Leith and 
1,540 to Hamburg. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$6.85@7.25, standard patent $6.55@ 
6.85, first clear $5.60@6; hard winter 
short patent $6.50@6.75, straight $6.25@ 
6.50; soft winter straight $4.75@5.60; 
rye flour, $4.45@4.65; buckwheat -flour, 
per 98-lb sack, $3.75@3.90, 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was dull and 
weak. Quotations in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran, $31.50@32; soft 
winter bran, $32@32.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $32@32.50; flour middlings, $36.50 
@37; red dog, $40@40.50, 


WHEAT 


The wheat market early in the week 
declined 2c, but at the close a better 
feeling developed and %c of the loss 
was recovered. Receipts, 603,965 bus; 
exports, 774,488; stock, 1,041,023. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.13@1.14; No. 3, $1.10@ 
1.11; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.08@ 
1.09; mixed, 3c under “Fo winter. 


RYE 


The rye market was alternately higher 
and lower, but closed firm at a net ad- 
vance of 1%c. Supplies were small, but 
trade was quiet. Stock, 63,329 bus. 
Quotations were 764%4.@77\%c for No. 2 
aoe and 724%4@73c for No. 2 near 

y: 
CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Prices of corn eased off %c early in 
the week, but afterwards recovered and 
the market closed firm, with offerings 
pretty well cleaned up. Local car lots 
closed %c higher. Receipts, 77,528 bus; 
exports, 239,854; stock, 441,213. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 
89%,.@90%c, No. 3 87% @88i4c, No. 4 
8444 @85%c; car lots for local trade, No. 
3 yellow 90@9Ic. 

Corn products sold slowly, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings at former 
rates. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.50; yellow and white table 
meal, fancy, $2.50; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.50. 

OATS AND OATMEAL 


Receipts of oats were only moderate, 
but a little in excess of the limited re- 
quirements of the trade, and supplies, 
while still small, are larger than a week 

Prices show little change. Re- 
ceipts, 27,086 bus; exports, none; stock, 
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72,671. Quotations: No. 2 white 581/,@ 
59c; No. 3 white 56@56%4c. 

Oatmeal sold slowly, but ruled stea:\, 
at $3.60 per 100-Ib sack for ground. — 


NOTES 


The Philadelphia & Reading Rail. 
has leased the Bergdol! elevator, Twent 
ninth and Brown streets. 

R. Kaliske, sales manager of the pou 
try feed department of the Internatio: 
Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, was 
*change on March 17. 

Among the visitors on ‘change |) .t 
week were B. Stockman, of the Dulu' )\- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., «id 
Martin Luther, vice president Minnea) .- 
lis (Minn.) Milling Co. 

Members of the committee of Phi «- 
delphia national banks and trust co 1- 

anies who underwrote a subscription »f 

1,000,000 to the fund to relieve (\i« 
banks in the wheat growing sections of 
the Northwest have received a call to 
forward the first installment. ‘| i¢ 
pledge from the eastern bankers 4 \( 
Chicago totaled $10,000,000. 

Geyelin & Co. have been appoint -d 
general agents for the K.K.K.-Roo e- 
velt Steamship Lines in Philadelp))... 
The first steamer will be the Italy Ma u, 
now bound for this port, consigned ‘0 
the Lavino Shipping Co. The init. :I 
sailing for Japan and the Far East w |! 
be on April 2, and regular mont! 
sailings will follow. Henry L. Geye!l 
member of the firm, has just arriv: 
from Pittsburgh, where he has been ha: 
dling company matters for 10 month 
He will remain in Philadelphia perm: 
nently. 

Eastern wheat growers in the futu: 
will have to produce the highest gra: 
flour and develop the home mark: 
rather than depend on export tra 
Hubert J. Horan, president Commerci 
Exchange, told members of the Nation 
Association of Marketing Officials, 
the Bourse in the group conference 
the middle Atlantic states. Canada, ! 
said, is now producing flour at pric: 
that make it impossible for eastern farn 
ers to compete, but they have ample ou 
let near by if they will furnish the kin‘! 
of product sought. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





BUFFALO 

The amount of flour sold last week fi 
domestic consumption continues rath: 
light. Sellers have many logical argu 
ments to support their contention tha! 
flour is a good buy at present prices 
but when all these have ste presente! 
the usual response is an offer 25c@$! 
under the lowest price the seller pos 
sibly can make. 

The wild rumors of price cutting 
which prevailed here earlier in the yea: 
are not heard so frequently now. Seller: 
ran down many of these rumors and in 
99 per cent of all cases found then 
without basis. The more recent prac 
tice is to make an offer which the buye 
knows is almost certain to be rejected 

It seems a foregone conclusion tha‘ 
trade is certain to undergo bettermen 
in the near future. Bakers and other 
who have contracted for supplies fo: 
60 to 90 days’ normal requirements hav: 
been ordering out their purchases at a1 
unusually rapid rate. In a number of 
instances directions for final shipments 
have been given within half of the al- 
lotted time of the contract. This is 
causing hopefulness on the part of the 
trade. 

Heavy export demand last week was 
almost solely responsible for the fact 
that the production of Buffalo mills so 
far this month has averaged close to 80 
per cent of capacity. Southern Europe 
and the Levant were the best customers. 

New price weakness developed by 
feeds, together with the premiums de- 
manded for grades of wheat suitable for 
milling, stiffened flour prices. The 
strength of cash wheat also had its ef- 
fect. The only price changes of the 
week were slight advances by mills sell- 
ing the best northwestern patents. This 
widened the range of fancy patents to 
ractically the former spread of 60@70c. 

her prices were firmly maintained. 

Buffalo quotations, March 22: north- 
western fancy patents $6.80@7.40, stand- 
ard $6.30@6.70, first clear $5.40@5.75; 
Kansas fancy $6.40@6.65, standard $6.20 
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@6.40; semolina, 3%c Ib, 100-lb sacks; 
rye, light and dark, $4.50@A.75. 
BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour et. of 
output activity 
March 16-33 ...cceerceces 134,565 81 
Previous week .....-...0% 130,298 79 
Last VOOR cecccccccccccecs 109,500 67 
Two years ABO .........6% 117,925 71 


MILLFEED 


Light demand and liberal offerings, 
together with the prospect of an early 
opening of the navigation season, caused 
feel prices to undergo further reduc- 
tion to the lowest levels of many months. 
Ot!er unfavorable factors are the im- 
perding flood of Canadian feeds and 
the low prices being paid for milk in the 
da'ry sections. 

‘\Vith all these contributing, the weak- 
nes of feeds was not hard to under- 
stind. Bran was offered during the 
week at $26, Buffalo, and $380, Boston. 
It is reported some tonnage could be 
picked up at $29, Boston, Standard mid- 
dings sold 50c under the bran. Red dog 
m.intained its strength fairly well, mak- 
in it the exception of the wheat feeds, 
$3.50, Boston, being the ruling price. 

here was a range of $3 on mixed 
feds, depending on grade, quotations 
being $29@32, Boston. Flour middlings 
soll as low as $81, Boston, although 
there were sales during the week ranging 
up to $32. 

(il meal showed signs of returning 
strength, transactions being made at an 
iwerage price of $39.75. The range was 
25, above and below the average. De- 
inind for cottonseed meal eased off with 
the price advance, which could not be 
»aintained, tonnage being sold $1@1.25 

der the previous week’s average. The 
i3 per cent grade now is offered in 
juantity at around $50, Boston. De- 
and for hominy was light, and offer- 
igs liberal, with prices around $35, Bos- 
con. 

GRAIN 


Millers here show an active interest 
in wheat, but the Northwest has prac- 
tically nothing to offer for shipment at 
the opening of navigation at prices to 
the fancy of grinders here. High protein 
grades are exceedingly scarce, and the 
bulge in the May market at the week 
end drove millers out of the market. 

Corn receipts were light during the 
week, and there was an active demand. 
Some holders are inclined to wait for 
prices here equal to western values. 
Light receipts of oats were offset by 
the inclination of buyers not to follow 
the advance in futures. Barley closed 
firm, with no spot offerings. 


Corn closed at practically the same) 
prices as those prevailing a week ago, 


with oats up %@1%c. Closing prices, 
cash transactions of March 22 or last 
sale price reported on the Buffalo board: 
corn, No. 3 yellow 85144@86c, No. 4 yel- 
low 83c, No. 5 yellow 794c; oats, No. 3 
white 52c, No. 4 white 4914c; barley, 
malting grades 78@87c c.i.f., all-rail 84 
@88c; feed, all-rail, 80@82c. 

Receipts for the week ending March 
21 were estimated to be: wheat, 39 cars; 
rye, 1; corn, 278; oats, 116; buckwheat, 
9; feed, 53; barley, 23. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


_ Unloading of the winter storage fleet 
is proceeding. On March 20 there were 
13 steamers still awaiting places at the 
Buffalo elevators. They held 4,280,000 
bus. Elevators here held 12,972,000 bus, 
a decrease of 363,000 in one week. They 
loaded 866 cars for the eastern seaboard. 

Grain charters are reported to have 
been made, Fort William to Buffalo, on 
the basis of 3%c bu, although some own- 
ers are holding out firmly for 3%c. Ad- 
ditional contracts could be made at the 
lower rate. 

James P. Daly represented Buffalo at 
the Washington hearing on the request 
of Chicago for additional water for its 
drainage canal. He op the request, 
on the ground that lake navigation al- 
ready is seriously menaced by the drain- 
age canal. There is a strong feeling here 
that no further danger is to be expected 
from this source, and that future rulings 
will be adverse to Chicago. 

The Welland Canal is being prepared 
for opening on or about April 15. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


United States Senator James W. 
Wadsworth will introduce a bill in Con- 
s asking the War department to re- 
uce the prices which it has established 
for the canal craft sold to the New 
York Canal and Great Lakes Corpora- 
tion for barge canal service. There 
is a report that unless a reduction is 
made the company may go out of busi- 
ness. This, it is contended, would de- 
prive canal users of 70 first class boats, 
and would seriously interfere with the 
eastern grain movement. 

Mr. Wadsworth has been informed 
that the failure of the state to main- 
tain the barge canal at its nominal depth 
of 12 feet is working hardship with 
barge owners, since they cannot load 
their craft to capacity. It is feared 
that, unless this condition is corrected, 
the canal fleet may be reduced this year. 

The Canadian government has appro- 
priated $11,000,000 for Welland ship 
canal construction, $125,000 for im- 
provement of the present Welland Canal, 
$425,000 for construction of an addition 
to the Port Colborne elevator and §$11,- 
000 for harbor improvements at Port 
Colborne. 

All these improvements tend to in- 
crease the Montreal movement of grain, 
and marine and elevator interests on this 
side of the border are urging state and 
federal officials to adopt constructive 
policies which will tend to increase the 
efficiency of American water routes to 
seaboard rather than handicap the own- 
ers of lake and canal fleets. 


CLOVER LEAF FIRE 


Efficient work by the combined fire 
departments of Kenmore and Buffalo 
checked what threatened to be a very 
serious fire on March 20 in the plant of 
the Clover Leaf Milling Co., just outside 
the city line. The blaze, the origin of 
which has not been determined, had 
gained great headway before it was dis- 
covered, as it occurred in the early morn- 
ing hours. Eight hundred tons of brew- 
ers’ grains and oat clips were destroyed, 
together with the warehouse. The loss 
of $40,000 is fully covered by insurance 
and the fire will not seriously handicap 
production in the plant. 


NOTES 

The General Baking Co. has filed plans 
for a $25,000 addition to its Clinton 
Street plant. 

A. Kalfelz, of Kalfelz Bros., Syracuse, 
has recovered from a fall which broke 
one of his ankles. 

The Schaffer Stores Co., Inc., chain 
store grocer, will open 25 new branches 
in the Mohawk valley in the near future. 

F. F. Henry, manager of the Buffalo 
branch of the Washburn-Crosby Co., is 
back from a brief winter vacation in th 
South. 

Fred Winship, Duluth agent for the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, called 
recently at the Buffalo offices of the 
company. 

J. A. Crawford, of Crawford Bros., 
Walton, N. Y., is back at his desk after 
being confined to his home for several 
weeks by illness. 

Elsor Heater, of the St. Louis office 
of the Cereal Byproducts Co., spent sev- 
eral days with F. C. Greutker, Buffalo 
representative of this firm. 

George Martindale, head of the Mar- 
tindale Products Co., wholesale grocer, 
Warren, Pa., died recently at his home 
in that city. He was 51 years old, The 
widow, a son and a daughter survive. 

Miss Maude Lucinda Wright, of Wat- 
ertown, was awarded $5,000 in her $50,- 
000 breach of promise suit against Carl 
C. Nill, prominent Watertown baker. 
The jury returning the award deliberat- 
ed five hours. 

W. S. Preyer, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., called on the trade in cen- 
tral New York during the week, and 
T. S. Banks, of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., made a flying tour 
of Pennsylvania. 

Captain Benjamin J. Cowles has pur- 
chased the canal steamer E. T. Douglas, 
formerly owned by the Inland Marine 
Corporation, and sold recently to satisfy 
claims against her. Mr. Cowles and as- 
sociated operators have purchased three 
other steamers from the same company. 


The case of the George Urban Milling 
Co., which is appealing from a court 


order vacating an award of $34,650 for 
damages alleged to have been done by 
aan a grade crossing here, was 
argued last week in the appellate division 
at Rochester. Lyman M. Bass repre- 
sented the company, and Jeremiah J. 
Hurley appeared for the city of Buf- 
falo, which had been directed to pay 45 
per cent of the sum allowed the milling 
company. It is expected a decision will 
be given at the May term of court. 
P. D. Fannestocx. 


ROCHESTER 

No amount of argument is convincing 
that flour prices are bound to advance 
after April 7, when the new wheat tariff 
becomes effective. The trade is obdurate. 
With the wheat market at the lowest 
level for the season, buyers appear to 
have the best of the discussion. At any 
rate there was little inquiry for hard 
wheat flours last week, and less business. 
Shipping directions continued favorable. 

There was a fairly good local demand. 
Some of the stores put on sales of gro- 
ceries and moved liberal amounts of 
flour. In connection with these, spring 
patents retailed in %’s at 92c, and win- 
ter straights at 8lc, in cotton. Most of 
this flour was made by local mills, and 
in some cases was put out under the 
store brand, 

Following grain, hard wheat flour 
prices have been pared 10@1éc bbl, par- 
ticularly the higher —_~ Clears were 
in light supply, and low grades about 
cleaned out. Going prices: spring pat- 
ents, $7.25@7.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7.50; spring straights, 
$7, cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers pat- 
ent, $7.05, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
first clears, $5.50@6.40, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.25; low grade, $4 
@4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

The soft wheat flour market was badly 
demoralized, between advancing prices 
for winter wheat here and the recessional 
in hard wheat. Naturally, the trade took 
the spring wheat prices seriously and 
the millers here likewise were consider- 
ably impressed with the price of around 
$1.20 bu to farmers and close up to $1.30 
to shippers. The effect of it all was 
to stifle trade. There was relatively little 
business left on the books, and with new 
business light, production, of course, fell 
off. Winter straights were offered at 
$5.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, around $6.50. However, there was 
a considerable spread to local prices, 
with some selling to bakers as low as 
$6.20 and to the retail trade at $6.80, in 
paper sacks. 

The rye flour situation was a good deal 
upset, between rye grain at higher prices 
and rye feed dull, and barely steady. 
Mills still had a fortnight’s business in 
sight, and were not inclined to push sales. 
Best light brands were offered at $4.75 
@4.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Country mills were offering light in a 
small way at $5.50 bbl, and dark at 
$5.25, all cotton 98’s. 

Entire wheat flour was slow, with scat- 
tering sales on the basis of $6.50@6.55 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, and 
graham, $5.75@5.80, same basis. Every- 
thing moved in mixed cars. Buckwheat 
flour was winding up for the season, with 
small lots offered at $4.50 per 100 Ibs, 
and in 5-lb sacks at $5. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
March 16-88 ....cccssceces 6,150 3 
Previous week ....+.++.00. 6,900 37 


Of last week’s total, 4,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 750 winter and 700 


rye. 

Will Canada dump its millfeed here 
under the new tariff? That is a live 
question, with the mass of sentiment con- 
vinced that it will. What that means to 
the feed market here is obvious. Job- 
bers are buying only in a small way, with 
shipments ‘ys in mixed cars, 

Bran last week sagged more than mid- 
dlings, with most mills conceding around 
$1 ton. The going prices: spring bran, 
$31@32 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $33; winter bran, $34, sacked, most- 
ly local; spring middlings, $35@36, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; 
winter middlings, $836@37, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed. was in rather heavy sup- 
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ply, with demand slack and sales mostly 
local, at $26@27 ton, sacked. Country 
mills were getting a fair farmer trade, 
particularly in the dairy sections, with 
winter bran selling at $383 ton and mid- 
dlings at $85, both bulk, mill door. Rye 
feed was slow at $32, same basis. 

Western feed was very dull. This was 
largely due to industrial conditions, 
which, while perhaps not significant, have 
showed a tendency to slow up for the 
past month. Both corn meal and ground 
oats were lower, with corn meal at $37 
ton and ground oats at $39.50, both bulk, 
delivered. Corn meal, table quality, was 
steady at $3.25 per 100 lbs, mostly small 
lots, and in 5-lb sacks at $3.50. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BOSTON 

The demand for flour last week was 
of small proportions, with an easier tone 
to the market on all grades. The entire 
situation was weaker, and there was con- 
siderable pressure on the part of certain 
spring and hard winter wheat millers to 
make sales even at cut prices. Soft 
winter wheat flours were the exception, 
the market holding fairly firm. 

Boston receipts of flour continued lib- 
eral, and while some proportion of the 
arrivals consisted of Canadian flour in 
bond for export, the balance was suffi- 
ciently large to keep the local trade well 
supplied for some time, especially as the 
consumptive demand from the retailer 
and family consumer is slow. 

Open prices on spring and hard win- 

ter wheat patents were considerably low- 
er than in the previous week. Declines 
were 10@20c bbl in cotton on spring 
patents, 10@1l5c on hard winter wheat 
patents and about 10c lower on soft win- 
ters, 
. Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
were as follows: spring patents, special 
short $7.50@7.75, standard patents $6.50 
@7.45, first clear $5.40@6; hard winter 
wheat patents, $5.85@7; soft winter pat- 
ents $5.90@6.85, straight $5.50@6, clear 
$5.10@5.75. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending March 22, 1924, with 


comparisons: 
r~Receipts— -——Stocks—— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Fiour, bbis.... 28,672 84,626 ..... «eee 
Wheat, bus... 40,000 103,200 176,514 153,071 
Corn, bus..... 1,798 7,475 6,502 15,926 
Oats, bus..... 18,800 33,525 237,381 21,897 
ee, Caseve 60596 «009% 254,084 62,661 
Barley, bus... Bee  «4%es6 es Reever 
Millfeed, tons. 50 ar ee mee oe 

MILLFEED 


Demand for wheat feeds was quiet, 
with considerable pressure to sell near-by 
lots, and the general market was quoted 
lower. There is considerable Pacific 
Coast bran in store here, and offering at 
considerably under bran from the North- 
west, but there was very little inquiry 
and few sales. There was no business in 
Canadian bran. Other feeds were quiet, 
with the market easy. 

Quotations: spring bran, prompt ship- 
ment, $30.25@30.50; winter bran, $31@ 
31.50; middlings, $30@37; mixed feed, 
$32@38; red dog, $39; gluten feed, 
$41.55; gluten meal, $47.80; hominy feed, 
$35; stock feed, $87; oat hulls, reground, 
$17; cottonseed meal, $43@50; linseed 
meal, $46,—all in 100’s. 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 


There was a lower market on corn 
meal, with a slow demand. Granulated 
yellow was quoted at $2.30, bolted yellow 
$2.25, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.85,—all in 100’s. A good demand for 
oatmeal, with the market steady. Rolled 
was quoted at $2.85, with cut and ground 
at $3.13, all in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour 
dull and lower; choice white patent was 
quoted at $4.50@5 bbl, with straight 
about 20c under these prices. 

Exports of grain from Boston during 
the week ending March 22 were 64,000 
bus bonded wheat to Hamburg. Exports 
of flour, 1,000 sacks to Levant ports. 


MARITIME ASSOCIATION MEETING 
Despite the unfavorable conditions 
that have prevailed in Boston and abroad 
during the past year, Boston made sub- 
stantial gains in its over-sea and coast- 
wise trade, according to the report of 
Frank S. Davis, manager of the mari- 
time association of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, at the annual meeting held 
March 21. In both volume and value 
of its imports, Boston ranked second 
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only to New York, and while the in- 
crease in exports was slight, the port of 
Boston ranked seventh in the volume of 
combined exports and imports. 

A large number attended the meeting, 
and much interest was evinced in the 
work of the organization. At the elec- 
tion to fill the vacancies on the govern- 
ing board, caused by the expiration of 
the terms of seven of its members, the 
following were chosen: William P. F: 
Ayer, Charles B. Baldwin, W. Irving 
Bullard, Andrew F. Lane, Harris Liver- 





more, John .H. Smith and Alexander 
Winsor. Louis W. DePass. 
BALTIMORE 


A fair car lot flour business was done 
last week at comparatively steady prices, 
fully reflected in quotations, with stand- 
ard spring and hard winter patents and 
near-by soft winter straights command- 
ing the most attention. Many of the 
tributary mills are now using more or 
less western wheat. 

City mills continued to run moder- 
ately, and found domestic trade fair and 
export demand quiet. They reduced 
their prices on flour 10c bbl and feed 
$1.50 ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, 
in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 
10@15c less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.50@6.75, 
standard patent $6.10@6.35; hard winter 
short patent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.75 
@6; soft winter short patent $5.40@ 
5.65; straight (near-by), $4.60@4.85; rye 
flour, white $4.15@4.40, dark $8.60@ 
3.85. City mills’ jobbing prices: spring 
patent, $7.50; winter patent, $6.55; win- 
ter straight, $6.05. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,070 
bbls; exports, 6,314. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed closed the week barely steady, 
lifeless, and nominal at late decline. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $29@31; soft winter bran, 
$32.50@33; standard middlings, $29@31; 
flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $38 
@4; city mills’ middlings, $31.50. 

WHEAT 

Cash wheat in the local market was ir- 
regular and inactive, closing %c lower 
than a week ago. No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, closed on March 22 at Ic pre- 
mium over No. 2 red winter, as against 
le over the previous week and %c under 
last year. Closing prices: spot No. 2 
red winter, $1.1014; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.114%; range of southern 
for week, $1.09%@1.11%; last year, 
$1.05@1.35%4. 

Of the 504,273 bus wheat received here 
last week, 504,173, all Canadian, went to 
export elevators. Exports were 315,495 
bus, all Canadian. Stocks were 1,355,- 
479 bus, 464,179 domestic and 891,300 Ca- 
nadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
23, 1923, to March 22, 1924, 1,113,258 bus, 
against 1,038,808 in the corresponding 
period of 1923. Arrivals for the week 
were 100 bus, against 663 last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 88@89c; No. 2, spot, 
893%%c; No. 3, spot, 8634c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $4.25@4.30. Receipts, 235,- 
057 bus; exports, 94,286; stock, 617,327. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to March 22, 1924, 201,744 
bus; year ago, 278,286. Range of prices 
last week, 83@88%¢c; last year, 814%@ 
86c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 57¢c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
55c. Receipts, 45,271 bus; stock, 86,426. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2 spot, 
We bid. Receipts, 102,287 bus; ex- 
ports, 107,143; stock, 180,288. 

NOTES 

Crook’s 110 local grocery stores last 
Saturday were selling Koester’s bread at 
5c per loaf. 

Philip Little, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Baltimore last week. 

R. A. Love, of Shipton, Anderson & 
Co., grain importers, London and Liver- 
pool, Eng., visited this market last week. 

The French steamer Vendome is re- 
ported to have been chartered to load a 
cargo of grain here for a continental 
port. 





Knoblock’s 55 local grocery stores at 
the close of last week were selling 
Armour’s pancake flour, regular 10c 
package, at 5c. 

The retail grocers of this city, by way 
of encouraging the buying of goods 
from home jobbers, will hold a regular 
buyers’ week for all grocers within 50 
miles of Baltimore in connection with 
the Pure Food Show to be held at the 
Fourth Regiment Armory, April 3-12. 

Dr. Henry J. Berkley, of this city, in 
an interesting article on “Rambles in the 
Regions of Ilchester,” which appeared 
in the Baltimore Sun of March 16, shows 
a | wy of the old mill at Ilchester, 
Md., and says in connection therewith: 
“This old grist mill was built more than 
one and one half centuries ago. It still 
has the original wooden machinery of 
that time. The miller is in his eighty- 
seventh year.” 

A delegation from the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, consisting of A. 
W. Mears, president, Charles England, 
Eugene Blackford, Frank S. Dudley, C. 
P. Blackburn, F. A. Meyer and H. B. 
Wilcox, waited on the Maryland senators 
and representatives at Washington last 
Friday for the purpose of impressing 
upon them the imuportance of doing all 
in their power to defeat the McNary- 
Haugen bill when it comes up for final 
action. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, 
has awarded contracts for furnishing 
about 1,700 bbls flour to the state insti- 
tutions for the next three months, part 
to be delivered by seller and part to be 
hauled by buyer. White & Co. secured 
the contract for some 1,300 bbls standard 
hard wheat patent at $6 in new 98-lb 
cottons and 75 bbls same at $6.55 in 


-wood, while Frey & Son, Inc., will sup- 


ply about 400 bbls soft winter straight 
on its bid of $5.05 in secondhand 98-lb 
cottons. Contracts were also awarded 
for broken lots of rye and graham flours 
to the lowest bidders. There was con- 
siderable competition for these contracts 
this time, and 21 samples and bids fig- 
ured in the awards. 

A large delegation, representing Balti- 
more’s leading trade organizations and 
business firms, went to Annapolis by 
special train last Thursday and appeared 
before the finance committee of the 
Maryland senate in advocacy of the bill 
providing for a state owned and operat- 
ed high-frequency ferry across Chesa- 
peake Bay and connecting boulevard, 
for the purpose of regaining trade on 
the eastern shore of the state which has 
been diverted to Philadelphia and New 
York by means of rail transportation. 
The local flour and allied interests rep- 
resented at the hearing included the 
Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore Flour 
Club, C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, White & Co. J. Ross Myers, 
Frey & Son, Inc., Egerton Bros., An- 
drew Reiter & Co., and H. Schwab & 
Sons, Inc. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





EXPORT RATE ON FLOUR 


(Continued from page 1309.) 

not those contracts which are already 
booked will be shipped at a loss depends 
on immediate action in regard to section 
28; whether or not exporters can now 
risk selling flour that must be shipped 
after May 20 via foreign lines is the 
question in the mind of every miller. 
“Flour is not the only commodity that 
will be affected and discriminated against 
under the provisions of section 28. The 
list also includes cotton, coal, iron and 
steel products, farm implements, agri- 
cultural machinery and automobiles. 
Many ports like Portland, Maine, with 
very limited American service, will suf- 
fer a great loss of freight. That our 
trade relations with several friendly pow- 
ers are involved is indicated by the 
prompt protest of the Japanese govern- 
ment. The difficulties of enforcing the 
act are many and varied, but they are 
gradually coming to light. 

The Shipping Board is making it dif- 
ficult for the operators of their lines to 
“sell” their service to the public when 
they endeavor to force by legislative ac- 
tion the routing of freight via American 
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boats. Millers and flour exporters fully 
appreciate the necessity of having a well- 
managed and efficiently operated mer- 
chant marine and, as records will show, 
they have loyally supported the United 
States Shipping Board. Admiral Ben- 
son has publicly commended the flour 
milling industry for its patronage of 
American vessels. Furthermore, export- 
ers feel that any fair means employed 
to encourage them in routing their 
freight via American lines is justified, 
but they can hardly believe that it is 
right to accomplish this by penalizing 
shippers when they are obliged to use 
the service of the lines of those countries 
that buy so much of our surplus prod- 
ucts. 

At a time when Congress is consider- 
ing all possible means of helping the 
agricultural sections of this country, and 
the administration had declared its pol- 
icy to assist our farmers and to encour- 
age the foreign sale of surplus prod- 
ucts, it is difficult to understand an ac- 
tion by government authority that will 
increase the difficulty of exporting 
American flour, cotton, steel, automo- 
biles and farm machinery. Diverting 
freight to American steamers by meth- 
ods detrimental to the interests of our 
largest exporters is not the way to build 
up the American merchant marine. 


F. H. PRICE ACTIVE IN 
OPPOSING APPLICATION 
OF EXPORT RATE ORDER 


New Yorx, N. Y.—On March 21 a 
meeting of the special committee ap- 
pointed by W. J. L. Banham, chairman 
of the Atlantic States Advisory Board 
to consider and report on section 28 
of the merchant marine act was called 
by F. H. Price, its chairman. 

After a heated debate the committee 
went on record as strongly opposed to 
the section providing for lower export 
rail rates on shipments crossing on 
American ships and, headed by Mr. 
Price, the committee will go to Wash- 
ington to put this viewpoint before the 
Shipping Board, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Secretary Hoover, 
and members of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce. 

This committee report represents the 
organized opposition of shippers in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Delaware, but a minority re- 
port will be made by P. G. W. Ross, 
trade consultant of the city of Newark, 
who vigorously upheld the law during the 
debate. 

Mr, Price, upon his return from a 
four-day conference at Washington with 
James C. Jeffrey, commerce counsel for 
the Millers’ National Federation, said 
that the present status of the merchant 
marine act regarding exports was un- 
certain. 

Representatives of the Shipping Board 
had stated to him that they felt obliged, 
because of the act of Congress, to delay 
no longer the application of the act, and 
in their opinion the only matter affected 
was the inland freight rate. ; 

Commissioner Plummer had stated 
that, according to his understanding, 
where commodities did not now carry dif- 
ferential export and domestic rates the 
carriers would be requested to deduct 
10 per cent from freight bills on ship- 
ments they cleared in American ships. 
He denied that the law would have any 
effect on seaboard privileges and special 
charges such as free time and storage. 

In Mr. Price’s opinion, the law would 
force the rail carriers to apply not only 
domestic rates to export, but also the do- 
mestic rules and charges at the seaboard 
in the event that shipments cleared in 
foreign ships. 

Interstate commerce commissioners 
agreed with these propositions and ex- 
pressed a desire to be of some help, but 
stated that they felt that they had no 
other choice than to obey the mandate 
of the law, and that they were therefore 
powerless to review the certification by 
the Shipping Board and unable to do 
anything else than enforce the law. 
They had gone beyond what they con- 
sidered their rights in extending the time 
when the law became effective to May 
20. Their advice was that the only rem- 
edy lay in legislation. 

The chairman of the interstate com- 
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merce committee of the Senate, Mr, 
Smith, of South Carolina, was inter- 
viewed, and agreed that some modifica- 
tion of the law should be made, there- 
fore Mr. Jeffrey offered a tentative draft 
of a simple amendment to section 28 
which would give the interstate com- 
merce commissioners that discretionary 
power which is now left out of the act. ° 

Of several congressmen seen, the most 
helpful was Walter H. Newton, of Min- 
nesota, a member of the House comm)'t- 
tee on foreign commerce. Mr. Newton 
has introduced an amendment to section 
28 of the merchant marine act making 
the act elastic, and giving discretion: ry 
powers to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, It has been referred to the 
House committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries, of which William S. Grven 
is chairman. All exporting millers should 
communicate with Mr. Green, urging ‘in- 
mediate enactment of the amendment 

Other trades than flour are equ:lly 
hard hit by the act, and there will ‘e- 
velop from now on a lot of opposition 
from the public. At a previous meeting 
of the Commission Mr. Jeffery secu'ed 
a tentative promise that there would he 
an informal hearing, because of the com- 
plications which will arise from the «p- 
plication of domestic tariffs to export. 
It was understood that the Shipp ig 
Board would be asked to sit in, and a’so 
the railroads. A list of the millers who 
export has been filed with Mr. Har«’e, 
traffic executive of the Commission, } it 
it was suggested that C. V. Toppir», 
secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, be asked to file a list also aid 
prepare a statement on behalf of the 
millers. 

Another phase of this matter is th:t 
the export rates established to equali/« 
southern ports with northern ports wil 
be seriously affected, as well as the « 
port equality of these ports. Many ex- 
port rates on shipments of merchandi-<c 
from the North via the Gulf and south 
Atlantic are arrived at by taking tiie 
lowest domestic rate to an Atlantic por" ; 
whereas domestic rates to the South, 
Southeast and Southwest are based on 
mileage and character of service, and are 
therefore much higher than for the 
shorter domestic haul to north Atlantic 
ports. 

Wiping out these equalizing rates for 
export will cause a flow of traffic to 
north Atlantic ports for export whic! 
now goes to southern ports, unless such 
exports are carried in American ship 
and serious congestion will surely follow 

Rail carriers in the eastern territor 
held a conference last week in the offices 
of the Trunk Line Association here, pre 
paring revised tariffs on export freight 
in accordance with the enforcement oi 
section 28 of the merchant marine act 
of 1920. They expect to have these tariff- 
ready for distribution at the latest b) 
May 5, and since the law requires 1) 
days’ notice of the changes, they wil 
probably go into effect May 20, whei 
the order of the commission becomes ef 
fective, unless action can be induced t: 
bring about amendment or repeal of the 
section. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


EXPORT RULING OPPOSED 
BY GREAT LAKES MILLERS 


Burrarto, N. Y.—Millers here and a! 
other shipping points in the Great Lakes 
region are giving serious thought to the 
regulation becoming effective May 20 
which will deny them the inland export 
rates on flour if shipments are not made 
in vessels flying the United States flag. 
There is a strong feeling here that Amer- 
ican ships do not touch all ports, notably 
those in Ireland and Scotland, to which 
flour is exported, and they do not agree 
with the views of the Shipping Board 
that the American merchant marine serv- 
ice is adequate for all needs of shippers. 

They are gathering data to present to 
the federal authorities in an effort to 
have the ruling changed or its effective- 
ness deferred, if this is possible. The 
ruling is of especial interest to Buffalo, 
in view of the large export business of 
local mills. 

Millers here have been quietly . dis- 
cussing the matter among themselves, but 
are not making public their plans, if 
any have been definitely developed. 

P, D. Fannesrocx. 
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AMENDMENTS TO McNARY BILL 

The amendments intended to be pro- 
posed to the McNary-Haugen bill, set 
forth in the recently issued Confidential 
Committee Print No. 1, while eliminating 
a few features, do not essentially alter 
the main objections to the bill, in the 
opinion of the millers and grain trade 
of this section. 

The principal amendments proposed 
give the President greater power and the 
Secretary of Agriculture less in the ap- 
pointment of the personnel of the export 
commission and export corporation; au- 
thorize the President to declare a special 
emergency when the commission finds 
thai there is a surplus for export of 
wheat, flour, corn, raw cotton, wool, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, or any food products 
thereof, eliminating “and that the do- 
mestic price thereof is determined by the 
world price”; provide that the ratio price 
of basic agricultural commodities for 
any month shall bear the same relation to 
the current all commodities price in ef- 
fec| for such month as the pre-war basic 
commodity price bears to the pre-war all 
commodity price, instead of reading “as 
the pre-war basic commodity price for 
the corresponding month bears to the 
pre-war all commodities price in effect 
for such month”; change the amount and 
times of buying by the export corpora- 
tion, and provide that the export cor- 
poration shall utilize, as far as possible, 
existing facilities and agencies, and au- 
thorize the export corporation to sell in 
domestic markets “at such times as the 
corporation deems advisable and at the 
highest prices obtainable for exporta- 
tion or for processing for exportation.” 

Should the bill be amended as pro- 
posed, the insuperable objections, among 
many others, remain that it constitutes 
paternalism run wild; is unworkable and 
economically unsound in attempting to 
defeat the law of supply and demand; 
is class legislation of the most extreme 
type in attempting to benefit a com- 
paratively small number at the cost of 
higher food prices for all; could be en- 
forced, if at all, only at tremendous ex- 
pense; would be confiscatory of estab- 
lished business, incidentally ruining the 
flour export trade; and would encourage 
increased wheat production and discour- 
age diversification in farming. 


SEATTLE 

There are few indications of revival 
of interest in flour buying at remunera- 
tive prices, either domestic or foreign. 
Some of the mills, however, continue to 
operate heavily, and the total flour pro- 
duction in the Pacific Northwest, while 
ee is still substantial. Most of 
the mills have about completed grinding 
for oriental business, but some of them 
still have unfilled export orders, and a 
few which are booked well ahead for 
California markets are grinding close to 
capacity. 

Advices from Shanghai, Hongkong and 
Manila report heavy flour stocks, and 
there is considerable in transit for those 
ports. At Shanghai, resellers are selling 
at 40c bbl below what they purchased for. 
_ The more conservative mills are hold- 
ing out for $5.15 bbl, c.i.f., Orient, for 
straights, but some of the small mills 
have been selling as low as $4@4.15, 
f.o.b., seaboard, and substantial sales of 
Canadian flour were recently made for 
shipment via Vancouver, B. C., at $4.90 
@4.95, c.i.f., Orient. 

The stronger mills are turning down 
some oriental business as being Tse bbl 
or more too low for acceptance, taking 
the position that, with farmers holding 
wheat for an advance and with some un- 
filled wheat cargo charters here, they pre- 
fer to play safe than to take a chance 
of an advance in wheat. 


There is some inquiry from the At- 
lantic seaboard, water shipment, and a 
moderate business is being done. Do- 
mestic business, rail shipment, eastbound, 
is very meager, as Pacific northwestern 
mills cannot compete with prices which 
the Utah and southern Idaho mills can 
make on account of lower freight and 
wheat costs. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week: family patent, basis 
49-lb cottons, carloads, coast, $5.75@6.30 
bbl; straights, same basis, $4.20@5.10; 
cut-off, same basis, $4.60@5.10; pastry 
flour, basis 98-lb cottons, $5.20@5.40; 
bakers patent, $5.60@5.80; blends, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $6.25@7.05. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast, March 21: Da- 
kota, $7@7.60; Montana, $6.45@6.55. 

Reduced milling operations have 
strengthened the market for millfeed, 
though prices have not been advanced. 
Washington mill-run was quoted March 
21 at $25 ton to jobbers. Montana mills 
are offering very little feed here, and 
quotations are nominal. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 16-22 ....... 52,800 31,896 60 

Previous week ..... 52,800 24,739 47 

Year ago .......... 52,800 31,276 61 

Two years ago..... 52,800 19,007 36 

Three years ago.... 52,800 13,575 26 

Four years ago..... 52,800 41,473 79 

Five years ago..... 52,800 16,386 35 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 16-22 ....... 57,000 25,242 44 
Previous week ..... 57,000 26,428 46 
Year Q80 occcccscce 57,000 21,171 37 
Two years ago..... 57,000 28,927 51 
Three years ago.... 57,000 22,537 40 
Four years ago..... 57,000 55,167 97 
Five years ago..... 57,000 24,216 42 


Fifteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended March 15, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule op- 
erating six days a week, of 103,700 bbls 
flour, made 52,206, or 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 69,488 made the previous 
fortnight by 16 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 111,200 bbls, or 62 per cent 
of capacity. 

WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, March 21, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard white, $1.02 bu; soft 
and western white, $1.01; hard winter, 
97c; red winter and western red, 96c; 
northern spring, 9914c@$1; milling blue- 
stem, $1.08@1.04. 


EXCHANGE OPPOSES EXPORT BILL 


The Merchants’ Exchange, Seattle, has 
passed a resolution disapproving the 
McNary-Haugen bill “as putting the 
government into business and setting up 
an agricultural dictatorship for fixing 
prices under unsound and uneconomic 
principles, as destructive of competition 
and initiative, as confiscatory and ruin- 
ous to long established industries, as up- 
setting the normal and regular distribu- 
tion of the principal food of the coun- 
try and, finally, as nullifying the pur- 
pose for which the bill was drawn, by 
encouraging increased production and un- 
economical farming methods and condi- 
tions, and stifling initiative toward di- 
versification.” 


NOTES 

The Washington Cereal Association, 
Seattle, an association of flour and cereal 
millers and feed dealers, has dissolved. 
The Colville Flour Mills have been in- 
corporated by John Brisnahan and Dan 


Droz, with a capital stock of $25,000, to 
operate the 120-bb! mill at Colville, Wash. 

Spring wheat seeding is practically 
completed in Washington. Winter wheat 
is in good condition, excepting in some 
of the drier sections of the central por- 
tion. 

The spring wheat acreage for Wash- 
ington is estimated by the federal divi- 
sion of crop estimates as 85 per cent of 
the 1923 acreage; barley, 200 per cent; 
corn, 115; oats, 105, 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, March 1-12: to Hongkong, 23,070 
bbls; Fuchau, 22,875; Shanghai, 6,775; 
Yokohama, 5,300; Tokyo, 750; Kobe, 1,- 
000; Manila, 18,875; Cebu, 5,600; Lon- 
don, 1,145; Bolivia, 13,530; Peru, 2,050. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market last week was about 
steady, with a moderate amount of local 
business passing. List prices held at 
$6.05 for the best family patents, and 
$5.70@6.45 for bakers. No export de- 
mand was reported. 

The millfeed market was_ steadier. 
Millrun was quoted at $26 ton and mid- 
dlings at $38, in straight cars. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 16-22 ....... 62,000 37,720 60 
Previous week ..... 62,000 38,276 61 
yO er ee 57,000 22,964 40 
Two years ago..... 57,000 27,675 48 
Three years ago.... 48,000 19,387 40 
Four years ago.... 42,600 24,309 57 
Five years ago..... 42,600 16,618 39 


The wheat market has seldom been 
quieter. There was only a small demand 
for club at around $1.01% bu, and blue- 
stem at $1.03. The mills took a little, 
but exporters were indifferent. No re- 
cent eastern buying has been announced. 


HEARING ON GRADE CHANGES 


A hearing on the proposal to change 
the federal wheat grades was held here 
on March 17 by Henry C. Taylor, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
J. H. Besley, of the grain division of the 
Department of Agriculture. About 80 
farmers, dealers and exporters were 
present. According to their statements, 
this district will not be affected greatly 
by any of the proposed changes. The 
officials later visited Pendleton, Oregon, 
where another hearing was held. 


FIRE DESTROYS FEED PLANT 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the plant and storage warehouse of the 
Vale (Oregon) Grain & Feed Co. The 
damage was estimated at $10,000,. with 
insurance of about $6,000. The company 
will immediately resume operations in a 
new location. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 

Market conditions in Utah and south- 
ern Idaho remained steady last week, 
and on March 22 the quotations for 
wheat were the same as seven days be- 
fore. These were $1.05 bu for No. 1 
soft, and $1.15 for No. 1 hard winter 
and No. 1 northern spring, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Millers reported the general flour de- 
mand quiet, although there are sufficient 
orders on hand to keep Utah and south- 
ern Idaho mills busy far into the sum- 
mer, and practically enough to take up 
all of the 1923 wheat crop. The mills, in 
most instances, are running at full ca- 
pacity. 

Grain arrivals continue slow, buyers 
accounting for this situation by the con- 
stant depletion of farm stocks. Farm- 
ers are not holding much grain, accord- 
ing to Ogden dealers. 

NOTES 

Lyle Larkin, of Ogden, is now repre- 
senting the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
at Salt Lake City. 

The Heber City Mills, capitalized for 
$25,000, to operate a mill at Heber, 
Utah, has been incorporated by Joseph 
Hatch, Abram C. Hatch and Jane 
Hatch Turner, of Heber, Lucy H. 
Farnsworth, of Provo, and Joseph H. 
Dodds, of Vernal, Utah. 

A carload of 30,000 lbs calcium arse- 
nate, poison used in fighting the alfalfa 
weevil, has been ordered by the Big 
Wood Canal Co., Shoshone, Idaho. The 
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company plans to distribute this poison 
in an effort to combat the inroads of the 
weevil on southern Idaho alfalfa fields. 


Belief that prospects for higher prices 
are very slender, despite the recent tariff 
increase, was expressed by J. C. Clark, 
of Pocatello, Idaho, in an address be- 
fore the Pocatello Rotary Club, follow- 
ing a trip through eastern states. He 
said that this was the opinion expressed 
to him by eastern grain dealers. 

Snowfall throughout the intermoun- 
tain states last week aided farm condi- 
tions materially, and farmers are more 
optimistic regarding the probable sup- 
ply of moisture, both in the ground and 
as irrigation water, for the season. The 
snow has benefited winter wheat ma- 
terially, according to weather bureau 
reports. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


GREAT FALLS 


For the first time in several weeks 
there were changes recorded in the flour 
price list of Montana mills last week, 
and patents advanced 20c bbl over the 
previous week’s list. At the same time 
clears were slightly reduced. This, how- 
ever, was a case of following the wheat 
price trend rather than any activity in 
demand. The prices: patent flour $6.60 
bbl and first clear $4.60, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
bran $25 ton and standard middlings 
$27, same terms. 


MONTANA AND THE TARIFF 


Montana farmers have, so far, realized 
exactly the same result from the recent 
increase in the tariff on wheat that they 
did from the original imposition of the 
tariff a few years ago. Wheat has been 
on the toboggan. What it will do, now 
that it has again turned upward, is 
problematic, but there are many farmers 
who have a little wheat on hand who are 
watching the situation rather seriously. 
Most of them are in the class that still 
clings to the opinion that supply and 
demand are the greatest forces in price 
making that can be devised, and they 
doubt very seriously whether government 
fiat will add anything but complication 
to the case. 

The fact that they have wheat on 
hand is not evidence that they had ex- 
pected to profit by a possible tariff 
change nor from the passage of the so- 
called export commission plan. They 
held the wheat because they believed 
there was an even chance it would 
a little more than pay its storage and at 
the same time would be a liquid asset 
that would pay their spring taxes and 
expenses in putting in the spring crop. 

Manifestly, if there is any further 
slump following the tariff tinkering, 
their guess about beating the storage 
charge through possible advance will be 
spoiled, and if the subsequent legisla- 
tion adds further depression, as is be- 
lieved by many to be likely, the holding 
of the wheat will be an expensive enter- 
prise for the Montana farmers this 
year. 

Notwithstanding that there have been 
numerous letters and telegrams sent to 
legislators at Washington urging action 
along certain lines, supposedly for the 
benefit of the farmers, there are unlim- 
ited scores of them who are not bother- 
ing about the “aid” legislation at all, 
and it may be said that, except for the 
tendency to act with the popular ma- 
jority, it might be seriously doubted if 
the McNary-Haugen bill would secure 
support from an actual majority of the 
farmers of the state. 

In certain sections there has been a 
tendency to cast reflections upon millers 
and grain men in order to turn the tide 
to this bill, but farmers who grow large 
quantities of wheat still have faith in the 
integrity of the men who handle grain 
through the elevators to the terminal 
markets, and calling names in any cam- 
paign tends to react against the guilty. 

Montana farmers do not need govern- 
ment aid if they give proper attention 
to the cultivation of their land. Their 
wheat is of unsurpassed quality, and 
when measured by the customary rule 
of supply and demand they can meet 
competition. Their one problem is haul- 
age distance, a physical condition that 
cannot be legislated out. Production 
costs must be held in check, and when 
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that is done the farmer can make some 
money on present wheat prices. 
NOTES 

There has been snow on the ground all 
the month in varying amounts. Fallow 
land is getting a genuine soaking, while 
the valleys and range lands are taking 
a good supply. 

In the area around Forsyth there will 
this year be a large acreage of volunteer 
wheat, due to the fact that that section 
was visited by a hailstorm last summer 
just about the time wheat cutting was to 
be started. 

Fergus County, one of the counties in- 
cluded in the Judith basis wheat area, 
reports a reduction of 50 per cent in 
winter wheat acreage, compared to that 
harvested in 1923. It is stated that the 
March 15 condition of winter wheat is 
far ahead of the same date in 1923. It 
is also forecast that there will be an in- 
crease in the acreage seeded to spring 
wheat that will more than offset the loss 
in winter acreage. 

Mrs. Georgianna A. Cooney, wife of 
Edward H. Cooney, editor Great Falls 
Evening Leader, died on March 15. She 
was the daughter of George W. Day, of 
Minneapolis, one of the pioneers in the 
flour milling industry of that city. Her 
father built and owned the Palisades 
mill, and later built and operated one 
of the first lumber mills in Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Cooney was 58 years old, and had 
resided in Montana 36 years. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The flour market last week developed 
a fairly active demand from small lot 
buyers and jobbers. Large bakers, still 
working on old contracts, showed little, 


if any, interest in covering their future’ 


requirements. 

Mill prices were unchanged, as follows: 
Dakota fancy patent $8.10@8.40, stand- 
ard $7.60@7.90; Montana fancy patent 
$7.25@7.85, standard $6.75@7.35; Kan- 
sas standard, $6.85@7.20; eastern first 
clear, $5.80@6; northern blue-stem pat- 
ent, $5.75@6,—basis cotton 98's, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco. 

The millfeed market was firmer, due 
to smaller offerings and a fairly active 
demand. Prices were: northern standard 
bran and mill-run, $28.50@29; middlings, 
$37@38 (deferred shipments $1 more) ; 
eastern red bran, $28.50; low grade, $40. 

Embargoes, due to the hoof-and-mouth 
disease, are still interfering with move- 
ments of grain out of some counties, as 
well as grain products to the Hawaiian 
Islands out of San Francisco. 

Wheat remained steady during the 
week, with an inclination upward. No. 1 
California hard white was being bid for 
by millers and grain dealers at $1.85@ 
1.90 per 100 lbs, sacked, delivered, San 
Francisco. 

Barley was strong, and showed ad- 
vances of $1@1.50 ton. Prospects for 
the coming crop are very poor. 


NOTES 

H. R. Newcomb, vice president The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, was in San 
Francisco last week. 

At a meeting of the Coast-Dakota 
Flour Co., March 3, the following direc- 
tors were elected: L. F. Miller, R. C. 
Slocum, W. V. Byrne, C. H. Linn, Jr. 
Mr. Byrne will act as manager, and Mr. 
Slocum as sales manager. 


LOS ANGELES 


More rains in southern California last 
week were of some value to growing 
grains and feed; more so in their psycho- 
logical effect on business. Flour prices 
did not react, as might have been ex- 
pected with the slump in the Chicago 
market. 

Idaho and northern bakers flours in 
carload lots, cotton 98's, were still quoted 
around $6 bbl for long patents and $6.25 
for short patents, with Utah grades 25 
@50c less. 

The advance in Montana flours which 
took place in the previous week was only 
temporary, and prices dropped to for- 
mer levels, with quotations as follows: 
bakers patents $7.20, 95 per cent $6.90, 
and straights $6.75, carload lots, cotton 
98's. 

Prices on Kansas flours were un- 
changed, with bakers patents quoted at 
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$6.80, 95 per cent at $6.40 and straights 
at $6.25, carload lots, cotton 98's. 

Local milled flours remained un- 
changed, as follows, net cash: basis 48's, 
family patents $6.80, straights $6.40, first 
clear $5.25; basis 98’s, hard winter bak- 
ers $6.40, blended bakers $6.20, and soft 
winter bakers $6. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market continued very 
weak, with red mill-run still quoted at 
$30@31 ton, and white $1 more. 


GRAIN 

Local storms, slowing up deliveries, 
strengthened the corn market last week, 
with prices only 1c below quotations of 
the previous week. No. 2 yellow was 
$1.78 per 100 lbs, and No. 3 yellow $1.71. 
These prices, however, are 3@6c below 
those of two weeks ago. 

Bart wheat was 5c below the previous 
week, and was quoted at $2@2.05 per 
100 Ibs. Sonora was still bringing $2. 

Spot and shipment barley maintained 
the advances of the previous week, and 
were both quoted at $1.85 per 100 lbs. 
On the Grain Exchange, May barley was 
$1.70 bid; June, $1.70 bid, $1.85 asked; 
September, $1.60 bid and $1.75 asked. 


- * 


The California Milling Corporation, 
construction of the plant of which has 
been under way since last summer, has 
been receiving grain since March 1. Mill- 
ing started the middle of the month, 
and will be in full swing by April 1. 

A. G. Sram. 





VIRGINIA WHOLESALE GROCERS 
HOLD ASSOCIATION MEETING 

Norroix, Va.—The third annual meet- 
ing of the Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association was held in Norfolk March 
19-21, with approximately 200 represen- 
tatives from all parts of the Old Do- 
minion in attendance. In addition, rep- 
resentatives of grocery establishments, 
mills and supply houses throughout the 
country were present, and a large num- 
ber of exhibits were installed, 

Cornelius Gilbert, Lynchburg, was 
elected president, and Richmond was se- 
lected as the next meeting place. All 
Richmond mills were represented, as 
was practically every mill in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and some in Kentucky. 
S. M. Janney, Fredericksburg, and G. 
Frank Helms, Bristol, were elected vice 
presidents, while E, W. Christian, Rich- 
mond, was re-elected treasurer, and 
W. J. Johnson, Norfolk, was re-elected 
secretary. 

A board of directors was elected as 
follows: Frank Smith, Culpeper: Clarence 
Crist, Harrisonburg; G. Frank Helms, 
Bristol; L. E. Lichford, Lynchburg; R. 
W. Gunn, Richmond; Paul Roper, Pet- 
ersburg; C. E. Herbert, Norfolk; W. A. 
Aaron, Christiansburg; A. S. Snodgrass, 
Norton; J. L. Manson, Blackstone; J. W. 
Tate, Danville. 

H. McLaurin, Jacksonville, Fla., 
president American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, J. W. Herscher, Charleston, 
W. Va., president National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, William A. Han- 
nigan, Baltimore, president Tri-State As- 
sociation, and R. H. Bond, Baltimore, 
general counsel for McCormick & Co., 
of that city, were the principal speak- 
ers. The grocers were welcomed by 
C. E. Herbert, Norfolk, for the jobbers, 
and T. S. Southgate, Norfolk, for the 
brokers. 

Joseru A. Lesuie. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARS 
FINAL GRAIN RATE ARGUMENTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Final arguments 
were under way last week before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the 
general investigation of grain rates or- 
dered by the Commission some months 
ago on its own initiative after deciding 
not to act upon proceedings filed by the 
Kansas Public Utilities mission in 
which the commissions of nine other 
states joined. 

Representatives from the Pacific 
Coast contend that any reduction by the 
Commission should take into account the 
desirability of giving some relief to that 

rt of the country west of the Rocky 

ountains where the wheat movement is 
westbound. Up to this time, it is con- 
tended, the proceeding has been confined 
almost entirely to the eastbound move- 
ment, which means nothing to the Pacific 
Northwest. Cuaries C. Hart. 





The market on millfeeds was still 
on the toboggan last week, and there 
was no apparent strength, due to the 
lack of demand and buying power. The 
retail trade generally continued indif- 
ferent, and what little buying there was, 
was by retailers who were very low on 
feed and invariably wanted transit feed 
or feeds that would guarantee’ delivery 
to their place of business within 48 hours 
after purchase. 

Considerable feed still remained in 
transit, especially of middlings and 
flour middlings. Flour middlings were 
in very poor demand, and were being 
offered at a small premium over stand- 
ard middlings. The expected demand 
for feed for March did not materialize 
and, consequently, prices continued to 
decline. Unless there is a radical change 
in the eastern situation very soon, stor- 
age feed will either have to be dumped 
on the market at heavy losses, or carried 
indefinitely. Some of this storage feed 
is carried in the westbound terminal 
warehouses at Buffalo, and has to be 
moved out before April 1, to make way 
for the westbound freight that will be 
moving via lake and rail very shortly. 

On Monday and Tuesday of last week 
the southwestern markets claimed a fair 
inquiry for both bran and shorts, but 
buying in general was in comparatively 
small volume. Some feed was being 
worked into southeastern territory, but 
most of this went to care for short cov- 
erings. Small quantities of both bran 
and shorts were worked in Texas ter- 
ritory, and prices in the Southwest are 
holding firmer than those of the spring 
wheat mills, due to the fact that pro- 
duction is very light and the bulk of the 
feed is going in mixed cars with flour. 
Therefore straight car lots of bran and 
shorts were held at pretty close to the 
previous week’s prices. 

Winter wheat feeds were still out of 
line with spring wheat mills. Bran was 
quoted at $23.50@24 ton, Kansas City, 
and shorts at $24@25. Gray shorts were 
working closer to the brown, and there 
was only a difference of 50c@$1 ton, 
according to quality. 

The latter part of the week the south- 
western market was reported to be 
slightly stronger in tone, due to a little 
more inquiry from the South and the 
Southwest, Arkansas and Oklahoma be- 
ing the better buyers, along with Texas 
absorbing more bran and shorts for 
spot and scattered March shipment. 

Operations of mills are still under- 
going further contraction, based on 
sluggish demand for flour. In the ab- 
sence of pressure on spot, offerings of 
feed made a healthier tone in values. 

The Northwest, the early part of last 
week, continued to decline, and especial- 
ly durum bran, standard bran and stand- 
ard middlings. Pure bran was in better 
demand, due to the fact that there were 
fair inquiries for spot shipment to the 
Wisconsin trade. Buying of pure bran 
was all for transit or immediate ship- 
ment, as buyers would not take on any 
feed for 10 days or later shipment. Fri- 
day and Saturday of last week the mills 
and jobbers in the Northwest advanced 
their prices somewhat on all grades of 
feed, due to the fact, they claimed, that 
they found better inquiry. 

It is a question, however, whether the 
trade will follow any advance in prices. 
It has been the experience the last two 
or three months that, as soon as prices 
were advanced, the retail trade backed 
away from taking any additional pur- 
chases and the prices would recede to 
lower than the previous decline. No 
doubt this will be the case this time. 
The trade in general expected a March 
bulge and felt quite sure there would be 
an increased demand for feed, but at the 
present time eastern prices are consid- 
erably out of line with the Northwest, 
and unless the near-by trade can take 
care of what feed is being manufactured 
by the mills, western prices will have to 
get in line or the East will advance 
prices. This will not come about unless 
there is an increased buying power in 
that territory. At present it appears 
there is enough distress feed in transit 
and storage feed in the eastern terminals 
to take care of demand. 
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Demand for oil meal is very limited, 
and crushers have found it necessary 
to further reduce their prices. On Sat- 
urday, crushers were quoting at S40, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. However, it could 
be bought from jobbers somewhat under 
these prices. The crushers claim ro 
duction is being cut, and that there wil! 
be a limited amount produced during the 
late spring and summer months, on «c- 
count of the scarcity of domestic f\,x- 
seed. 

Hominy feed trade is light. Buying 
is only for immediate requirements, :::4 
price is almost equivalent to that of 
corn. 

Gluten feed prices remain unchan ed, 
and there is a fair demand. 

On Saturday, bran was quoted in the 
Boston market on the basis of $.).50, 
Boston, for prompt, and standard ;,id- 
dlings at $29, and for April ship: ent 
bran at $29 and standard middling. at 
$28.50. Bran was quoted at $24, | hi- 
cago, and standard middlings at ~23; 
flour middlings at $25@26.50, according 
to quality. 

FEED PRICES 


Feed a in the principal mar! ts, 


on March 22, and the same date, 192: in 
100-lb sacks, except as otherwise no! «d: 

March 

22, 1923 Mch. 22, | +24 
Minneapolis bran ....... $28.00 $21.00@2: 50 
Pure wheat bran ....... 29.00 22.50@2 0 
Minneapolis middlings .. 28.00 20.00@2 6 
Minneapolis rye feed..... 27.00 19.00@2) 10 
Minneapolis flour midds. 30.00 22.00@2: 
Minneapolis red dog* ... 33.00 30.00@3:2 0 
Mixed feed ...........+... 29.00 23.00@25 10 
Minneapolis old process 

GEE UEGEE cneseeveccodes 4.00 -..@40.10 
Minneapolis bran ........ 37.00¢ 29.00@30. 0 
Minneapolis middlings .. 37.00¢ 28.50@30..0 
Minneapolis red dog* ... 42.50¢ 38.00@40. 6 
Duluth BEAR .ccccscsccce 28.00 21.00@21 
Duluth middlings ....... 28.00 20.00@20. 6 
Duluth flour middlings... 30.00 23.00@25.\0 
Country mixed feed...... 28.50 24.00@25.0 
Duluth red dog ......... 32,00 31.00@34.10 
OE, BOGS DORE cc cccccice 31.00 25.50@26 0 
St. Louis brown shorts .. 32.00 25.00@26 9 
St. Louis gray midds..... 33.50 27.00@2 ) 
St. Louis white midds... 37.00 33.00@3° 6 
St. Louis mixed feed .... 33.00 26.00@2 ) 
St. Louis oat feed ...... 15.00 13.00@1 
St. Louis alfalfa meal ... 29.00 20.00@3' 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

Bay BeOE cccccccccceces 0.00 28.00@2* 0 
Kansas City pure bran... 30.00 23.50@2: ° 
Kansas City bran ....... 30.00 23.00@2:2 
Kansas City brown shorts 31.00 23.50@2: °° 
Kansas City gray shorts. 32.00 24.50@2°5 0 
Kansas City mixed feed.. 31.00 24.00@2: 
Philadelphia winter bran. 37.00 32.00@3: 
Philadelphia pure bran .. 37.00 30.00@31 
Philadelphia spring bran. 36.50 30.00@36 
Philadelphia sprg. midds 36.50 29.50@30 
Philadelphia red dog*.... 41.00 38.00@39 
Philadelphia flour midds. 38.50 31.25@33 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 35.00 28.00@29 
Winter bran ............ 32.00 26.00@26 
Milwaukee bran ......... 31.00 23.00@25 
Milwaukee middlings ... 31.00 22.50@23.0 
Milwaukee flour midds... 31.50 25.00@27.' 
Milwaukee red dog* .... 33.00 31.00@33.° 
Milwaukee rye feed...... 28.00 21.00@22.' 
Milwaukee old process oil 

DOGEE 60 éxkees 455560 00% 6.00 42.00@43./ 
Cottonseed meal ........ 52.00 42.00@47.)) 
Badger hominy feed .... 31.50 -- @33. 
Amerikorn dairy ration.. 48.00 ~-@44 
Badger stock feed ....... 29.00 rT Fs. 
Reground oat feed ...... 14.00 11.560@12.°0 

SPECIAL FEEDS 
Brewers’ dried grains, 

ee rrr $.... $28.00@30.' 9 
Hominy feed ............ 34.50f 34.50@35.'' 
Gluten feed, bulk, Chi- 

GRMO occcscscecsevesces — 00+ @382 
Gluten feed, Chicago..... 42.65 ....@34 

RATES TO BOSTON 
Lake- 

From— and-rail All-ra 
per ereeee oeee Se $9. 
SEES deceased eee e404 0 82 7.00 9.1 
Ti NEL 8 ee ecss dew oud SN eee ween 7.5 
| Pree 8.90 9.7 
po Pree eee 5.70 6.5 

*140-lb sacks. tBoston. 

J. W. Jouno. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR IN SPAIN 

An American consular report states: 
“The importation of wheat and wheat 
flour continues to be prohibited in Spain 
unless prices advance beyond $6.62 per 
quintal of 220.46 lbs, which is not likely 
in local opinion. The director recently 
issued a statement to the effect that 
there is a surplus of wheat in Spain 
of 44,000,000 bus, the 1922-23 crop total- 
ing 140,000,000. Prices are low. re is 
always some opportunity in Spain to sell 
corn, both for human consumption and 


for feeding purposes. This year’s crop 
was not abundant, and it is reported that 
at least 11,500,000 bus will have to be 
imported during the year. Argentina 


has been for some years the principal 
supplier of this — In 1922, there 
were 2,000,000 bus of corn imported 
from the United States.” ; 
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(Continued from page 1311.) 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is a little firmer this 
week. Chicago mills have been — 
as low as $88 for prompt shipment meal, 
but they are now reported to be up to 
Minneapolis basis, $40. Toledo mills 
ask $41, and Buffalo $40.50. Inquiry 
has improved slightly, and shipping di- 
rections are all that could be expected. 
Resellers are still very much in evidence. 

A fair business is being done in lin- 
seed cake by seaboard mills for export. 
Cake for first half April shipment is 
quoted at $87 ton, f.a.s.. New York, all 
April $836.50, and May-August $34. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mch, 24 Mch. 25 











Mch, 22 Mch. 15 1923 1922 
No. 1 dark ..... 4,148 4,224 3,822 1,216 
No. 1 northern. .1,154 1,154 1,253 84 
No 2 northern. .1,577 1,574 1,439 284 
OtherB ...cccees 7,809 8,022 9,012 5,307 
tale cesses 14,688 14,974 15,526 6,891 
In 1982 ccccees 5,573 GOST cosee cesee 
In 1980 ...ccee * Be aaa 
In '919 wcccces 20,478 22,909 ....2 seoce 
F.evator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on March 22, with comparisons, 
in Lushels (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 
Min i\capolis ...14,688 15,526 6,891 5,573 
Duluth wseccese 6,258 10,289 4,396 1,634 
Total® ..e0e 20,946 25,815 11,287 7,207 
R ceipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: March 24 
March 22 March 15 1923 
Wh-at, bus...... 1,803,600 1,990,560 1,787,040 
Flour, Dble....... 28,594 25,508 46,595 
Milistuff, tons.... 954 649 1,547 
Corn, Babscecsoce 410,410 485,040 131,040 
Onis, DUM. .c.e.0% 383,560 438,440 454,500 
3arley, bus...... 300,000 286,650 206,700 
I » Pc rcceces 91,790 109,600 137,200 
Fiaxseed, bus... 67,100 59,000 48,760 
shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: March 24 
March 22 March 15 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 833,310 876,400 841,180 
Fou, Bhs s00 269,205 272,926 312,370 
Millstuff, tons.... 15,380 15,968 14,204 
Corm, BWBeccseces 318,240 345,600 79,360 
Oats, DUB. .c.c.e- 583,440 446,760 636,480 
larley, bus...... 259,120 222,400 238,640 
Ry@, BUBccoccess 88,200 80,300 55,020 
Flaxseed, bus.... 56,800 39,730 17,510 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
March 22, 1924, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1928-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 

Minneapolis ... 7,335 56,010 1,463 930 
Duluth ........ 6,240 3,220 6,476 3,032 
TOUHEE: cnc ees 13,575 8,230 6,939 3,962 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
March 22, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
ind Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ng weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 
mitted): 

r-—Receipts—, -—In store——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis... 67 48 57 210 15 81 
Duluth .... 20 17 34 198 24 81 


Totals..... 87 65 91 408 39 «6162 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Mch. 24 Mch. 25 Mch. 26 
19 1 


Mch. 22 Mch. 15 23 922 1921 
Corn ...1,597 1,529 463 = 2,195 508 
Oats ....4,826 6,028 9,916 21,978 9,354 
Barley... 559 514 961 686 1,051 
Rye ....7,972 17,926 3,111 1,026 91 
Flaxseed. 210 246 15 81 1,164 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


Mch. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
18. 69% @70% 43% @43% ....@60% 55@68 
19. 69% @70% 43 @43% ....@59% 55@68 
20. 70% @71% 43% @44% 61 @61% 56@69 
21. 70%@7T1% 44 @44% 61% @62% 58@71 
22. 71% @72% 44% @44% 62 @62% 58@71 


24. 69% @70% 43% @43% 69% @69% 58@72 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ————Duluth———_, 





Track Toarr. Track Mch. July 
March 18 .$2.48% 2.45% 2.50% 2.47 2.39% 
March 19. 2.47% 2.44% 2.47% 2.45% 2.38% 
March 20. 2.50% 2.48 2.49% 2.47 2.39 
March 21. 2.48% 2.46% 2.48% 2.46 2.38% 
March 22. 2.48% 2.46% 2.47% 2.45 2.37% 
March 24. 2.42% 2.40% 2.45% 2.43 2.34 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Conditions in the flour market last 
week were lifeless and narrow. Mills 
reported no improvement in demand and 
no sign of any incréase in interest. Or- 
ders taken were in small-sized lots, with 
request for —- shipment. The wheat 
market was dull and steady and this 
served to a buyers from 
committing t selves to any extent, 
their position being that by holding off 
they could buy to better advantage. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mills have the usual volume of old book- 
ings. Holders of contracts do not come 
into the market for new purchases until 
the old ones are about exhausted. 

The durum mill keeps busy getting out 
old orders and making deliveries. Fresh 
buying was light and spotted. The mill 
was only able to pick up an occasional 
car order. 

Nominal prices, March 22, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.55@6.80 $6.90@7.20 
Bakers patent ....... 6.830@6.55 6.70@6.95 
First clear, jute....... 56.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute .... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
RYE FLOUR 


The eastern rye trade was slow. In- 
quiries received by the mill resulted in 
the acceptance of only a few cars. Lo- 
cally, the established trade met the cus- 
tomary working requirements. Prices at 
Duluth-Superior, f.o.b., mill, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.05; No. 2 straight, $3.95; 
No. 3 dark, $2.90; No. 5 blend, $4.55; 
No. 8 rye, $3.55. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
March 16-83 ........cce.0. 12,195 33 
Previous week ..........+. 17,880 48 
WOOP BHO ccvccvcccccscesese 21,560 58 
Two years ago .......++6+. 18,275 49 


MILLFEED 
One mill did not receive an inquiry all 
week, and the other only an occasional 
one. There seems to be a plentiful sup- 
ply accessible to buyers. 
WHEAT 
In spring there were few offerings. 
Buyers did not seem anxious to bid, let 
alone buy. Durum arrivals were in some- 
what better volume. Mills evinced in- 
terest only in choice supplies, for which 
they willingly paid liberal premiums. In 
the durum futures, interest was limited. 
The week registered a small decline. 
Nothing was done in the spring May de- 
livery, and it closed practically un- 
changed against a week ago. Shipping 
operations slowed up, causing a 178,000- 
bu increase in stocks. 
COARSE GRAINS 
The barley market held steady up to 
the close, when it firmed, with only an 
occasional car for sale. The government 
report estimated growers’ intention to in- 
crease barley acreage this year 9 per 
cent over last year. Local barley stocks 
are reported by elevators as 233,000 bus. 
Corn is not moving in as freely as a 
week ago, but there is still a consid- 
erable tonnage reported to come forward. 
Trade in oats was restricted by scanty 
receipts, although the offerings appeared 
sufficient to satisfy the buying demand. 
Business in gash rye continued in 
keeping with receipts, which were spot- 
ted. ood demand was a feature, with 
everything in the line of cash offerings 
meeting ready sale. 
FLAXSEED 
Up to March 19 the undertone of the 
futures tended to strengthen. The gov- 
ernment estimate that northwestern 
growers intended to increase the acreage 
seeded to flaxseed 54 per cent above last 
year weakened the situation. Urgent 
selling ran into stop-loss orders that 
broke March Ic, May 2%c and July 
$%c. The March delivery finished with 
a 3c advance on the week, while the de- 
ferred issues recorded a 1%4¢ loss. Stocks 
showed a light increase. 


NOTES 


G. G. Barnum, Jr., of the Barnum 
Grain Co., is on a western trip. 

M. L. Jenks, of the Itasca Elevator 
Co., has been ill for about two weeks, but 
is improving. 

W. F. Converse, manager Occident 
Terminal Co., spent several days last 
week in Minneapolis. 

H. F. Salyards, accompanied by Mrs. 
Salyards, will spend several weeks in 
Washington, leaving for there March 25. 

Marine men look for navigation to 
open about April 20. The outfitting of 
the few boats that wintered here is under 
way. 

Flour is coming forward from the in- 
terior for —- and later lake ship- 
ment very slowly. To date only two 
roads have reported receipts and stocks. 
Present stocks approximate 33,000 bbls. 


Rail shipments of grain during the 
week ending March 22 totaled only 70,000 
bus, and of flaxseed 7,000. No other 
grains showed any shipments. 

Shipping of iron ore is expected to be 
very active the coming summer and pre- 
dictions are made that the total volume 
moved down the lakes will run to 62,- 
000,000 tons, against 59,000,000 last year. 

Stocks of all grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators show fair gains during the 
week ending March 22, the increase run- 
ning about 750,000 bus, and the total of 
all stocks now running about 22,000,000 
bus. It is not expected that there will 
be much more than 25,000,000 bus grain 
here at the opening of navigation. 

Grain shippers and vessel owners are 
not yet getting together in the matter 
of contracting for space for opening 
shipment. The boatmen are not paying 
much attention to chartering, and ship- 
pers say there is practically no eastern 
demand. The asking quotation continues 
at 346c bu for wheat, Duluth to Buffalo. 


The McDougall Terminal interests are 
preparing for an active year. The three 
new boats that will run to Port Huron, 
Mich., during the summer have _ been 
equipped with refrigerated space. These 
boats are to connect with the Grand 
Trunk, Pere Marquette and Canadian 
National railways at Port Huron, and 
will give a 12-hour service from there 
to Buffalo. A 500-foot extension to the 
dock at Duluth has been built, and ex- 
tensive improvements are also being made 
at Port Huron. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains on March 22 at 
Duluth-Superior elevators, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Domestic—~ -~-—Bonded——, 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Corn ...«- 5,539 211 6,711 eke oes ee 
Oats ...... 2,114 589 5,930 7 30 
BO: csscces 7,592 8,495 3,436 1 ae 
Barley .... 221 296 274 12 66 10 
Flaxseed .. 142 24 81 56 ° 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 





Spring -———Durum — 

May May July Sept. 
March 16 ...... 115% 109% 109% 107% 
March 17 115% 110% 109% 107 
Meeren 86 once 115% 109% 109 105% 
March 19 ...... 114% 108% 108% 105 
March 20 ...... 114% 108% 108% 105 
March 31 ...... 115 108% 108% 104% 
March 22 ...... 115% 108% 108% 104% 


Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 


c——Amber durum—, -—Durum— 
Mch 0.1 No. 2 No. 1 No, 2 
15... 107% @122% 106% @122% 107% 105% 
17... 108%@123% 107% @123% 108% 106% 


18... 107% @122% 106% @122% 107% 105% 
19... 106% @121% 105% @121% 106% 104% 
20... 106% @121% 105% @121% 106% 104% 
21... 106% @121% 105% @121% 106% 104% 
-. 1065 @121% 105% @121% 106% 104% 
Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents per bushel: 
March No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
15.. 113% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 
17.. 113% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 
18.. 113% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 
19.. 112% @122% 110%@116% 109%@112% 
20.. 113% @123% 111%@117% 110% @113% 
21.. 1138 @123 111 @117 110 @113 
22.. 113% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 22, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
r- Wheat stocks—, -———-grade——, 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2nor §f§ 392 289 196 16 23 12 
3dkn i 
3 nor § 197 11 94 7 7 14 
All other 
spring 1,410 1,990 758 18 5 28 
1,2 amd 
1,2 dur f§ 718 1,748 329 76 90 92 
3amd l 
3 dur | oe 39 
All other 
durum ..3,212 6,250 2,919 97 127 148 
Winter .... 32 1 100 4 see 162 
Mixed ..... oe Chet hee 66 127 6 
Totals ..6,258 10,289 4,396 323 379 463 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—— Receipts——, —Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Spring .... 83 104 183 50 F oe 
Durum .... 257 465 605 13 77 35 
Winter .... 2 eve 24 7 eee 
Totals 342 569 812 70 77 35 
COFR ..ccce 85 26 327 37 
Oats ...... 48 3 25 4 
Bonded 1 + ss 
Rye .o.c.0e 131 386 585 2 
Bonded 60 en 
Barley 6 22 95 5 
Bonded... .. 2 es ee oe ee 
Flaxseed .. 20 17 34 7 6 46 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
lose--—— 
Opening March 24 
Mareh17 High Low Mch. 22 1923 
Mch. .$2.43% $2.47 $2.43% $2.45 $3.07 
May .. 2.41 2.43% 2.38% 2.39% 2.87 
July .. 2.40% 2.42 2.36% 2.37% 2.78% 
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Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Corn 


Oats Rye 


3 yellow 3 white No. 1 Barley 
March 15... 75% 41% @42% 62% 44@68 
March 17... 76% 42% @43% 63% 44@68 
March 18... 75% 41 @44 62% 44@68 
March 19... 75% 40% @43% 61% 44@68 
March 20... 75% 41% @44% 62% 44@68 
March 21... 75% 41% @43% 62% 44@69 
March 22... 77 42 @44 63% 44@71 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 25, in cents per 100 Ibs; 





ao From ————_,, 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Belfast ...... - 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ° 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bristol eeee 22.00 eoee 
Cardiff ...... ++ 22.00 cove 
Bergen ..... 26.00 26.00 oove 
Christiania 26.00 26.00 ecee 
Stavanger ... «eee 26.00 26.00 cece 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 been 
GOP csccccce 23.00 .... 28.00 23.00 eee 
Dublin ....... 23.00 .... 28.00 23.00 6090 
Dundee ° 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 coos 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eee 
Malméd ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 cece 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux 27.60 .... 27.60 27.50 eeee 
Havre ....... 27.50 .... 27.60 27.60 cece 
Marseilles BE.08 cece soos coos cece 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 cece 
BBall ccccccce 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 eece 
EGER cecccoce 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 $089 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 28.00 .... cece 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle © BB.08 eee cece cece cose 
Rotterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 .... coe cee cece 
Southampton... 25.00 soe eee 
ee 26.00 26.00 26.00 ° 
Pireus ...... 27.60 .. ee ° 
Stettin ..... - 30.00 ee eee ee 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on March 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 456 573 86 173 4 
Boston ..... 3 9 22 3 1 
Buffalo .....3,384 1,013 836 1,261 163 
Afloat .... 335 bas ooo 1,366 oes 
Chicago 15,379 6,756 4,903 1,790 194 
Afloat .... 284 as ace eae aoe 
Detroit ..... 18 22 61 20 eee 
Duluth ..... 6,021 5,539 2,114 7,592 221 
Galveston ... 501 e 42 eos 


Indianapolis. 302 549 154 eee eas 
Kan, City..11,408 2,112 686 198 232 
Milwaukee... 328 1,529 891 836 99 

ARORA cove. cee 990 eee eee 
Minneap’lis 14,688 1,597 7,972 559 
N. Orleans... 156 780 53 24 3 





Newp. News. ... eas 35 re eee 
New York... 152 290 423 232 84 
Omaha ..... 2,879 2,233 836 184 14 
Peoria ...... 29 245 111 oes re 
Philadelphia. 6551 451 67 63 30 
Sioux City... 271 479 424 14 5 
St. Joseph... 720 535 101 10 2 
St. Louis ....1,272 1,057 384 24 3 
Poise 6.2 1,487 217 318 15 3 
* Totals ...60,624 26,976 17,331 21,709 1,617 
Last year. .46,544 29,874 24,234 18,168 2,708 


Increases: Corn, 1,924,000 bus; rye, 68,000; 
barley, 86,000. Decreases: Wheat, 1,032,000 
bus; oats, 732,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

P. R. “A” and 

vo ee eee 3 1,455 355 eee 
Consolidated 1,686 255 84 16 
GEE ovicseces. 1,450 189 50 sae 
Grain Growers 2,561 212 27 ove 
ri. sesdetieee 4,996 212 79 87 
Northland ...... 6,224 1,132 231 er 
Port Arthur ..... 421 727 “ eee 
Can. Gov't ...... 2,116 276 136 316 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 5,411 492 46 101 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 6,613 436 46 105 


Private elevators. 20,476 1,634 242 124 

















Totals wcccvcce 51,957 7,019 1,297 749 
Year ago........-+ 30,682 3,918 3,153 323 
Receipts ......... 728 951 191 19 
Rail shipments... 334 262 61 16 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 1 es Be Wee cece 46 
No, 1 northern.11,104 No. 2C. W...... 2,763 
No. 2 northern. .9,003 No. 3 C. W...... 1,416 
No. 3 northern. .6,998 Ex. 1 feed ..... 
BO. 6 scceccsse’s BOTS 1 W008 ccvcccccce 416 
No. 4 special... BE 20008 ccccccccce S80 
No. & ..... \- 391 Special bin ..... 42 
No. 5 special.. Te Gee cstecsies 98 
WO. © ccccescvees 118 Private ........ 1,634 
No. 6 special 52 ——— 
WOOG 2 ccecvscses 165 Total ........7,019 
DRFUM ccsscccee 3 . 
Special bin ..... 96 
CURES occcccecs 1,112 
Private ....... 20,476 

Fetal ...ccve 61,957 





From 1919 to 1923, the number of 
acres cultivated in the nine leading Penn- 
sylvania crops decreased 228,437 acres, 
most of which was diverted from culti- 
vation between 1922 and 1923. 
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The world is trying to get back to a 
normal basis of operations again. The 
procedure is laborious, but it is inevit- 
able. One of the great problems is to 
safeguard the currency systems and re- 
store Europe to a sound gold basis. 
The United States holds today more 
than half the world’s supply of money 
gold, which means that England, France, 
Germany, Italy and other nations are 
dangerously short. Later on there will 
be a readjustment, in which this nation 
will have to participate and distribute a 
portion of its gold among countries 
which are short of it. It is obvious that 
our possession of the vast stock of the 
yellow metal places us in a commanding 
position with reference to maintaining 
a great influence in commercial affairs. 


ADJUSTING REPARATIONS 


It is apparent that the reparations 
problem is fast being solved. Both 
France and Germany realize that the 
negotiations cannot drag on forever, It 
may be some weeks before the full de- 
tails have been arranged, but both public 
and private advices from Paris and Ber- 
lin indicate that the nations are fast 
reaching a satisfactory agreement. As 
to the indirect influence of such a set- 
tlement upon conditions in the United 







States, there is reason to believe that 
the ultimate effects will be highly fa- 
vorable. 

An enormous amount of productive 
energy in Europe has been held up by 
reason of the confusion and complica- 
tions which have resulted from the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr and the inability 
of France and Germany to get together 
on a Satisfactory basis. The indications 
are that much highly valuable buying 
power will be released in the near fu- 
ture, which in the natural order of 
things will have a direct influence in in- 
creasing the foreign trade of the United 
States. 

It has been disclosed that the Morgan 
syndicate made the $100,000,000 advance 
to the Bank of France on condition that 
the loan should be secured by gold in 
the French Treasury. In other words, 
the French gold reserve was behind this 
very interesting credit granted by the 
American banking syndicate. Besides 
this loan there are various other for- 
eign government loan applications under 
discussion by American banking inter- 
ests. Large and small nations every- 
where in need of funds now cast longing 
eyes at New York, whereas formerly 
their thoughts turned to London. 

New York will retain a good deal of 


Snapshots from the New England Bakers’ Visit to Bermuda 


its financial prestige earned during the 
World War period. All of the foreign 
business diverted from London to New 
York at the time of the war will not 
remain in New York; much of it has 
been regained by London, but the out- 
standing fact is that a great deal of 
valuable business and numerous influen- 
tial foreign connections made by New 
York bankers and business men as a con- 
sequence of the war shift, will remain 
where it is. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The effect of new legislation has to be 
reckoned with in considering the relief 
measures taken to help out the north- 
western situation and to give vitality 
and vigor to the small banks which have 
temporarily closed their doors. But the 
farmers of the Northwest are pretty in- 
telligent business men, and there is no 
reason to believe that they will be fooled 
by what has developed during the last 
three months. 

The gallery playing politician is not 
the strong factor that he once was. He 
will always obtain an audience, but in 
the present state of the public mind, it 
is not thought that clap-trap agitation 
will have much influence. There are 
many reasons for believing, however, 
that the coming presidential campaign 
will develop interesting issues. 


There is a strong possibility of a 
third party movement, but much will de- 
pend on who is selected to head it, It 
will require strong leadership to make 
much of a success, and the situation in 
that respect is by no means clear yet. 
But it is absurd to think that the farm- 
ers themselves will be easily misled by 
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the rough and tumble campaigning meth- 
ods used by the radical element. 


BRITISH MILLS WITHOUT 
HOPE OF TAX ON FLOUR 


Lonpvon, Enc., March 7.—An echo of 
the recent attempt to introduce a tariff 
system into Great Britain was heard at 
a recent meeting of the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers 
when certain letters from the ex-prime 
minister and the ex-president of the 
Board of Trade were submitted to tlie 
assembled millers. 

It will be remembered that one of tlie 
outstanding features of the tariff cam- 
paign—and a much criticized feature in 
certain quarters—was that all food, in- 
cluding flour; was to be admitted duty 
free. The British millers, through their 
national association, raised a strong pro- 
test against the continuance of free im- 
ports of flour, and addressed letters s-t- 
ting forth their views to the prime min- 
ister and the president of the Board of 
Trade. The answers received courteo:'s- 
ly but unequivocally asserted that 10 
import duty would be placed on imported 
flour under any circumstances. 

Since the passing of this « orrespond- 
ence there has been a change in gove: 
ment, and the prospect of the Briti.! 
millers getting their desire is more rc- 
mote than ever. It is, therefore, just a 
question of competition as to how much 
or how little imported flour is consumed 
in this country. At present the low prices 
at which the home mills are selling ren- 
der trade in the imported product slow 
and difficult. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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WHEN IS FLOUR FOREIGN? 


The twenty-first birthday of the Wal- 
lasey Master Bakers’ and Confectioners’ 
Association was celebrated by a banquet 
on Feb. 27. Many local celebrities were 
present, among them W. Norman Ver- 
ion, of Wm. Vernon & Sons, Ltd., Liv- 
‘rpool, president of the Liverpool Mill- 
‘rs’ Association, who in his speech ap- 
yealed to the bakers to “discontinue the 
ise of foreign flour,” remarking that if 
they bought only from the mills of this 
country they would have cheaper flour, 
ind the people would have cheaper 
‘yread, because the miller would have a 
arger output. Furthermore, it would be 
ielping the farmers. 

Two days later a letter from Louis B. 
Phillips, a partner in the flour import- 
ng firm of Pillman & Phillips, London 
and Liverpool, was published in the Liv- 
erpool Daily Post, under the heading: 
‘When Is Flour Foreign?” Mr. Phillips 
said that this heading was suggested by 
the remarks of Mr. Vernon to the as- 
sembled bakers, and he put forward 
two queries, viz: “If flour is milled by 
British citizens in Canada out of pure- 
ly Canadian wheat, or by British citi- 
zens in Australia out of purely Aus- 
tralian wheat, is it more, or less, ‘for- 
eign’ than flour milled in Liverpool or 
Birkenhead out of a mixture of Cana- 
dian, Australian, Indian, American and 
Argentine wheats? And if English bak- 
ers are to be advised to discontinue the 
use of imported (not foreign) flour, 
what becomes of the patriotic desire to 
cement the bonds of empire by giving 
a preference to our colonies, which are 
supplying imported flour almost exclu- 
sively?” 

Besides the remarks by Mr. Vernon 
that gave rise to Mr. Phillips’ questions 
there were other statements in his speech 
which are built up on a fallacy. For in- 
stance, this one: 

“If they [the bakers] only bought 
from mills in this country they would 
be able to have cheaper fiour.” It is 
well within recent memory that the late 
conservative government of Great Brit- 
ain ordered a commission to advise it 
on tariffs. This commission decided 
against a tax on imported flour, and this 
notwithstanding every possible kind of 
pressure by various milling associations 
of the country. Why? Because a tax 
would increase the cost of the food of 
the people. They also no doubt took 
into consideration that the vast surplus 
milling capacity of the country had been 
built up and paid for by the people of 
the country, and not by the millers them- 
selves. 

The commission no doubt fully real- 
ized that competition was a necessity, if 
only to check any unwarranted advance 
in flour prices by the home mills. Im- 
ported flour, milled in our own colonies, 
from wheat grown in those colonies, was 
the only competition available. They, as 
men of the world, knew of the diffi- 
culties which would stand in the way 
of the people getting cheaper bread with 
a home milled monopoly of flour supply. 

Human nature is much the same the 
world over, and it has yet to go on 
record that a monopolist failed to 
squeeze something extra out of the 
public. The memory of the prices 
charged during the war is too recent 
for any one to think such a thing pos- 
sible. 

Another statement made by Mr. Ver- 
non was to the effect that if the bakers 
confined themselves to the use of home 
milled flour they would be helping the 
farmer. “If by this,” he said, “Mr. Ver- 
non means that the millers would be able 
to use more English grown wheat, then 
he must be mistaken, as at the present 
time the bulk of the wheat grown in 


England is being sold for poultry feed, 
as millers are not prepared to pay as 
high a price as the poultry feed buyers 
are for the same article. If imported 
flour was not used, and English wheat 
was used by the miller, then he would 
have to compete in price with the poul- 
try feed buyer. This would tend to raise 
the price of wheat, but would flour be 
made cheaper? Again, offals are want- 
ed by the stock raisers and farmers of 
the country. Cheap offals would help 
the farmer, but does he get them? No. 
The home miller ships offals abroad, 
which puts up the price to the home 
consumer. Recently as much as £9 per 
ton was asked for London made mid- 
dlings ex-mill, with additional rail 
charges to get it down into the country, 
but the price for English wheat on rail 
in the country was only equal to about 
£10 14s 6d per ton. Very helpful to 
the farmer, no doubt, to have to pay 
within about 35s per ton of the price he 
realized for his wheat, for offal to feed 
his stock! 


ENGLAND 


Lonven, March 7.—While there is lit- 
tle change to report in the flour trade 
as regards prices, actual business is ex- 
tremely dull, and the reason is that we 
are still feeling the effect of the 
strike. First, buyers have not been able 
to get delivery of their purchases, owin 
to the congestion at the docks, and until 
these parcels have been delivered they 
will show but little anxiety to make 
further engagements; secondly, in the 
days before the strike, bakers, with the 
knowledge of the difficulties they ex- 
perienced to get flour during the strike 
of last year, filled up every available 
space with flour, and until this has been 
consumed they have no room for fur- 
ther supplies. 

All this makes for dullness. It is, 
however, considered that the quantity of 
flour on passage and purchased from 
Canada must be small, so that holders 
are not so much inclined to sacrifice their 
present arrivals to save storage charges 
as has so frequently been the case in 
the past. 

Mill offers of Canadian export pat- 
ents are firm and unchanged at 34s 6d 
@35s, c.if., for March shipment from 
seaboard. There are resellers who are 
prepared to accept 34s, c.i.f., for any of 
the average quality, but if report speaks 
truly they are not finding much demand. 
Canadian top patents are offered at 37s 
@3i7s 9d, but no volume of business is 
reported, as it is extremely difficult to 
get these prices ex-ship. 

The principal business during the week 
has been in Australian flour, which for 
March shipment has been sold at 33s, 
c.i.f., for average quality. On passage 
33s 6d is asked, and it is reported that 
for May shipment 32s 6d is quoted. 

Soft Pacific flours are offered at about 
34s, c.i.f., but they are not considered to 
be equal in value to Australian, and 
therefore must come down in price if 
they wish a share of the trade. 

Minneapolis low grade is offered at 
28s 6d for best quality. 

London milled flour had shown a firm- 
er tendency up to March 8 for, although 
the official price was 39s 6d for straight 
run, delivered to the baker, there seemed 
no desire to accept less than 38s, deliv- 
ered, which is equal to about 34s, c.i-f. 
Later, however, the trade received a bolt 
from the blue, for although the price of 
offals had dropped nearly 15s per ton 
from the top, yet London millers decided 
to reduce the official price to 38s 6d, de- 
livered, and at the same time the actual 
selling price was reduced to 37s, deliv- 
ered, which brings the equivalent c.i.f. 


price down to about 33s. Needless to 
say it will take some days for the trade 
to settle down from this, particularly 
when some enterprising millers are will- 
ing to sell at a discount of Is for May 
delivery. 
FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Arrivals of flour during the past week 
have been small. It is reported that a 
large proportion of those last week were 
for transshipment to the Continent. The 
quantities, given in sacks of 280 Ibs 
each, are: from the United States, At- 
lantic, 7,255; Australia, 1,000; Argentina, 
2,000; India, 1,323; Continent, 1,360. 

WHEAT PRICES 

There has been but little change in 
wheat prices, but markets have been 
firm. No. 1 northern Manitoba, steam- 
er named, sold at 47s 6d, February-March 
made 47s 444d, March-April offers at 
47s, April-May at 45s 6d, and May-June 
at 45s 3d. Australian about due sold at 
48s; a passage parcel made 47s 3d, and 
February-March offers at this price. 
April shipment sold at 46s 6d, and May 
at 46s 3d. Choice white karachi was 
offered at 45s for May-June. Rosafe, 
63%4-lb, for February-March shipment, 
was offered at 43s 6d. Baruso, 6314-lb, 
for April shipment, made 42s 3d@42s 
4%ed. 

MILL OFFALS 

Demand for London milled offals hav- 
ing fallen off, sellers were prepared to 
meet buyers on price, and middlings de- 
clined 10s per ton on the week, to £8 
5s, ex-mill. Bran has been firmer, but 
although prices are unchanged at £7 
10s it is thought that less would be ac- 
cepted if bid. Plate pollards are un- 
changed; passage parcels are offering 
at £7 5s, January-February £7 2s 6d, 
February-March £6 17s 6d, and April- 
June £6 5s. Fancy Plate middlings are 
firm at £9 5s for afloat parcels; April- 
July, £8 11s 3d. 

OATMEAL 

Trade papers report that the stocks 
of oatmeal in the hands of wholesalers 
are low, and owing to the high prices 
asked for shipment there is little dispo- 
sition to buy. It is thought that it can 
only be a short period before importers 
come into the market for further sup- 
plies, but until wholesalers can get their 
buyers’ ideas of value up to a replacing 
price there can be little hope for an im- 
provement. Aberdeen and Midlothian 
are unchanged at £17 and £21, respec- 
tively, ex-store. London made is quoted 
at about £16 5s, ex-mill. It is reported 
that the mills are asking about 43s, c.i.f., 
for rolled oats, and 40s for oatmeal. 


LOCUST SCOURGE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The farmers in South Africa are face 
to face with two very serious problems, 
drouth and locusts. Those portions of 
their crops which survive the one evil 
run the danger of being devoured by the 
other, and so desperate is the. situation 
that the government has proclaimed a 
day of prayer. For three years in suc- 
cession the South African farmer has 
had to fight locusts. The latest method 
employed to destroy them is to spray 
with arsenate of soda. In spite of all 
efforts, the locusts continued their ruin- 
ous work with unabated voracity, until 
one day a great multitude of birds, 
chiefly the white stork and the glareolas, 
suddenly appeared and swooped down 
upon the locusts and _ exterminated 
swarms of them. 

This was regarded as an act of 
Providence, but according to reports a 
number of the birds have died through 
eating the poisoned locusts. As the birds 
are considered much more effective than 
the arsenate of soda in getting rid of 
the locusts, the general inclination is to 


stay the poison pumps for a while and 
allow the birds to do their deadly work 
instead. 


ARGENTINE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Argentina, in order to move her enor- 
mous crops, is clearing grain and flax- 
seed at the rate of 200,000 to 300,000 
tons per week. During February 950,- 
000 tons of wheat were shipped, the 
United Kingdom and Holland receiving 
the largest proportion of these ship- 
ments. 


DANZIG CURRENCY STABILIZATION 


According to a report in the London 
Times, the stabilization of the currency 
in Danzig has been carried out without 
any political complications and with the 
minimum of foreign assistance. The 
first issue of notes is limited to 100 
guiden per head of the population, and 
at least one third of the amount must 
be covered by gold, Bank of England 
notes, or money at call with the Bank 
of England, and the rest by discounted 
trade bills of not more than 90 days, or 
by Danzig silver currency. 

During the transition period, however, 
there has been a continual increase in the 
cost of living, coupled with unemploy- 
ment. The rise in prices is not due so 
much to increased cost of production as 
to the enhanced cost of distribution and 
to profiteering. The retail prices of 
foodstuffs produced locally are out of 
all proportion to the prices received by 
the growers. Farmers are getting only 
about 60 per cent of pre-war prices for 
their produce, while the consumer is 
paying 200 per cent and more advance 
for practically everything. 

Lack of capital, stringency of credit, 
and high taxation seem to be the main 
factors in putting up the cost of living, 
the first two being directly attributable 
to the stabilizing of the currency. Dur- 
ing the time of the paper mark hundreds 
of financial parasites infested Danzig, 
and dozens of small banking concerns 
sprang into being. 

Many left for other fields when the 
advent of the gulden brought the money 
changing business to an end, but num- 
bers remained and changed their activi- 
ties to speculating in commodities and, 
thanks to their free capital and the uni- 
versal demand for financial accommoda- 
tion, have succeeded in worming their 
way into the chain of distribution. Shop- 
keepers thus have found themselves in 
the grasp of a host of middlemen of the 
worst possible type. 

The population in Danzig is rather 
less than 400,000, and in addition to the 
high cost of living the people are bur- 
dened with high taxation, owing to the 
very cumbersome and elaborate system 
of administration carried out by this 
free city. It has a complete legislature 
consisting of two chambers, and a num- 
ber of judiciary courts, which seem to 
take pleasure in prolonging lawsuits to 
extreme lengths, in which respect, how- 
ever, they are not peculiar to similar in- 
stitutions elsewhere. The lot of the 
Danziger under present circumstances, 
howbeit, does not seem altogether en- 
viable. 


DIRECT SERVICE TO LONDONDERRY 


In connection with the recent com- 
plaints by the flour importers of Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, in regard to the 
Moore & McCormack Co., In¢.,-of New 
York, discontinuing its direct steamship 
service to Londonderry, and the action 
taken by the trade to induce it to restore 
its service, it would seem that their ef- 
forts have been successful. 

The Londonderry agents of the. line 
authoritatively state that they are ad- 
vised by their principals that the East- 
side, scheduled to sail from New York 
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on April 9, and from Philadelphia on 
April 12, will accept goods for delivery 
direct to Londonderry. The agents add 
that the route is ideally suitable to the 
requirements of the importers of Lon- 
donderry, in that it embraces both Ca- 
nadian and American commodities, which 
statement all concerned fully indorse. 





Wheat Quiet at Liverpool 

Liverroot, March 5.—Business_ in 
wheat has been quiet and prices have 
shown a marked decline, owing to the 
large floating supply. Very little trade 
too — early in the week, millers be- 
ing chiefly occupied in getting posses- 
sion of the supplies held up by _ the 
dockers’ strike. Prices are down about 
Is per qr on the week. Liverpool grad- 
ed wheat futures have ruled slow and 
easier, particularly for March and July 
delivery, which are quoted at 9s 4%d 
and 8s 9d, respectively, a drop of about 
2d per ctl. May is practically un- 
changed at 9s %d. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


Importers of foreign flour report a 
very slow trade. The majority of bak- 
ers here still have a fair amount of flour 
on hand from the stocks accumulated 
prior to the dockers’ strike. Manitoba 
export patents are quoted at 34s 6d, 
c.i.f., for March seaboard shipment, and 
the better class patents at about 37s. 
Australian patents are slow of sale at 
33s 6d for March, buyers’ ideas being 
33s. American soft winter patents con- 
tinue very firm at about 38s, c.i.f., March 
seaboard. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 


All the Liverpool mills are now work- 
ing again, after being closed down for 
lack of wheat during the recent dispute. 
Millers, however, report only a light 
trade, but have not followed London’s 
example in reducing quotations 1s per 
sack. Prices remain unchanged for all 
grades, being as follows: bakers, 37s; 
straight run, 38s 6d; patents, 40s 6d. 


LOW GRADES 


A fair trade has taken place in low 
grade flours, March shipment, at £10 5s 
for Plate, but there are now no offers. 
April shipment is being offered at £10 
2s 6d, but buyers are of the opinion 
that the position is too far ahead, Only 
a light trade was done in American sec- 
ond clears at 27s 9d for March. 

FEED 

All feedingstuffs maintain their firm- 
ness. American linseed cakes are quoted 
at £11 19s 6d, c.i.f., for March, with 
May-August at £10 2s 6d, and a small 
business has been done in the latter. 
English linseed cakes for the summer 
months are quoted at £10 10s, f.o.r. 
There are one or two offers of American 
50 per cent cottonseed meal for March 
shipment at £12 5s, but no buyers. 





SCOTLAND 

Grascow, March 5.—Another cold snap 
has had the effect of increasing the rate 
of bread consumption. Bakers must have 
had larger stocks of flour in hand than 
most traders had imagined, else they 
would have been more eager buyers by 
this time. Even the extremities of the 
dock strike left them without much in- 
terest. The absence of any sign of panic, 
either on the part of food providers or 
consumers, was the most striking feature 
of the dock troubles, which are now 
happily over. 

Stocks of wheat and flour still require 
liberal replenishment in Glasgow, and 
though one or two boats are expected to 
arrive this week it is not believed that 
their cargoes will alter the reserve posi- 
tion to any appreciable extent. 


FLOUR VALUES 

Flour values show practically no 
change from those of a week ago. Home 
millers are still offering their three 
grades at 34s, 36s and 38s per 280 lbs, 
on the c.i.f. basis. Imported Manitobas 
are quoted at 38s for the very top qual- 
ity, with 34s@35s 6d for the second 
grades. American winters are offered at 
41s 6d, cif., but are too much out of 
line with the market to excite any inter- 
est. Canadian winters are worth 34s 6d 
@35s, while Australian are mainly all 
sold for near at hand and are quoted at 
S838s@38s 6d for forward shipment. The 
tone of the market, despite the increased 
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demand for bread during the past week, 
continues listless. Buyers seem content 
to purchase sparingly, on the prospect 
of a break in Canadian prices before 
long. 

BAKERY BURNED 


A destructive fire recently broke out 
at the bakery premises in Edinburgh of 
the well-known firm of McVitie & Price, 
biscuit and cake manufacturers, whose 
enterprise extends to all parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland. The premises con- 
cerned were those situated on Robertson 
Avenue, Edinburgh, which is the original 
home of the firm, the principal partner 
of which, Alexander Grant, recently 
acted as host to Britain’s first labor 
prime minister on the occasion of his 
visit to Edinburgh. 

The fire broke out at 2:30 a.m., when 
a gale of great velocity was sweeping 
over the city. Most people who were out 
on the previous night are agreed that it 
was as bitterly cold as any they could re- 
member in Scotland. In consequence the 
firemen had the unusual experience of 
working in extremes of heat and cold. 
The water sprayed upon the fire froze 
as rapidly as it reached the street levels. 
The loss will run into several thousand 
pounds. 


IRELAND 


Bexrast, March 3.—Early in the week 
some cables were received that in in- 
stances showed a very substantial de- 
cline in the price of flour, especially from 
Manitoba. Whether the mills sold all 
they wanted to one cannot tell, but 
prices advanced and closed as firm as 
the previous week. Home millers have 
all advanced their quotations gradually, 


_which are now, for the first time for 


some weeks, substantially higher than are 
American and Canadian strong flours. 
They are busy on orders booked some 
time ago, but any attempt to do fresh 
business is met by more attractive prices 
from importers. Sales of spot flour, at 
first dull, revived, and some fair busi- 
ness was done at about Is per sack under 
mills’ forward price. 


FLOUR VALUES 


Canadian export patents of very fin- 
est quality and under mills’ own brands 
were at one time as low as 33s 6d, net, 
cif., Belfast, and 33s 9d, Dublin, and 
a little business was done, but later they 
advanced to 35s, net, c.i.f. There were 
also some offers at as low as 33s for 
flours under private marks. Short Mani- 
toba patents have been very firm, the 
best of them being about 3s per sack 
above the price of exports, viz., 38s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 38s $d, Dublin. 

If home mills keep up their present 
prices it is possible that some business 
may be done by importers for March- 
April shipment from the seaboard, once 
bakers and merchants realize that the 
swing of the pendulum, so far as price 
is concerned, has gone in favor of 
Ameri¢an and Canadian flours. 

Minneapolis flours have been very 
firm, but except in one favorite brand 
it has been impossible to do any busi- 
ness. For this particular brand about 
35s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and a similar 
price Dublin, is quoted, but other flours 
are in the neighborhood of 36s@36s 6d. 
Spot prices are about on a level with 
those for shipment, and fair lots are 
available, both on spot and on pas: , 

American winters are out of line for 
shipment, most of the mills being shill- 
ings too dear, compared with home milled 
flour and imported flour on spot. A re- 
cent arrival of soft American winters 
has been selling at equal to about 35s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Australians are sold out on spot. all 
the bargains having been cleared. There 
is one steamer on the way, and sell- 
ers are asking 35s, net, c.i.f., either 
port. Further lots are difficult to ob- 
tain, as there are no steamers avail- 
able. 

FLOUR STOCKS 


Flour shipments to Dublin for the 
week ending Feb. 16 amounted to 16,000 
sacks, — none the previous week. 
The total since Aug. 1 now amounts to 
153,000 sacks. Arrivals for the week 
ending Feb. 16 weve 13,539 sacks. The 
shipments to Belfast for the week end- 
ing Feb. 16 were 17,000 sacks and none 
the week previous, bringing the total 
since Aug. 1 to 151,000 sacks. Ship- 


ments of flour to Dublin still keep pace 
with those to Belfast, but the pros- 
pects for the south of Ireland in the 
future are not There is a grow- 
ing feeling in the Free State that home 
milling must be encouraged. The large 
mills almost completed in Dublin, and in 
which a large interest has been taken by 
some of the leading bakers, will make 
competition very keen in the future, and 
importers have a difficult time ahead, 
especially when it is realized that Dub- 
lin millers work very vigorously for the 
strong wheat flour trade, which is the 
backbone of the importers’ business. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal continues firm. Wherever im- 
porters were inclined to take anything 
less than 42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, per 280 lbs, for rolled oats, business 
could be done, some being quite willing 
to trade on the basis of about 41s, net, 
c.i.f., either port, but importers general- 
ly were not inclined to accept any such 
figure, in view of the shipment price of 
43s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, March 
seaboard. Some pinhead and medium 
meals were bought at 40s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for March-April shipment from 
seaboard, it being expected that these 
goods will arrive at a time when home 
made will be scarce. 

Home millers find it difficult to get any 
good quality milling oats, owing to the 
poor crop last season, and it is expected 
that some will have to shut down earlier 
than usual this year for want of raw 
material. The spot prices of medium 
and pinhead oatmeal are firm at 40@A4ls, 
as there is a great scarcity. 


FEED 


The demand for mill offals continues 
strong, and it is not so much a question 
of price as of being able to obtain de- 
livery. Mills are not booking ahead, but 
are just selling as they manufacture; and 
find no difficulty in keeping all stores 
clear. The price has advanced to £11 
for white bran in the north of Ireland, 
and nothing under £10 would be taken 
for medium sorts, delivered, bags in- 
cluded. Extra fine broad white English 
bran is about £11 10s@£12 per ton, if 
delivery can be obtained, but it is very 
hard to get for prompt delivery at any 
price. 

In Dublin and the south of Ireland, 
where more bran is being turned out 
than in the north, the scarcity is not so 
apparent, although prices are maintained 
at the same figures as in the north, 
while in country districts 5s per ton 
more is required. Imported bran, prin- 
roa | from the Plate, is fully £10 per 
ton, delivered, and owing to the scarcity 
of home made, is receiving consumers’ 
attention. There are no direct importa- 
tions at present, and orders have to be 
met by transshipment from Liverpool. 

The feed price position is strong, but 
there has been a certain amount of dull- 
ness in demand, owing to the high prices 
asked. Feeders are not inclined to go on 
paying the high prices demanded for In- 
dian meal, which is now about £11 10s 
per ton in Belfast and £12 in Dublin, 
while only able to dispose of their oats 
at the prevailing price of about £9 10s 
per ton. The result is that many farm- 
ers are sending their oats to be crushed 
at the country mills, and buying less 
meal. Flaked corn for cattle feeding is 
still in good demand, but the inquiry 
ahead is not so brisk. Millers are mostly 
busy on old contracts, for new sales are 
hard to make at the prevailing price of 
about £13@£13 10s, delivered. 

The = demand for decorticated 
cake is being met by home millers, who 
are able to make £14 per ton in the 
north of Ireland and about £14 10s in 
Dublin and the south, according to qual- 
ity. Decorticated meal is about £11@12 
per ton, net, c.i.f., either port, according 
to analysis. Demand for linseed cake is 
also well maintained at £12 5s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and £12 10s, Dublin. 


NOTES 


R. G. Todd, proprietor of the City 
bakery, Belfast, has again been elected 
president of the Belfast Master Bakers’ 
Association. 

— McMillan, managing director of 
the Bloomfield bakery, Belfast, who has 
been very ein J ill, is reported to 
be slightly better, but his life is still in 
danger. 
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John E, Wellwood, a director in the 
firm of Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., flour 
importers of Belfast, and also of the 
firm of Thomas Dixon & Sons, Ltd., 
steamship owners, has lately been in 
rather poor health and has been under- 

ing treatment at Bath, in the west of 

ngland, which is having a very bene- 


* ficial effect. 


The profits of Johnston, Mooney & 
O’Brien, millers and bakers of Dublin, 
were £19,677 7s 3n for the year 1923. 
The capital of the company is £150,000. 
At the annual meeting, the chairman, 
Fred W. Pim, referred to the improve- 
ments that were being made in the 
plant which would make the mill one oi 
the finest in the country. 





HOLLAND 

AmsterpaAmM, March 3.—The weather 
continues very unsettled and rough, with 
out much sign of an approaching spring 
The temperature keeps low, often con 
siderably below freezing, while the in 
tervals of milder temperature are ac 
companied by heavy snowfalls. No crop 
reports are to hand as yet, for they can 
only become available when the frost has 
yes page but it can be safely pre- 
dicted that a fair percentage of the area 
sown to winter wheat will have to be 
plowed over. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


The home millers, however, are profit- 
ing greatly from the prolonged winter, 
as the demand for feed continues d, 
without any decline in prices. If the 
mills were in a position to supply more, 
there would be no difficulty to dispose of 
the output, for the carry-over of live 
stock this year appears to have been 
much larger than last season. This en- 
ables home millers to compete without 
any difficulty against foreign flours, and 
importers of American and Canadian 
flours are feeling this competition very 
badly just now. 

Home milled flour is quoted at 16 
florins per 100 kilos, ex-mill, and it is 
said that for fair quantities some millers 
are willing to discuss a special rebate. 
Their price works out at today’s rate of 
exchange at $6, and the quality of the 
home milled flour now supplied is of 
such a nature that our master bakers do 
not feel the necessity of adding any for- 
eign flour for blending, for home milled 
flour produces a loaf of very good ap- 
pearance and quality. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


American hard wheat straight flour at 
16 florins for early shipment offers no 
inducement, and although patents at 
16.50 florins are more in line, yet they 
receive no attention, as the demand for 
patent flour is smaller than formerly. 
Canadian flour is offered on a similar 
basis, and various sales have been re- 
ported for re-exportation to the Rhine 
provinces, as this flour, in spite of the 
many efforts of our importers, fails to 
receive support from users in Holland. 

Summing up, the demand for con- 
sumption is a factor which at this mo- 
ment can be ignored in view of the seri- 
ous competition of home millers, who 
find their strength in the high prices 
paid for offals. Demand from across 
the border has been well maintained, so 
that American and Canadian millers can 
find an outlet through the Holland mar- 
ket for their straight grades and a cer- 
tain amount of good first clears, 





NEW SCHOOL OF BAKING CLASS 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The new class of the 
American Institute School of Baking, 
Chicago, will start on April 28, short- 
ly after graduation week of the present 
class. This course will be of four months’ 
duration, and registration is now in 
progress. The new class will be limited 
to 36 students and, according to Dean 
C. B. Morison, about half of this num- 
ber has already been enrolled. 

With the graduation of the 36 students 
in the present class, the school of baking 
will be represented by about 125 bakery 
production men at work in every section 
of this country. This class has had hard- 
er work than some preceding ones, as ad- 
ditions made to the course required in- 
tensive laboratory work. Another new 
feature was motor bus trips to flour 
mills, yeast plants, 
equipment manufactu ts, 
oven building plants, took up 
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the week end periods for the students, 
and proved very interesting. 

This class has not organized, as did 
preceding ones, with officers, but decided 
to defer this until the final week of 
school, when it will elect a permanent 
president or alumni representative. 

S. O. Werner. 


POTOMAC STATES’ ANNUAL 


Convention at Virginia Beach, June 23-26, 
Expected to Draw Large Crowd—Excel- 
lent Entertainment Provided for All 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Definite arrange- 
ments for making the eighth annual con- 
vention of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association the greatest meeting ever 
held in the history of the organization 
were made by the executive committee at 
. meeting in Norfolk, Va. 

President L. A. Schillinger, Baltimore, 
called the meeting to order. Virginia 
Beach, Va., was chosen as the convention 
city, and June 23-26 as the dates for 
the business sessions. Both in point of 
entertainment and in value in actual 
dollars and cents to the members attend- 
ing, the meeting this year promises to be 
the most successful yet held. 

The message of the executive commit- 
tee to every member and every Potomac 
states baker is: “Come to Virginia 
Beach, Va., in June. The pleasure will 
be worth many times the small expense, 
and the business programme we have 
arranged for the convention will give 
you new ideas, solutions for your many 
problems, and enable you to do more 
business, more easily, more satisfactorily 
and at a larger margin of profit.” 

—- Beach, only 18 miles from 
Norfolk by automobile or fast electric 
trains, is on the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
entertainment features include golfing, 
fishing, bathing and dancing, with special 
attention paid to ladies and children. 

- saenere headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Chalfonte, the rates of which are 
very reasonable. Other hotels offer 
varying rates, and accommodations suf- 
ficient to house every one satisfactorily. 
All hotels and boat reservations must be 
made through the secretary’s office in or- 
der to insure accommodations. The 20 
hotels taken over at Virginia Beach by 
the hotel committee will refer all reserva- 
tions back to the secretary’s office. 


NOTES 

J. P. Heuther, Richard Ellerman and 
W. D. Pacey attended from Baltimore. 

L. A. Schillinger had his usual suite of 
rooms at the Southland Hotel, where 
open house was kept. 

The Fleischmann Co. representatives 
were F. J. Loftus, F. R. Young, C. A. 
Miller, J. F. Kearney, P. B. Oliver and 
Floyd West. 

A. J. Clarke, Richmond, Va., the first 
secretary of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, attended the meeting. He 
still is an active worker. 

The Norfolk reception committee was 
headed by L. E. Duncan, manager Gard- 
ner Bakeries, Inc., assisted by C. A. 
Miller, W. J. Reuz, W. J. Andrews and 
Roscoe Banta. 

Larry Lawthrop, representing Anheus- 
er-Busch, Inc., while not able to be pres- 
ent, sent greetings, and had placed at 
each luncheon plate a bottle of Bud- 
weiser and a lead pencil. 

Past presidents attending were W. R. 
Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va, F. E. 
Smith, Cumberland, Md., J. W. Stohlman, 
Washington, D. C., and C. E. Meade and 
G. E. Muhly, of Baltimore. 

The City of Atlanta, one of the pala- 
tial steamers of the Chesapeake Steam- 
ship Co., has been chartered to convey 
the convention party from Baltimore and 
other northern points to Norfolk. 

J. M. Tawes, Crisfield, Md., vice presi- 
dent Peninsula Bakers’ Association, got 
up at 2 am., and travelled 10 hours 
through a snow storm by automobile, 
train and boat to meet with his col- 
leagues. 

The Tidewater Bakers’ Club, headed 
by Roscoe Banta, president, W. J. Ruez, 
vice president, L. E. Duncan, secretary, 
and W. J. Andrews, treasurer, enter- 
tained the visitors at luncheon at the 
Southland Hotel. 

George Schelle, vice president Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., who was in Norfolk on 
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business, remained over for the meetin 
of the executive board and journey 
back to Baltimore with the boat party 
on Tuesday evening. 

A party of visiting bakers and allied 
tradesmen numbering about 40 went to 
Norfolk on the Chesapeake Steamship 
Co. line from Baltimore, in charge of 
L. A. Schillinger, president, and J. H. 
Woolridge, secretary. 

Members of the executive committee 
attending included W. F. Davis, Sun- 
light Bakery, Inc., Roanoke, Va. L. E. 
Duncan, Gardner. Bakeries, Inc., Norfolk, 
Va., C. W. Reinhardt, Baltimore, and 
J. W. Lioyd, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

In the special party travelling to Nor- 
folk out of Baltimore on Monday night, 
March 10, George Muhly and Charles E. 
Meade, of Baltimore, acted as masters 
of ceremonies, assisted by Fred Cabell 
and H. R. Thomas, both of Baltimore. 

J. J. Mattern, Richmond, ex-treasurer 
of the association, suggested that the 
dues be made $10. In addition to at- 
tending the session of the executive 
board, Mr. Mattern managed to take in 
a Rotary luncheon and another impor- 
tant meeting. 

The many friends of H. O. Miller, 
president Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, 
N..C., and a member of the executive 
board of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, were sorry to hear that Mrs. 
Miller is in a Baltimore hospital under- 
going treatment. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., vice 
eae yr of the association and a mem- 

er of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association, hurried 
home to attend the meeting of the Pro- 
gressive Bakers’ Association at Martins- 
burg, W. Va., March 12. 

Allied tradesmen seen around the hotel, 
boat and meeting hall were G. A. Jahn, 
Malt-Diastase Co; W. Behymer, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co; C. R. Dickey, P. Bal- 
lantine & Sons; J. W. Dietrich, Liberty 
Yeast Co; F. M. Cabell, Cabell Co; E. C. 
Baum, Joe Lowe Co., and J. P. Rosen- 
baum, flour broker, Cleveland. 

J. H. Wootrince. 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The March meeting, held March 5 at 
the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, was giv- 
en over largely to celebrating the victory 
of defeating the Maryland standard 
weight aco | bill earlier in the day. 

President Carl Hauswald expressed 
his pleasure at seeing such an excellent 
attendance and urged the bakers to 
take an interest in their organization at 
all times, and not alone when a crisis 
faced the incustry. 

Attorney Grill spoke on the work ac- 
complished by the legislative committee 
of the association, of which he was the 
directing head, and at the conclusion of 
his talk was given a rising vote of thanks 
for his efforts on behalf of Maryland 
bakers. 

C. E. Meade, chairman of the Sunday 
bread delivery committee, made a report, 
and took some of the bakers to task for 
the lack of interest they display in or- 
ganization work. 

The executive committee will ‘have 
charge of the April meeting, which no 
doubt will be an afternoon and evening 
affair. 


NOTES 


Lewis Blaustein and Nathan Gettle- 
shon, of the Atlantic Flour Co., mixed 
freely with the trade. 

The retail bakers were out in large 
numbers, and showed renewed interest 
in organization work. 

H. R. Thomas and G. E. Muhly, past 
presidents of the association, gave free- 
ly of their advice and counsel. 

C. W. Reinhardt, of Baltimore, a 
member of the executive board of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, was 
in the front row. 

F. R. Young, The Fleischmann Co., 
A. J. Will, the August Maag Co., A. H. 
Walters, C. H. Walters, Jr., & Co., and 
A. F. Kaer, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
were allied tradesmen attending. 

Flour men included W. Beyhmer, of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., W. G. Peters, 
Quaker Oats Co., C. W. Saner, Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., S. G. Erdman, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and H. C. Benner 
and W. W, Swift, Empire Milling Co. 


The third thing that is essential in the 
successful manufacture of breadstuffs is 
method of manufacture. This is just as 
important as that of having a well- 
equipped shop or plant, or good materials 
for manufacturing purposes. In fact 
one might have, and ofter does have, a 
good bakery and the best of raw ma- 
terials, and still produce goods of very 
inferior quality. 

For a baker to have within his shop 
or plant a good, satisfactory method 
of manufacture it is necessary for him to 
be well informed as to the best and most 
modern methods of production, or that 
he have in charge of this important work 
some one who is thoroughly capable. It 
is too often the case that the proprietor 
attempts to give detailed instructions 
regarding manufacture when he is utter- 
ly incapable, not being a practical man; 
or being too busily engaged with other 
important duties to give the necessary 
close supervision. 

It also frequently occurs that suppos- 
edly competent and conscientious em- 
ployees intrusted with the production are 
ignorant of the important things con- 
nected with modern bread manufacture, 
or are otherwise incapable. For one to 
be qualified as a production manager 
it is necessary that he be well informed 
as to the chemical composition of all 
raw materials entering into manufac- 
ture,- and the physical and chemical 
changes that take place during manu- 
facture. 

He should have a good general knowl- 
edge of newer nutrition, and with this 
knowledge be able to determine upon the 
best-balanced formulas and mixes, hav- 
ing in mind the nutritional value of the 
finished articles, and their palatability, 
as well as the problems involved during 
manufacture and the cost of production. 

He must also possess a_ thorough 
knowledge of the various ovens, mixers, 
dividers, rounders, proofers, and all 
other bakery machinery or equipment 
in general use, and be able to determine 
that most suited to nell ag ong plant 
in which he is employed. Some ovens, 
mixers, and machines are entirely suited 
to small plants, while they prove entirely 
unsatisfactory in the larger ones. At* 
the same time equipment that is being 
successfully used in the larger factories 
would be entirely out of place in those 
of less size. 

It is very often the case that one 
finds the wrong oven or a wrong ma- 
chine in a bakery. Most of the smaller 
plants are equipped with poor, low speed 
mixers. While the high speed mixers 
might not prove satisfactory in smaller 
plants, because of the necessity of op- 
erating cold storage plants to conven- 
iently supply abundant quantities of very 
cold water, the mixers of medium speed 
might prove entirely satisfactory. The 
heat from friction is much less on such 
mixers, and with the use of a little 
crushed ice they can be conveniently 
operated, even during the hottest sum- 
mer weather. 

The newer type electric oven is prov- 
ing very satisfactory in the smaller shops 
whenever the cost of current is not pro- 
hibitive. There are still, however, some 
localities where the high heating cost 
offsets the many advantages of this ex- 
cellent small shop oven, 

Novices in the bakery business are 
often unable to distinguish between dif- 
ferent ovens and different machines. For 
instance, a manager of a large branch 
store warehouse operates a bakery as a 
part of the business. After some study 
of his shop he decided that machinery 
would greatly add to the working con- 
ditions of his shop and also to its ca- 
pacity. 

He purchased and installed machinery, 
but made the common mistake of buying 
old, worn-out, useless machines. When 
his baker found that the scaling could 
be done more accurately and faster b 
hand than with the machines installed, 
and discontinued their use, the manager 
ordered him to resume the use of the 
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machines, as they were bought to use. 
It requires two men to operate the di- 
vider and rounder. If these were new, 
one man could easily do the work of 
both. 

In this same shop the wrong oven has 
been installed. After discharging two 
bakers of average ability, he fortunately 
secured the services of an exceptionally 
good man who, by putting in long hours, 
is able to show better results. This man, 
however, although having been in their 
employ only a short while, already real- 
izes how impossible it is to further im- 
prove quality or increase output with the 
poor equipment which he is forced to 
use. This business will never progress 
as it should until the shop is better 
equipped. 

Another example is that of a travel- 
ling oven plant being fairly well equipped 
except in the mixing room. In this was 
found an old, badly worn, slow speed 
mixer, with no method for cooling the 
water or reducing the temperature of 
the dough room. The bread quality was 
poor and, as a result, the daily output 
was small. The keenest competitor of 
this plant manufactured a much better 
quality by the sponge method. This the 
company wished to adopt, but without a 
high speed mixer it was impossible. Be- 
ing convinced of this fact, a good mixer 
was purchased and a cold storage plant 
installed. Immediately the bread quality 
was improved, even with the straight 
dough process, and still greater improve- 
ments were made when the sponge proc- 
ess was adopted. Then the business be- 
gan to increase and today the drivers 
are better satisfied, are doing better 
work and the daily output is steadily in- 
creasing. 

A production manager must also pos- 
sess executive ability, be a good or- 
ganizer, and a good judge of men. For 
him to be able to command the respect 
of his men he must be recognized by 
them as a man of superior ability. Some- 
times a young man, who by chance is a 
relative of some influential member of 
the concern, lacking in experience, im- 
mature, and altogether incapable, is 
placed in the position of production man- 
ager. This is a great injustice to both 
the young man and the other employees. 
It usually breaks down the organization 
and proves a failure. 

One in charge of production must have 
no personal likes or dislikes among his 
men. He must recognize and reward 
those most efficient and capable. He 
must make a study of his men, and be 
able to place them at the particular jobs 
for which they are most fitted. Men 
should be carefully selected for positions 
as foremen and assistant foremen. It 
matters not how workmen they are, 
if unable to handle men they should not 
be placed in these positions. 


One of the important duties of the 


production manager should be that of 


producing the greatest amount of goods 
of the best quality with the fewest em- 
ployees, and at the same time avoid 
overwork or dissatisfaction on the part 
of his men. It is often possible for a 
reater amount of work to be easier done 
y fewer men if organization is effective 
and efficient. 

There is still a great tendency on the 
part of bread makers to think that the 
most important work goes on in the shop 
on the ovens and machines. In many in- 
stances the dough room work is neg- 
lected and when, as a result, bread of 
inferior quality is made the blame is 
placed on the flour or other materials. 
Unless doughs are properly made, set at 
the correct temperature, and fermented 
the right time in a room at the. desired 
temperature, poor bread will result, even 
with the best care in the shop while mak- 
ing up, proofing ani baking. 

Few bakers seem to agree as to what 
constitutes a good and well-balanced 
formula. Some use too much strong 
flour, while others use too much flour 
deficient in strength. There are some 
who use excessive quantities of yeast, 
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in question ‘to be used as a bakery’ he 
acquired also such accompaniments and 
appurtenances as usually belong to and 
were necessary to enable him to carry 
on the bakery business. 

“It pers here from the findings, 
supported by evidence, that water was 
necessary and incidental to the use of the 
cellar as a bakery; indeed, defendant 
seems to have conceded this, when in 
October, before the lease term began, 
and while the oven was being built, he 
consented to the water connection be- 
ing made, only stipulating that plaintiff 
should bear the expense thereof. For 
defendant, at this late day, to seek to 
sever the water connection, is an inter- 
ference with the same use of the prem- 
ises for the purpose for which they were 
hired, and equity will intervene to pre- 
vent such interference. 

“We do not think that the numerous 
authorities cited by the learned counsel 
for the appellant, to the effect that a 
licensor has the right to revoke a mere 
license at his pleasure, have any bear- 
ing on the case now before us, for the 
reason, as we have endeavored to show, 
that the water connection was not the 
subject of a license, but was an appur- 
tenance of an implied one in the lease 
itself. But, even if it was the subject 
of a license, it was attached to a valid 
grant of real property and, being coupled 
with an interest, it could not be revoked 
during the existence of the grant.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





FLOUR SALES CONTRACTS 


Michigan Supreme Court Decides Several 
Points of Considerable Importance 
to Millers and Bakers 


In affirming judgment in favor of 
plaintiff in the case of Bay State Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Saginaw Baking Co., 196 
N.W. 204, the Michigan supreme court 
passed eg the validity of changes in 
flour orders after their signature, the 
right of bakery managers to contract for 
supplies, and the effect of standard con- 
tract provisions for seller’s remedy on 
buyer’s breach. 

Defendant operated a bakery using 
from five to ten bbls flour daily. Plain- 
tiff’s salesman obtained an order for 
500 bbls at $12.10 per bbl, but plaintiff 
refused to confirm at less than $12.20, 
E. Jakubowsky, who had signed the or- 
der on defendant’s part as “buyer,” is 
found by the court to have orally as- 
sented to a change in the order by 
stating the price at $12.20, and the mill 
confirmed the sale. Mr. Jakubowsky 
denied having so assented, and canceled 
the. order. The flour was nevertheless 
shipped, and on being rejected was sold 
at a loss, for reimbursement against 
which the mill sued. Trial of the suit 
resulted in judgment in favor of plain- 
tiff, and the supreme court affirmed that 
a on appeal. 

e first point considered by the high- 
er court arose under the statute of 
frauds, the common statute which re- 
quires certain contracts of sale where 
there is no present delivery or payment 
to be in writing in order to be enforce- 
able. The court also alluded to the 
parol evidence rule, under which or- 
dinarily it is inadmissible to contradict 
the terms of a written contract by show- 
ing verbal negotiations. On this point 
the court said: 

“Was the [trial] court in error in per- 
mitting parol evidence to be given of 
the change in price after the order had 
been signed? Defendant relies upon the 
statute of frauds, and insists the order 
as it was when signed constituted the 
only admissible evidence. If the order 
was changed after the buyer had signed, 
and by the consent of the buyer, it could 
be shown by parol without offending the 
statute of frauds. Montana Flour Mills 
Co. vs. Lawrence, 224 Mich. 21, 194 
N.W. 489.” 

On other phases of the case the court 
added: “Defendant wanted to show lim- 
ited authority in its manager to make 
purchases, and was not permitted to 
do so. Was the transaction of such 
character as to be beyond the ordinary 
duties and ers of a manager and 
buyer, and therefore to put the plaintiff 
upon inquiry as to the authority of the 
agent it was dealing with? If fiour had 
gone up in price it would have been a 
good buy, anc of daily satisfaction to 
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defendant for a period of from 50 to 
100 days, that being the time it would 
have supplied defendant’s needs. 

“In placing Jakubowsky as manager 
and buyer, defendant held him out as 
one clothed with authority to at least 
purchase supplies to keep its bakery in 
operation. It cannot be said that the 
— of 500 bbls of flour for future 

elivery so clearly transcended the man- 
ager’s authority as to send the salesman 
over his head to the board of directors. 
Business cannot be carried on if a man- 
ager’s authority to make purchases of 
material needed to carry on a business 
for 100 days must be questioned by any 
one dealing with him and searched out 
or an order taken at the peril of the 
seller. 

“In the absence of notice to the con- 
trary, plaintiff's salesman had a right to 
assume that defendant’s manager and 
buyer was authorized to purchase such a 
needed commodity in its business as 
tiour and in quantity sufficient to carry 
on the business for from 50 to 100 
days. Under the circumstances dis- 
closed, there was no error in refusing 
evidence to show less power in the man- 
ager than he ostensibly possessed. . . . 
When the corporation placed Jakubowsk 
as manager in charge of its business wit 
authority to buy flour, it could not, as 
to this purchase, be heard to say that its 
manager could only buy flour In small 
quantities. If the quantity ordered was 
not so large as to reasonably awaken sus- 
picion of the manager’s authority in one 
of ordinary prudence under like circum- 
stances, then defendant must abide the 
order as given. 

“In so holding we do not consider the 
fact that the manager and buyer was at 
the time treasurer of the company, and 
held one quarter of its capital stock, 
and that Mr. Nagel, vice president, and 
also the holder of one quarter of the 
stock, at the time approved the giving of 
the order. . . The financial interest 
of a witness may be inquired into. 

“The order having been signed ‘E. 
Jakubowsky, Buyer, the point is made 
that such a signing does not comply with 
the statute of frauds. The statute... 
requires the order to be ‘signed by the 
party to be charged, or his agent in that 
behalf” to make it enforceable. The 
order shows on its face that the Sagi- 
naw Baking Co. was the purchaser of 
the flour, and Jakubowsky, as its agent, 
signed in its behalf. Under this statute 
the authority of the agent to sign in be- 
half of his principal does not have to 
be in writing, and may be established 
by the fact he was manager of the 
business, in active charge thereof, mak- 
ing needed purchases of supplies and 
exercising apparent authority in the 
premises.” 

Another point decided by the court 
was that evidence that the salesman who 
took the order had since been arrested 
for forging a mortgage was admissible 
for the purpose of affecting his credi- 
bility as a witness, but not as tending 
to prove that he had unauthorizedly 
changed the price of the flour in the 
order in this case. 

On the last point considered by the 
court, the opinion says: “Defendant 
claims the contract itself provided the 
remedy for a breach thereof by defend- 
ant and the measure of damages. This 
is based upon the following provision: 

“‘If the buyer shall refuse to accept 
any shipment as specified hereunder or 
fail to perform any of the other terms 
of this agreement, then the seller may 
cancel this contract and the buyer shall 
pay to the seller the entry charge above 
provided (25¢ per bbl), plus or minus 
the then market price difference. The 
seller may also pursue such further rem- 
edies as the law may provide.’ 

“This provision on its face did not 
purport to fix the sole remedy and the 
measure of damages, but left it optional 
with the plaintiff to pursue such remedy 
and have such damages or pursue such 
further remedy as the law provides. 
Plaintiff did not have to accept defend- 
ant’s attempted cancellation of Nov. 8.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





FERMENTED BREAD IN MARTINIQUE 
The natives of Martinique, French 
West Indies, are very fond of ferment- 
ed bread, and it is their chief diet when 
procurable. The majority of the island’s 
native population (about 240,000) are 





very poor and live on fruits, bread and 
vegetables alone, a great many living on 
bread fruit, mangoes and bananas. Some 
manioc flour is made by the more pro- 
gressive native families. Bread is not 
baked in the houses, but is always pur- 
chased from small local bakeries. The 
three largest bakeries on the island, al- 
though not modern, use machinery in 
making their products. They each have 
a machine mixer of three and one half 
sacks’ capacity, a small, hard biscuit ma- 
chine, a charcoal oven of about 500 
loaves’ capacity and a gasoline motor. 
The bulk of the flour is imported from 
the United States. 





BAKING COSTS IN ALGERIA 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—With reference 
to lowering the retail cost of bread, the 
bakers of Algiers have furnished the 
mayor with a statement of the cost of 
manufacturing into bread a barrel of 
flour containing 100 kilograms, says a 
report from Consul Edward A. Dow. 

All bakers in Algeria sell at least a 
portion of their products at retail, which 
accounts for the inclusion of wages in 
salesroom in the following itemized state- 
ment of costs to bakers, which are ex- 
pressed in French francs: motive power, 
2.05; fuel, 3.90; electric light, 1; sifting 
of flour, 0.25; yeast, .25; salt, 0.25; wages 
in bakery, 13; wages in salesroom, 2.66; 
rent, 3.50; insurance, 0.90; laundry, 0.15; 
chimney sweeping, 0.25; correspondence, 
0.10; transportation, 1.30; taxes on shop 
space and on profits, 1.25; depreciation 
on equipment, 1; interest on capital in- 
vested, 1.50; total cost of manufacture, 
33.46. 

To the cost of manufacture is added 
108.50 francs as the cost of flour, which 
makes total cost for manufacture and all 
materials 141.96. The return on the re- 
sulting bread of 128 kilograms at 1.10 
per kilo is given as 140.80, which shows 
a loss for each bag of flour of 1.16 
francs. The value of the franc in Amer- 
ican money recently has been slightly 
above 5¥6c. 

In concluding their statement, the bak- 
ers admit that they are compensated for 
the loss of 1.16 francs for each bag of 
flour used by the sale of higher grades of 
bread, where such sales are common, and 
by the fact that, among the smaller 
plants, proprietors and their families 
themselves perform much of the labor 
which is counted in the costs heretofore 


ven. 
“ the other hand, bakers say they 
have not taken into consideration in their 
itemized statement the recent increase 
in the cost of motive power, which is now 
.70 francs, instead of .40, per kilowatt. 
It also is urged that, although labor 
wages are less per hour in Algeria than 
in France, they are one third less effi- 
cient, three men in Algeria being re- 
quired to do the same amount of work 
performed in France by two bakers. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





BREAD IN GUADELOUPE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Bread plays a 
most important part in the lives of the 
inhabitants of Guadeloupe, West Indies, 
says a consular report from Basse-Terre. 
American flours are used in the colony. 
The consumption of bread is rather heavy 
per capita, being a staple in a larger 
sense than in the United States. 

The plain people, the workers, the chil- 
dren, will eat bread at all times and 
hours when available. In the mornings 
it appears on the streets and roads in 
great baskets on the heads of women, 
crying out the sale of hot bread; in the 
afternoon the same thing takes place 
again, and it is then universally bought, 
and is even given then to playing chil- 
dren to eat without butter or jam. Bread 
is carried on auto busses, the only means 
of land travel in the colony. 

The methods of production are primi- 
tive. In general the bread is not white, 
nor is it baked through. The center of 
the loaf is soggy. ere is no home 
baking to speak of, all baking being done 
at the bakeries in the villages and towns. 
Yeast is universal. In the town of 
Basse-Terre, the capital, population 
8,318, there are nine bakeries. These 
produce a daily average of 2,700 kilos 
(5,900 Ibs) of bread. 

Taking into account the low purchas- 
ing power of the population, the average 
is heavy. Store salesgirls get 30@50 
francs a month, and cooks 30; hard 
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"workers get 10@12 francs a day in town, 


and on the plantations 5@8, and a franc 
is worth 5@6c in American money. 

In form the bread is mostly a long 
loaf, with sharp ends as if shaped by 
the hand, and weighing one livre (1.1 
Ib). Other loaves are made, just half 
that size. Bread is selling today at 80 
centimes for the larger loaves, 

Pastry in Guadeloupe consists of small 
square cakes, small cream puffs, patties, 
and the like, sold by women from boxes 
carried on the head in the streets. The 
trade is very small. In the homes, large 
cakes do not appear except at weddings 
and grand occasions. Large cakes are 
baked by women in the communities who 
have reputations for such service. Con- 
fections consist entirely of cake choco- 
late. 

All bread is baked in great brick or 
cement ovens, metal cooking stoves be- 
ing unknown. Fuel is universally char- 
coal. One bakery in the colony has a 
small mixing machine; the others have 
none. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





PREMIUM GIVING WRONG 


Free Gifts with Bread Sales Admission of 
Poor Quality or Unreasonably High 
Sale Price 

At the recent annual convention of 
the Nebraska Bakers’ Association, at 
Grand Island, D. P. Chindblom, of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, gave the bak- 
ers a straightforward talk on the folly 
of using premiums to augment their 
bread sales. He said it was poor busi- 
ness ethics, and added: 

“When a man proposes to make a 
quality article, which it is known cannot 
be sold below a certain price at a profit- 
able basis, and cuts his price simply for 
the purpose of, in this way, overcoming 
competition, and then perhaps on top of 
that gives away a premium, we have 
every right to say that his ethics are 
bad and his policy unsound. In the 
first place, he doesn’t expect to main- 
tain the cut price only long enough to 
do damage to a competitor, and second- 
ly, giving premiums is an admission, 
pure and simple, that there is something 
being taken out of the product in order 
to pay for the same, Either that, or the 
price at which it is sold is, of itself, too 
high and ought to be reduced. 

“This statement is based on the prem- 
ise that a man doesn’t produce one 
product and put it on sale-with the idea 
of giving away another product that is 
entirely foreign to his business. If you 
will pardon the statement, it seems like 
a good many bakers in western Nebraska 
have gone into the toy business, with 
bread as a side line. 

“There isn’t any question in any one’s 
mind that each and every one in a situa- 
tion like this has acted with the best of 
intentions and that the great majority 
is simply the victim of a condition that 
has developed. Therefore, without re- 
flecting upon any one, permit me to 
say, just as definitely as I know how, 
that the present situation cannot be 
otherwise than condemned as being ab- 
solutely wrong in principle. Somewhere, 
some one has erred and has gone off on 
a policy that was neither good business 
ethics nor good business policy, and the 
rest have become a party to the original 
mistake. 

“It is up to you to choose in which 
class you want to be—whether among 
the quality bakers who produce a high 
grade article, know their costs, and who 
are ready to get a fair price for their 
product, or if you want to classify your- 
self among the price cutters who are 
simply interested in selling the public 
anything for which there is a demand, 
and at a cut price.” 








ORTMAN TO ENLARGE BAKERY 

Kansas Crry, Mo—C. W. Ortman, 
Omaha, Neb., baker, is planning to close 
the restaurant part of his business at 
that place in order to expand his bak- 
ery. New equipment will be installed 
and the capacity of the plant consider- 
ably enlarged. 

Mr. Ortman, who is a member of the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers’ Association, has been in the 
baking business in Omaha for nearly 40 
+ ag and is still serving a number of 

original customers. 
Hanvey E. Yants. 
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January Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of January, 1924, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat -——Bushelsa——, 
To— flour, bbls Wheat 
Azores, 56 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Esthonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece . 
Italy 
Malta, e.c. 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 


13,403 
34,139 
40,776 
14,647 
4,624 
1,864 


167,211 


Scotland 242,160 


Ireland 

Canada 

British Honduras. 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 
Newfoundland 
Bermuda 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Trinidad, etc. 
Oth, B. W. Indies 
Cuba 

Dominican Rep... 
Dutch W. Indies.. 
French W. Indies. 
Haiti 

Virgin Islands 
Bolivia 


Colombia 

Ecuador 

British Guiana ... 
Dutch Guiana .... 
French Guiana ... 
Peru 

Venezuela 

China 

Java, Madura .... 
Hongkong 

Japan 

Kwangtung 
Philippine Islands 
Australia 

French Oceania .. 
Belgian Kongo .. 
Br. West Africa.. 
Br. South Africa.. 
Br. East Africa... 
Canary Islands 


British Oceania .. 


1,715,988 4,420,620 2,788,028 
Bushels————— 
Rye Oats 
7,994 ° 
45,057 
145,708 
1,574 


Totals 


Finland 
Germany 
Norway 

Sweden ... 
England anus 
Scotland ... 
Honduras .. 
Panama 


Other W. Inf@ies... 
Other countries ... 


200,333 


Belgium 
Denmark 
Esthonia 
Finland 
France 


0 
++ -23,064 


Netherlands 





January Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States 
in January, 1924, as reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce, in tons: 

Other 

Bran and mill- 
middlings Screenings feeds 
. 111,100 175 
113,602 aoe 


To— 
Belgium 
Germany 
Netherlands P 481,000 ° 
United Kingdom .... 9 40 
Canada oe 
Central America .... 

Newfoundland 
Cuba 

Other W. Indies 
Japan 

Other countries 


3,427,402 1,576 
--Oil cake—, -—Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- Lin- 
seed Linseed seed seed 
Belgium ese 
Denmark 
France 
Germany .... 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom. 
Canada ose 
Central America.. 25 
West Indies ee 
Other countries .. 


6,734 15,164 





Exports of butter from Canada in 
1923 were less than in 1922, due to in- 
creasing home consumption. 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one haif the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 











THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Prohibition agents in Philadelphia re- 
cently arrested a pair of men on a bak- 
er’s wagon loaded with bread. In each 
of 40 loaves they found a quart bottle 
of whisky. At the bakery itself there 
was a queue of considerable length, and 
the proprietors were ringing up lucra- 


tive sales. 
7 < 


“wHo’s WHO AND WHY” 


While coming to town in a tramp parade, 
I heard them discussing the fact 

That trying to work on the miller trade 
Was a very discouraging act. 


“But,” quoth the one of this mendicant 
craft 
Who seemed to know all of the ground, 
“The bread baking trade is my surest 
graft; 
The best, as a class, I have found.” 


When asked just why, he said: “Look 
here bo’, 
*Tis plain as the p’int on a tack; 


_The bakery fellows have got all the 


dough, 
While the millers are holding the 
sack.” 
A. W. E. 


ONE GUESS NEEDED 


The baker who, last July, contracted 
ahead for his year’s flour requirements, 
and insisted on the mill guaranteeing 
him against declines in the market, no 
doubt sometimes wonders what is the 
matter with the quality of the products 
he makes. Only one guess should be 
needed for the correct answer. Inci- 
dentally, the miller is wondering what 
was the matter with his head when he 
booked the order. Again, only one guess 
should be necessary. 

R. ZT, Be 
a 7 

A scientist recently discovered a 
method by which the conversation of 
insects can be heard. This is interest- 
ing, if true, and forms a fine basis for 
speculation as to exactly how much noise 
the Mediterranean moths in flour mills 
make when they have a Saturday night 
soirée. 

Quack. 
* @# 
A MOTTO 
Turn failure into victory, 
Don’t let your courage fade, 
And when you get a lemon, 
Just make the lemon aid. 
* # 


Her: “Don’t you think Gorma Nish is 
just thrilling in ‘Wild Oats’ ?” 
Him: “Yeh. That’s her best cereal.” 
Tue EartH QUAKER. 
ca * 


SPIRITED LOGIC 


Returning home late New Year’s Eve 
—or rather early New Year’s morning, 
a Gothamite saw a man carefully search- 
ing the sidewalk at Broadway and For- 
ty-second Street. 

“T jus’ los’ ten dollars,” he announced. 

“That so? Where did you lose it?” 

“At Thirty-ninth Street.” 

“Then what's the idea of looking for 
it here?” 

“Theresh more light here,’ was the 
reply. 

eS 

Fair Chatterer (to highbrow Socialist 
M. P.): “And are you going to be a 
cabinet minister?” 

M. P: “I hope not.” 

Fair Chatterer (thoughtfully): “Ah— 
I suppose every one feels like that.” 

—Punch. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
SALES MANAGER 


We have an opening in our or- 
ganization for a high grade man 
well acquainted with trade in the 
Southeast, to take full charge of 
our sales in that territory on both 
hard and soft wheat flour. Will be 
expected to divide time between of- 
fice and supervising and constructive 
work out in the territory. Appli- 
cant to be considered must have 
exceptional record of success in past 
connections. Please give full partic- 
ulars in first letter. 


Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


We have openings for the following 
salesmen: 


Southern Illinois and southern 
Indiana. 

Southern Wisconsin. 

Kentucky. 


Only men with clean, clear records 
and able to give exceptional refer- 
ences from past employers will be 
considered. To such men we offer 
exceptional opportunity to sell an 
established and favorably known 
flour, splendid co-operation from the 
office and plenty of chance for ad- 
vancement. Good salaries without 
commissions, drawing accounts or 
other trick arrangements, 

Give full particulars in first letter. 


Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Security Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


March 26, 1924 


AS ROUTINE CHEMIST IN LARGE MILI. 
or head chemist in a small mill; now 
employed; three years’ experience; high 
school graduate; am familiar with all flour 
and feed analysis, and can furnish ref 
erences as to ability. Address 1824, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
mixed feed business both as salesman and 
sales manager, for over seven years; am 
thoroughly acquainted with the trade in 
the middle West and South; above the 
average; I can make money for you; what 
have you to offer? Address 1812, car 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN FOR RELIABLE MILL 
have had five years of experience as flou: 
salesman, and am thoroughly acquainte: 
with the jobbing and baking trad 
throughout Indiana and northern Ken 
tucky; reference to satisfy the most ex 
acting, as to character and ability; 
years old; married. Address Box 12, car 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Buildin; 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











FOR SALE OR TRADE—150-BBL FLOU 
mill clear, at Kensington, Minn. Alexar 
dria State Bank, Alexandria, Minn. 








HEAD MILLER WANTED 


by a 5600-bbl old established spring 
wheat mill; good opportunity for 
the right man who must be strictly 
up to date; applications will be 
treated confidentially. Address 1806, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—STEADY POSITION BY LI- 
censed engineer; experienced 17 years with 
Corliss and other engines; A-1 repair man; 
state salary. Address 1810, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALESMAN WITH MILL REQUIRING 
high grade representation in Atlantic sea- 
board states; first class references. Ad- 
dress L, care Northwestern Miller, 23 Bea- 
ver Street, New York City. 





$17,000 WILL BUY CONTROLLING INTER 
est in up-to-date mill costing over $70,00( 
in well settled, crop-sure district; loca 
support assured; exceptional opportunit: 
awaits the right party. Address 1803, car 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRUSTEE’S SALE TO CLOSE 

BANKRUPT ESTATE 
Flour mill for sale at sacrifice, 1,500 
bbis grinding capacity in two units, 
equipped for hard and soft wheat 
and blending plant of 2,500 bbis ca- 
pacity. Terra cotta storage tanks 
450,000 bus. About four acres land 
with a 425-ft frontage on West 
Chester Pike (Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.). Track facilities for 
18 cars. Plant known as “Mill- 
bourne Mills,” founded in 1757; re- 
constructed several times and con- 
tains all modern machinery in good 
physical condition. Plant is steam 
driven and has water rights on con- 
stantly flowing stream. Milling-in- 
transit privileges to most points in 
the East from Maine to Fiorida. 
Property includes going public ga- 
rage business for §0 automobiles on 
main thoroughfare. Prospectus and 
complete information upon further 
application. 

CHARLES H. BIRR, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for 
SHANE BROS. & WILSON CO., 
63d and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—25-BBL MIDGET MILL 7 
years old, in good eastern Montana coun- 
try; no failure of crop; I own $3,000 in 
$100 shares in this mill; will trade my 
shares for farm land or good rental prop- 
erty, Montana. Address G, 1809, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS WANTED 








WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM ANY ONE 
who has a small mill for sale, or some 
one who would be interested in an ele- 
vator and mill combined. F. O. Bengtson, 
cashier Merchants State Bank, Elizabeth, 
Minn, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—PACKERS, ROLLS, REELS, 
purifiers, and other good equipment from 
a 250-bbi mill. Hanson Milling Co., Ash- 
land, Wis. 


FOR SALE—ONE BARNARD & LEAS 
late style 9x30 double roller mill, bearings 
in fine condition, rolls never been corru- 
gated, virtually a new mill at a bargain 
price; also a 9x18 Nordyke roller mill in 
fine condition. Address 1818, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED—TWO ALSOP CONTINUOUS 
Arc Bleachers, 15 ampere capacity, 110 or 
220 volts, guaranteed in good condition; 
give price in first letter. Address 969, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A FAIR SIZE MILL 
or second in larger mill; 30 years’ experi- 
ence; have good references from reliable 
milling companies. Address W. J. Max- 
field, Haigler Roller Mills, Haigler, Neb. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent by young man; have milled in up-to- 
date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbis capacity; 
have had charge of mille; can furnish 
references and come at once. Address 1822, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








We Are Large Buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 
CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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